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BOOK VII. 

JL H£ calamities which the Emperor svEflPered in his unfor- BOOK 
tusate enterprise against Algiers were great; and the ac- 
C9\mt of these, which augmented in propo^qn as it spread ^^^ 
at a greater distance from the scene of his disasters, encou- Renewal 
■xaged Francis to begin hostilities, on which he had been for ^^^^ 
jsome time resolved* But he did not think it prudent to Francis* 
produce, as the modves of this resolution, eidier his aneient ll^^yet 
pretensions to the dutcby of Milan, or the Emperor's disin« for it. 
{^nuity in violating his repeated promises with regard to 
the restitution of that countiy. The former might havip 
been a good reason against concluding the truce of Nice, 
but was none for hreaJcing it ; the latter could not be urged 
without exposing his own credulity as much as the Empe- 
ror's want of integrity. A violent and unwarrantable action 
of one of the Imperial generals furnished him with a reasQp 
to justify his taking a;rms, which was of greater weight than 
either of these, and such as would have roused him, if he 
had been as desirous of peace as he was eager for war* 
Francis, by signing the trealy of truce at Nice, without con- 
suMng Solyman, gave (as he foresaw) great offence to, that 
haughty Monarch, who considered an alliance with him as 
an honour of which a Christian prince had cause to be proud. 
The friendly interview of the French King with the Empe- 
ror in Provence, followed by such extraordinary a^earances 
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3 THE REIGN OF THE 

B O O K of union and confidence which distmguished the reception of 
' Charles when he passed through the dominions of Francis 
1541. t^ ^^ Low-Countries, induced the Sultan to suspect that 
the two rivals had at last forgotten their ancient enmity, in 
order that they might form such a geoeral confederacy 
against the Ottoman power, as had been long wished for in 
Christendom, and often attempted in vain. Charles, with 
his usual art, endeavoured to confirm and strengthen these 
suspicions, by instructing his emissaries at Constantinople, 
as well as in those courts with which Solyman held any in^ 
telligence, to represent the concord between him and Fran* 
cis to be so entire^ that their sentiments, views^ and pursuits, 
would be the same for the future^. It was not without 
difficulty that Francis effaced these impressions; but the, 
address of Rincon, the French ambassador at the Porte, to- 
gether with the manifest advantage of carrying on hostilities 
against the house of Austria in concert with France, prevail- 
ed at length on the Sultan not only to banish his suspicions, 
but to enter into a closer conjunction with Francis than eve&, 
Rincon returned into France, in order to comnaunicate to 
his master a scheme of the Sultan's, for gaining the concur- 
rence of the Venetians in their operations against the com- 
mon enemy. Solyman having lately concluded a peace with 
"that republic, to which the mediation of Francis and thp 
good offices of Rincon had greatly contributed, thought it 
not impossible to allm-e the senate by such advantages, as, 
together with the example of the French Monarch, mig^t 
overbalance any scruples arising either from decency or cau^ 
tion, that could operate on the other side. Francis, warm- 
ly approving of this measure, dispatched Rincon back to 
Constantinople, and, directing him to go by Venice along 
^ith Fregoso, a Genoese exile, whom he appointed his am-^ 
bassador to that republic, empowered them to negpciate the 
' matter with the senate, fo whom Solyman had sent an envoy 
for the same purpose ^. The marquis del Guasto, governor 
c{ the Milanese, an officer of great abilities, but capable of 
attempting and executing the most atrocious actions, got 

' a Mem. de Ribier, torn. i. p. 502. 
b Hist, de Venet. de Paruta, iv. 125. 
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iHteKgence.of die motions and destinadon of these ambas- BOOK 
sadors. As he knew, how much his master wished to dis- ^^^ 
cover die intentions of the French Kiog^ and of what conse- ^^^^ 
quence it was to retard the execution of his measures^ he 
em{A>7ed some soldiers belongmg to the garrison of Pavia 
to lie in wait for Rtncon and Pregoso as they sailed down The mar- 
the Fo, who murdered them and most of their attendanti, ambasi^-* 
and seized their papers. Upon receiving an account of this don hii 
barbarous outrage, committed during the subsistence of a ^ ^^^ ^ 
truce, against persons held sacred bv the most uncivilized 
nations, Francis's grief for the unhs^py fatt of two servants 
whom he loved and trusted, his uneasiness at die interrup- 
tion of his schemes by their death, and every other passion, 
were swaHowed up and lost in the indignation which this in- 
sult on die honour of his crown excited* . He exclaimed 
loudly against Guasto, who, having drawn upon himself all 
the.mfimiy of assassinaticm without, making any discovery of 
import^ce,: as the ambassadors had left their instructions 
and other, papers of consequence behind them, now boldly 
denied his being accessary in any wise to the crime. He 
sent an ambassador to the Empenn*, to demand suitable re- 
paration for an indignity, which no Prince, how incon- 
siderable or pusillanimous soever, could tsunely endure: 
and when Charles, impatient at that time to set out on his 
Afi-ican expedition, endeavoured to put him off with an eva* 
sive answer, he appealed to all the courts in Europe, setting 
forth the heinousness of the injury,, the spirit of moderation 
with which he had applied for redress, and the iniquity of 
the Emperor in disregarding this just request. 

Notwithstanding the confidence with which Guasto 
asserted his own innocence, the accusations of the French 
gmned greater credit than all hi^ protestations ; and Bellay, 
die French, commander in Piedmont, procured, at length, by 
his industry and address, such a minute detail of the trans- 
action, with the testimony of so many of the parties concern- 
ed, as. amoimted almost to a legal proof of the marquis's 
guilt. In. consequence of this opinion of the public, con- 
firmed by such strong evidence, Francis's complaints were 
universally aUowed to be well founded, and the steps which 
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B O O K he took towank renewing bolides, were ascribed oat 
inertly to ambition or resentment, bfut to the unavoidable 
.j^j necessity of vindicating die honour of hi» cixnm^. 

However just Francis might esteeaa his ofwn Cmise^ hti 
did not trust so much to that^ at to no^ot the profper pw- 
cautions for gaining other aUiea be^ideii the Sultan, by whqir 
aid he might ccmnterbabiice the Emperor's MUfftiof.f&ww^ 
But his negociatbns to this effect were attended with vexf 
little success Hemy VIII. eagerly bent at that time upaft. 
schemes agaimt Scotland, which he knew would at once di»- 
«olve bk union with France, was inclinable rather to take 
part with the Emperor, than to contribute in any degree to-i^ 
wards favouring the operations against him. Tlie Pope 
adhered inviolaUy to his ancient system of neutndiity. The 
Venetians, notwithstanding Solyman's solicitations, imitated 
Ihe Pope's example* The Germans, satisfied with the rtlU- 
gious liberty which they enjoyed, found it more their interest 
to gratify than to irritate the Emperor ; so that the Kings of 
Denmark and Sweden, who on this occasion were first 
drawn in to interest themselves in the qusorels c^ the more 
potent M onarchs of the south, and the Duke of Cleves, who* 
had a dispute with the Emperor about the possession of 
Guelders, were the only confederates whom Francis securw 
ed. But the dominions of the two former lay at such a 
distance, and the power of the latter was so inconsiderable; 
that he gained litde by their alliance. 

francU's BuT FrancHs by vigorous efforts of his own activity sup* 
industry in plied every defect. Being afflicted at this time with a dis*-^ 
For war?^ temper, which was the effect of his irregular pleasures, and 
which prevented his pursuing them with the same Hcentious 
indulgence, he applied to business with more than his usu^ 
industry* The same cause which occasicmed this exti^or* 
dinary attention to his affairs, rendered him morose and dis« 
satisfied with the ministers whom he had hitherto employed* 
This accidental peevishness being sharpened by reflecting 
on the false steps into which he had lately been betrayed, as 

c BeUay, 367, See. Jovii Hist. lib. xl. 268. 
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asr die imuhs to which he had been expoatd^ some of S O O It 
&OBe in whom he faftd usuaBy phced the greatest cotiidenoe ^'' 
fdt the efiects of this change in his temper, and were de- j^^ 
prived of their ofiices. At last he disgraced Montmorency 
himself^ who had long directed aflyrs, as well civil as miK- 
taiy, With dl the authority of a minister no less beloved 
than trusted by his master; ffiid Fnoicis being fend of 
shovring that die fall of such a powerftd £ivourite did not 
affect the vigour or prudence of his administration, this was 
a new xBotive to redouble his diligence ifi preparing lo open 
fte war by some ^lendid and extrarordkiary eflbrt. 

Hfi accordingly brought into the field five armies. One ^^ 
£0 act in Luxembourg under the Duke of Orleans, accompa- g^ moSm 
tiied by the Duke of Lorraine as his instructor in the art of >nto ths 
war. Another commanded by die Dau]Jiin marched to- 
WAfds the fitmtiers of Spain. A third, led by Van Rossem 
die Manshsd of GueMers, and composed chiefiy of the troops 
of Cleves, had Brabant allotted for tltt theatre of its opem- 
tions. A fourth, of which the Duke of Yendome was ge* 
nerd, hovered on the borders of Flanders. Hie last, coo* 
sisting of the forces cantoned in Piedmont, was destined fat 
the Admiral Annebaut. The Dauphin and his brother were 
i^pOiHted to command where the chief exerdcms were in^- 
teiided, and the greatest honour to be reaped ; die army of 
the former amounted to forty thousand, diat of the latter to 
thirty thousand men. Nothing spears more surprising 
dian that Francis did not pour with these numerous and ir- 
resistible armies into the Milanese, which had so long been 
die object of his wishes as well as enterprises ; and that he 
l&hould choose rather to turn almost his whole strengdi into 
another direction, and towards new conquests. But the re- 
membrance of the disasters which he had met with in his 
former expeditions into Italy, together with the difficulty of 
supporting a war carried on at such a distance from his owrt 
dominions, had gradually abated his violent inclination to ob- 
tain footing in that country, and made him willing to try the 
fortune of his arms in another quarter. At the same time 
he expected to make such a powerful impression on the 
frontier of Spain, where there were few towns of any 
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BOOK s^ngth, and no army assembled to oppose him, as might 
* enaUe him to recover possession of the country of Rousijt* 
1542. ^^°) lately dismembered from the French crown, before 
Charles could bring into the field any force able to obstruct 
his progress. The necessity of supporting his ally the Duke 
of Cleves, and the bt^of drawing a considerable body of 
soldiers out of Gennany by his means, determined him ^ioii 
jict with vigour in the Low-Countries* 

June. The Daudbin and Duke of Orleans CMiened the cairn* 

rations**^*' paign much aboat the same time ; the former laying siege 
to Perpignsm the capital of Rousillon, and the latter enter- 
ing Luxemboui^^. The Duke of Orkuis pushed his opcra« 
tions wkh the greatest r^dity and success,, one town, falling 
after another, until no place in that large dutchy remained 
in the Emperor's hands but Thionville. Nor could he have 
£uled of over*running the adjacent provinces with the same 
ease^ if he, had not voluntarily stopt short in his career of 
vict(»7« But a report prevailing diat the £iiq)eror had de« 
termined to..hazard a battk in order to save Perpignan, on a 
sudden the Duke, prompted by youthful ardour, or moved^ 
perhs^, by jealousy of his brother, whom he bodi envied 
and hated, abandoned his ^own conquest, and hastened to- 
wards Rousillon, in order to divide with him the glory of 
the victory. 

On his departure some of his troops were disbanded, 
others deserted their colours, and the rest, cantoned in the 
towns which he had taken, remamed inactive* By Aiscon* 
duct, which leaves a dishonourable imputation either on his; 
understaiuling or his heart, or on both, he not only Denounc- 
ed whatever he could have hoped from such a promising^ 
commencement of the campaign, but gave the enemy an op- 
portunity of recovering, before the end of summer, all the 
conquests which he had gained* On the Spanish frontier, 
the Emperor was not so inconsiderate as to venture on a bat- 
tle, the loss of which might have endangered his kingdom* 
Perpignan, though poorly fortified, and briskly attacked, 
having been largely supplied with ammunition and provi-i 
sions by the vigilance of Doria^, was defended so long and 

d Sigonii Vita A. Dorias, p. 1191. 
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so vigorously bjr the Duke of Alva, the peraeveringobstitia- BOOK 
cy of whose tsemper fitted him adminbly Csr such a service, ^^^' 
that at last the FpeIld^ after a siege of three moDlh., wasted 
by cbseases, repulsed in several assa ult s, and despairmg of 
access, relinqiilshed the undertaking and retired into their 
own oc^untiry ^* Thus all Francis's mighly preparations, ei- 
ther from some defect in his own conduct, or from the 8ij^« 
lior power and prudence of his rival, produced no effects 
which tsfore any proportion to his espense and ejfarts, or 
such as gratified^ in any degree, his own hopes, or answered 
the e3Q)eGtfttion of £urope. The only solid advantage of the 
caaapaign was the acquisition of a few towns in Piedmont, 
which Bdlay gained rather by stratagem and address, than 
"by force of arms^. 

The £mper(»- and Francis, though both considerably ei^ 1543. 
Inuisted by such gisat but indecisive efforts, discovering no ^^^^J^' 
abatement of their mutual animosity, employed all dieir at* another 
tentiop, tried every expedient, seai tuined themselves to- «»«np**«n- 
wards esrery quarter, in order to acquire new allies, together 
With such a reinforcement of strength as would give them 
the superiority in the ensuing campaign. Charies, taking 
luivafitage^ of the terror and resentment of the Spaniards^ 
upon the sudden invasion of their countiy, prev^led on the 
Cortes of the several kingdoms to grant him subsidies with 
a. naore liberal hand than usuaL At the same time he bor- 
rowed a. large. sum from John King of Portugd, and, by 
wa^of security for his repajrment, put him in possession of 
the Molucca Isles in the East Indies, with die gainfiil con»- 
merce of precious apices, which that sequestered comer of 
the g^be yields. Not satisfied with this, he negociated a 
marriage between Philip his only son, now in his sixteenth 
year, and Mary daughter of that Monarch, with whom her 
father, the most c^ulent prince in £urc^, gave a large 
4ower ; and having likewise persuaded the Cortes of Ara* 
gon and Valencia to recognise Philip as the heir of the{»e 
crowns, he obtsuned from them the donative usual on such 

e Sandov. Hiftc« torn. ii. 315. 

f Ibid. ii. 31a B«llax, 387, &c Ferrer, be 237. 
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P O O ^ occdsidns^. These extraordinaiy supplies ensibled him to 

' piake such additions to his forces in Spain, that he could 

]^l^ detach a great body into the Low-Countries, and yet reserve 

as many as were sufficient for the defence of the kingdom* 

Having thus provided for the security of Spain, and QinBu^ 

ffiitted the government of it to hb son, he sailed for Italy, in 

Uzj. his wsvp^ to Grern^iny* But how attentive soever to raise the 

fonds for carrying on the war, or eager to gra^ at any new 

expedient for diat purpose, he was not so inconsiderate as to 

accept of an overtio^ which Paul, knowing his necessities, 

artfiiHy threw out to hinu That ambitious Pontiff, tm kss 

iNigacious to discern, than watchful to seize of^rtunities of 

aggrandizing his family, solicited him to grant Octavio his 

grandchild, whom the Emperor had admitted to the honour 

of being his son-in-law, the investiture of the dutchy of Mi- 

"< hn, in return for which he promised such a sum of money 

as would have gone far towards supplying all his preseai: 
exigencies* Sut Charles, as well from unwillingness to 
alienate a province of so much value, as from disgust at the 
Pope, who had hitherto refused to join in die war agsuost 
France, rejected the proposal. His dissatisfaction with Paid 
at that juncture was so great, that he even refused to approve 
his alimating Parma and Placentia from the j^trimony of 
St. Peter, and settling them on his son and grandson as a 
fief to be held of the Holy See. As no other expedicaat for 
raising money among the Italian, states remained, he con^ 
rented to withdraw the garrisons which he had hitherto kept 
in the citadels of Florence and Leghorn; in <^«ftridf*ratiffli 
for which, he received a large present from Cosmo di Me- 
dici, who by this means secured his own «idq>endence, and 
gc^ possession of two forts, which were jusdy called die fet- 
ters of Tuscany^. 

The empe- BuT Charles, while he seemed to have tmned his whole 
ror'ft nego- attention towards raising the sums necessaiy for defraying 
with Hen- the expenses of the year, had not been negligent of objects 
^ ^^^^' more distant, though no less important, and had concluded a 

g Fcrreras, ix. 238. 241. Jovii Hist. lib. xlii. 298. 6. 
h Adriani Istoria. i. 195. Sleid. 312. Jovit Hist. lib. xliit. p. 301. 
Vita di Cos. Medici di Baldini, p. 34. 
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league oietiaive and defensive widi HeniyVIIL from which BOOK 

he derived, in die end, greater advantage than from all his * 

other preparations. Several slight circumstances, which i^^ 
have already been mentioned, had begun to alienate the af- 
fections of that Monarch from Fnmcis, with whom he had 
been for some time in dose alliance ; and new incidents of 
greater moment had occurred to increase his disgust and 
animosity. Henry, desirous of establishing an uniformiQr Henry's 
in religion in both die British kingdoms, as well as fond of ^f^^^ 
making proselytes to his own opinions, had formed a scheme ^'^^'l^^jj^ 
of persuading his nephew the King of Scots to renounce die 
Pope's supremacy, and to adc^t the same sj^em of reform* 
ation, which he had introduced into England. This measure 
he pursued with his usual eagerness and impetuosity, mak- 
ing such advantageous offers to James, whom he considered 
as not over-scrupulously attached to any religious tenets^ 
that he hardly doubted of success. His propositions were 
accordingly received in such a manner, that he flattered 
himself widi having gained hb point. But the Scottish ec- 
clesiastics, ftH'eseeing how fatal the union of their Sovereign 
widi England must prove both to their own power, and to 
the estaUished system of religion ; and the partisans of 
France, no less convinced that it would put an end to the in- 
fluence of that crown upon the public councils of Scodand ; 
combined together, and by their insinuations defeated Hen- 
ry's scheme at the very moment when he expected it to have 
taken effect K Too haughty to brook such a disappointment, 
whidi he imputed as much to the arts of the French as to 
die levity of die Scottish Monarch, he took arms against 
Scotland, tl^eatening to subdue the kingdom, since he could 
not gain die fnendship of its King. At the same time, his 
resentment against Francis quickened his negociations with 
the Emperor, an alliance with whom he was now as foiv 
ward to accept as the other could be to ofler it During 
this war with Scodand, and before die conclusion of his ne- 
gociations widi Charles, James V. died, leaving his cn>wn 
to Mary his only daughter, an infant a few days old. Upon 
this event, Henry altered at once his whole system with re«^ 

i Hist, of Scotl. voL i. p. 71, &c 9th edit. 8vo. 

VOL. in* c 
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BOOK gard to Scotland, and abandoning ail thoughts of conqtier* 
ing it, aimed at what was more advantageouS'as well as more 
j^^ practicable, an union with that kingdom by a marriage be- 
tween Edward his only son and the yoUng Queen. But 
here, too, he apprehended a vigorous opposition from the 
French faction in Scodand, which began to bestir itself in 
order to thwart the measure. The necessity of crushing 
this party among the Scots, and of preventing Francis from 
furnishing them any eflfectual aid, confirmed Henry's re- 
solution of breaking with France, and pushed him on to put 
a finishing hand to die treaty of confederacy with the Em- 
peror. 

Feb. 11. Ijj this league were contained, first of all, articles for se- 
between curing their future amity and mutual defence ; then were 
Charles enumerated the demands which they were respectively to 
cnry. ^^^ ^^^j^ Francis ; and the plan of their operations was 
fixed, if he should refuse to grant them satisfaction. They 
agreed to require tiiat Francis should not only renounce his 
alliance with Solyman, which had been the source of infinite 
Calamities to Christendom, but also that he should make re- 
paration for the damages which that unnatural union had 
occasioned ; that he should restore Burgundy to the Empe- 
tor ; that he should desist immediately from hostilities, and 
leave Charles at leisure to oppose the common enemy of the 
Christian faith ; and that he should immediately pay the 
sums due to Henry, or put some towns in his hands as secu- 
rity to that effect. If, within forty days, he did not comply 
with these demands, they then engaged to invade France 
each with twenty thousand foot and five thousand horse, and 
not to lay down their arms until they had recovered Burgun- 
dy, together with the towns on the Somme, for the Empe- 
ror, and Normandy and Guienne, or even the whole realm 
of France, for Henry K Their heralds, accordingly, set out 
with these haughty requisitions ; and though they were not 
permitted to enter France, the two Monarchs held them- 
selves fully entitled to execute whatever was stipulated in 
their treaty. 

k Rjm. xiv. /68. Heib. 238^^ 
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Faaih:is, en bis part, was not less diligent in preparing BOOK 
for the approaching campaign. Having early observed ^'^' 
S3nnptoai8 of Henry's disgust and alienation, and finding all ^^^ 
bh endeavours to sooth and reconcile him ineffectual, he Fnncis's 
Jmew his temp^^ (o<> ^^ ^^^ ^ expect that open hostilities >^S<>c*V 
would quickly follow upon this cessation of friendship. For Solyman. 
this reason he redoubled his endeavours to obtain from So- 
cman such aid as might counterbalance the great accession 
of strength which the Emperpr would receive by his alliance 
with England. In order to supply the place of the two am- 
bassadors who had been mujrdered by Guasto, he sent as his 
envoy, first to Venice, and then to Constantinople, Paulin, 
who, though in no higher rank than a captain of foot, was 
deemed worthy of being rsased to dus important station, to 
which 'he was recommended by Bellay, who had trained 
him to the arts of negociation, and made trial of his talents 
waA address on several occasions. Nor did he belie the 
opinion conceived of his courage and abilities. Hastening 
to Constantinople, without regarding the dangers to which 
he was exposed, he urged his master's demands with such 
boldness, and availed himself of every circumstance with 
such dexteri^, that he soon removed all the Sultan's difficul- 
ties* As sQme of the Bashaws, swayed either by their own 
c^inion, or influenced by the Emperor's emissaries, who had 
made their way even into this court, had declared in the 
Divaoi agsunst s^cting in concert with France, he found 
ineans either to convince or silence them K At last he ob- 
tained orders fqr Barbarossa to sail with a powerful fleet, 
and to regulate all his (^rations by the directions of the 
French King. Francis was not equally successful in his at- 
tempts to gain the Princes of the Empire. The extraordi- 
nary, rigour with which he thought it necessary to punish 
sucii of his subjects as had embraced the Protestant opi- 
mons, in order to giv« some notable evidence of his own 
•aeal for the Catholic faith, and to wipe ofi* the imputations to 
' which he was liable from his confederacy with the Turks, 
placed an insuperable barrier between him and such of the 

I Sandov. Histor. torn. ii. 346. Jovii Hist. lib. xli. 285, &c. 300, &c. 
Bnuitome. 
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BOOK Germans as interest or inclinadon would h^ve pttMbpted 
^^^' most readily to join him'"* His chief advantage, however, 
over the Emperor, he derived on this, as on odier occasions, 
from the contiguity of his dominions, as well as firom the 
extent of the royal autbori^^ in France, which exempted him: 
from all the delays and disappointments imavoidaUe whar* 
ever popular assemblies provide for the expenses of govern- 
ment by occasional and frugal subsidies. Hence his domes- 
tic preparations were always carried on with vigour and ra- 
pidity, while those of the Emperor, unless when quickened 
by some foreign supply, or some temporary expedient, were 
extremely slow and dilatory* 

Operationfl LoKG before any army was in readiness to oi^xwe him, 
in the Low F|.ancis took the field in the Low-Countries, against which 

Countnes. , ^ 

he turned the whole weight of the war. He made himself 
master of Landrecy, which h^i determined to keep as the 
key to the whole province of Hainault ; and ordered it to be 
fortified with great care. Turning from thence to thfe 
right, he entered the dutchy of Luxembourg, and found it 
in the same defenceless state as in the former year. Whilb 
he was tluis emfdoyed, the Emperor having drawn togedier 
an army, composed <tf all the difterent nations subject to his 
government, entered the territories of the Duke of Cleves, 
on whom he had vowed to inflict exemplary vengeance. 
This Prince, whose conduct and situation were sim&r to 
that of Robert de la Mark in the first war between Charles 
and Francis, resembled him likewise in his fate. Unable, 
with his feeble army, to face the Emperor, who advanced at 
the head of forty-four thousand men, he retired at his ap- 
proach ; and the Imperialits being at liberty to act as they 
The empe- P^®^®^* immediately invested Duren* That town, though 
ror be- gallandy defended, was taken by assault ; all the inhabitants 
comes mas- ^g^g p^ |q ^^ sword, and the place itself reduced to ashes. 

dutchy of This dreadfrd example of severity struck the people of the 

Awust24. ^^^'^^^ ^*^ ^^'^^ general terror, that aU the other towns 

cfven such as were capiable of resistance, sent their keys to 

the Emperor ; and before a body of French, detached to his 

m Seek. lib. iii. 403. 
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mAMMty coidd c<Miie up, the Duke himsdf was ohKged to B O O K 
make his submission to Charles in the most abject manner. ^"' 
Being admitted into the Imperial presence, he kneeled, io» j^^ 
gecher with eight of his principal subjects, and impbred 
mercy. The EmpercM* allowed him to remain in that igno» 
minious posture, smd eyeing him with a haughty and severe 
look, widiout deigning to answer a single wotd, remitted 
him to his ministers. The conditions, however, which they 
prescribed were not so rigorous as he had reason to have 
expected after such a reception. He was obliged to r^ Sspe. T. 
nounce his aliiance^with France and Denmark ; to resign ail 
his pretensions to the dutchy of Gueldres ; to enter into pei^ 
petual amity with the Emperor and King of the Romans. 
In return for which, all his hereditary dominions were re- 
stored, except two towns which the Emperor kept as pledges 
of the Duke's fidelity during the continuance of the war; 
and he was reinstated in his privileges as a Prince of die 
Empire* Not long after, Charies, as a proof of the sinceri- 
ty of his reconcilement, gave him in marriage one of the 
daughters of his brother Ferdinand ^. 

Having thus chastised the presumption of the Duke of f**!?*** 
Cleves, detached one of his allies from Francis, and annex-i 
ed to his own dominions in die Low-Countries a considerable 
province which lay contiguous to them, Charles advanced 
towards Hainault, and laid siege to Landrecy. There, as 
the first fruits of his affiance with Henry, he was joined by 
six thousand English under Sir John Wallop. The garrison, 
consisting of veteran troops commanded by DelaLande and 
Desse, two officers of reputation, made a vigorous resist- 
ance. Francis approached with all his forces to relieve that 
place ; Charies covered the siege ; both were determined to 
hazard an engagement ; and all Europe expected to see diis 
(^cmtest, which had continued so long, decided at last by a 
batde between two great armies, led by their respective Mo- 
narchs in person. But the ground which separated their 
two can^s was such, as put the disadvantage manifesdy on 
his side who should venture to attack, and neither of them 

n Hanei Axinal. Brabant, torn i, 6^8. Recueil des Traitez»tom. ii. 2^6. 
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BOOK chose to run that risk. Afsiditt a vatiety of movemoMiL |ii 
order to draw the enemy into tbe 'ansure, dr to 2mnd it Afit^* 
1543 «elv^ Francis, with admirsible conduct and equal good for* 
tune, threw first a supply of irerii troops, and then a convoy 
of provisions, into the town, so that the Emperor, despairii^ 
of success, withdrew into-winter<-qnarters% in order to pre- 
serve his army from being entirely ruined by the rigour ^ 
the season. 

SoljEman During this campaign, Skdyman fulfilled his engagements 
Hvif^'^ to tfce Frepch King with gieat punctuality. He hiouself 
November, marched into Hungary with a numerous army ; and as th^ 
Princes of the Empire made no great effort to save a coun- 
try which Charles, by em{doying bis own force against Fran^ 
cis, seemed willing to sacrifice, there was no appearance of 
anybody of troops to oppose his progress. He besieged^ 
one after another, Quinque Ecdesise, Alba, and Gran, the 
three most considerable. towns in the kingdom, of which 
Ferdinand had kept possession. The first was taken by 
storm ; the other two surrendered ; and the whole kingdon^, 
a small comer excepted, was subjected to the Turkish yoke p. 
Batbaros- About the same time, Barbarossa sailed with a fleet of an 
sc^f on ^^'^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ gallies, and coasting along the shore of C^- 
Jt%. labria, made a descent at Rheggio, which he plundered, and 
burnt ; and advancing from thence to the mouth of the Ti- 
ber, he stopt there to water. The citizens of Rqme^ igno- 
rant of his destination, and filled with terror, began to fly 
with such general precipitation, that the city would have 
been totally deserted, if they had not resumed courage upon 
letters from PauUn the French envoy, assuring them that no 
violence or injury would be offered by the Turks to any state 
in alliance with the King his master^. From Ostia, Barba- 
rossa sailed to Marseilles, and being joined by the French 
fleet with a body of land-forces on board, under th^ Count 
d'Enguien, a gallant young prince of the house of Boi^rboi^ 
they directed their course towards Nice, the sole retreat of 
the unfortunate Duke of Savoy. There, to the astonish- 
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]rfient mitf 'scandal of dD ChriMe&dom, the Ufies of Frvite BOOK 
arid Crescent of Msdiomet appeared in conjuiiction againot ^^^ 
a fortress on which the Cross of Savoy was diif>la7ed. The j^^ 
town, however, was bravely defended against their combined Aagiut lOi 
Ibsrce by Montfort a Savoyard gendeman, who stood a genen 
ral assault, and repulsed the enemy widi great loss, before 
he retired into the ca^de* That fort, situated upon a rock, 
on which the artillery made no impressicm, and which could 
not be undermined, he held out so long, that Poria had time 
to approach with his fleet, and die Marquis del Guasto to 
march widi a body of troops from Milan. Upon intelli- 
gence of this, the French and Turks nused the siege' ; and scpt. 8. 
Francis had not even the conspolation of success, to render 
Ae infamy which he drew on himself by calling m such an 
auxiliary, more pardonable. 

From the smalt progress of either party during this cam* Prepav»- 
paign^ it was obvious to what a length the wit might be Sl^cam-* 
drawn out between two' Princes, whose power was so p^ign- 
equaDy bahiiced, and who, by dieir own talents or activi* 
1y, couM 3o vary and multiply their resouncesk The trial 
which they had now made oif each other^s streogdi mighl 
have taught them the inqirudence of persisting in a war, 
wherein there was greater sq[ypearance of their distressing 
their own doikiinions than of conquering those of their ad* 
versary, and should have disposed both to wish for peace* 
If Cfaai^les and Francis had been influenced by considei;^ 
tions of interest or prudence alone, this, without doubt^ 
must have been the manner in which they would have rea^ 
soned. But the personal animosity, which mingleditself in 
all their quarrels, had grown to be so violent and implacable, 
that, for the pleasure- of gratifying it, they disregarded every 
thing else ; and were infinitely more solicitous how to hurt 
each odier, than how to secure what would be of advantage 
to themselves. No sooner then did the season force them 
to suspend hostilities, dian, without paying any attention to 
the Pope's repeated emleavours or paternal exhortatsons to 
re-establish peace, they began to provide for the operations 

r Gaichenon HUtoire de Savoye, torn. i. p. 651. BelUy, 425, &c. 
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BOOK o£tbe next year with new vigour, aoilaaactiviljriiicimigiBg 

* with their hatred. Charles tiuM^ bis chief atte&ticMi to* 

25^ waids gaining the Princes of the Empire^ and eadeavouied 

Aftiin of ^ K>ti8e the formidable but unwieldy streqgth q{ the Geiw 

Gemianj. manic body against Francis. In order to undeistand thoi 

propriety of .the steps, which he took for that p^rpos^ it is 

necessaiy to review the chief traiutoc^ons in that countrjjr 

since the diet of Rattsbon in the year one thousand &ve hun* 

dred and forj^-one. 

liCauriceof MucH about the time that assembly broke up, Mauriqci 
succeeds i^cceeded his lather Henry in the government of that part 
)^ father, of Saxony which bek>nged to the Albertine branch of the 
Saxoii' fiimily. This young prince, then only in his twentieth 
year, had, even at that early pe^od, begun to dbcover the 
great talents which qualified him for. acting such a distin* 
guidied psnt in the affurs of Germany* As soon as he en« 
tefed upon -the administration, he struck out into such a new. 
. and singular path, as showed that he aimed, from the be* 
The views ginning, at someditng great and ,uncommon* Though zeal- 
duct ofthii ^'^y Attached to. the Protestatit opinions, both from ctduca* 
young tion and principle, he refiised to accede to the league of 
pnnce. Smalkalde, being determined, as he said, to maintain the 
purity of religion, which was the original object of that cqor 
federacy, but not to entangle himself in the political inte« 
rests or combinations to which it had given rise* , , At the 
same time, foreseeing a rupture between Chaicles ^nd the 
confederates of Smalkalde, and perceiving which of them 
was most likely to prevail in the contest, instead of that jear 
lousy and distrust which the other Protestants expressed of 
all the Emperor's designs, he affected to place in him an 
unbounded ccHnfidence ; and courted his favour with die ut* 
most assiduity. When the other Protestants, in the year 
fifteen hundred and forty»two, either declined assisting Fer« 
dinand in Hungary, or afforded him reluctant andfeeUe 
sud, Maurice marched thither in person, and rendered him» 
self conspicuous by his zeal and courage* From the same 
motive, he had led to the Emperor's assistance, during the 
last campaign, a body of his own troops ; and the graceful- 
ness of his person, his dexterity in sdl militaiy exerciseS) 
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t6g«tker with his intrepidity, which courted and delighted BOOK 
in danger, did not distmguldi him more in the field, than ^^^' 
his great abilities and insinuating address won upon the Em* ^^^ 
peror's confidence and favour*. While by diis conduct^ 
which' appeared extraorrfinary to diose who held the same 
opinions 'with him concerning religion, Maurice endeavour- 
ed to pay court to the Emperor, he began to discover some 
degree of jealousy of his cousin the Elector of Saxony. 
This, which proved in the sequel so fatal to the Elector, had 
almost occasioned an open rupture between them ; and soon 
after Maurice's accession to the government, they both took 
arms with equal rage, upon account of a dispute about the 
right of jurisdiction over a paltry town situated on the MoU 
,daw. They were prevented, however, from proceeding to 
action fey the mediation of the Landgrave of Hesse, whose 
slaughter Maurice had married, as well as by Ae powerfol 

and Authoritative admonitions of Luther** 

'» » . . . 

Amidst these transactions, the Pope, though extremely The Pope 
irritated dt the Emperor's concessions to the Protestants at u^JJ^*^!.^ 
ihe diet of Ratisbon, was so warmly solicited on all hands, neral coun^ 
by-3uch as were most devoutly attached to the See of Rome, ^^^'^^^^^' 
noless than by those whose fidelity or dfe^igns he suspected, 
to summon a gtneitd council, that he fb^md it impossible to 
avoid any longer calling that assembly. The impatience for 
its meeting, and the expectations of great effects from its de- 
cisions, seemed to grow in proportion to the difficulty of oB- 
taSniiig it; He stffl adhered, however, to his originial reso- 
tution 6i holding it in some town of Italy, where, by the 
number of ecclesiastics, retainers to his court, and depend*- 
ing oil his favour, who could repair to it without difficulty or 
expense, he mi^ht influence and even direct all its proceed- 
ing^. This priD^sition, though often rejected hy the Ger- 
mans^ 'he iHstrnc^ed his nuncio to the diet held at Spires, in Maxch 3« 
Ae ytar one thousand five hundred and* forty-two, to renew 
once mhitb ; and if he found it gave no greater satisfiictioh 
ihan formerly, he empowered him, as a last concession, to 
|wopose for the place of meeting, Trent, a city in the Tyrol, 

s Sicid. Sir. Seek. 1. iii. 371. 386. 428, 
t Sleid. 292. Seek. I; iii. 403. 
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BOOK subject to the King of the Romans, and situked'on the cea^ 
' fines between Germany and Italy. The Catholic Princes in 
1543. ^c ^^^^ 3^^ giving it as their opinion that the council 
might have been held with greater advantage in Rattsbon^ 
Cologne, or some of the great cities of the Empire, wore at 
length induced to approve of the place which the Pop^ had 
named. The Protestants unanimously exjyr^ed their dis- 
satisfaction, and protested that they would pay no regaid to 
a council held beyond the precincts of the Empire, called by 
the Pope's authority, and in which he assumed the right of 
presiding". ... 

May 22. Th£ Pope, without takmg any notice of their objectioQ9» 

1542. published die bull of intimation, named thr^ f4iT^faftl^ to 

it to meet, preside as his legates, and appointed them to repair to Trent 

before the first of November, the day he had fixed for open^ 

ing the council. But if Paul had desired the meeting of a 

council as sincerely as he pretended, he would not hay^ 

pitched on such an im{»oper time for callix^ it*. losUifd of 

that general union and tranquillity, without which, tjie d^ 

berations of a council could neither be conducted with secu? 

rity, nor attended with authori^, sueh a fierce war wa3 iuit 

kindled between the Emperor and Francis, as renderea it 

impossible for the ecclesiastics from many parts of Europe 

to resort thither in safety. Tlie legates, accordingly,* re« 

mained several months at Trent ; but as no person a|3{ieared 

there, except a few prelates from the ecclesiastical state,the 

Obliged to Pope, in order to avoid the ridicule and contempt which this 

prorogueit. ^j.^^^ ^pQ^ \^^ from the enemies of the church, recaikd 

diem and prorogued the council \ 

• * 

The exnpe* Unhappilt for die authority of the papal see, at the veiy 
J?""^"* time that the German Protestants took eveiy occasigit of 
ants. pouring contempt upon it, the Emperor and King of the Ro- 

mans found it necessary not oiily to connive at their umivxt^ 
but to court their favour by repeated acts of indulgeocfw 
In the same diet of Spires, in which they had pfoteated jp 
the most disrespectful terms against assembling a coimcil ajt 

tt Sleid. 291. Seek. ]. iii. 283. 
X F. Paul, p. 97* Sleid- 396. 
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^nrent, FerdmaBtL who depended oa tbdr aid for die de- BOOK 
fence q[ Hungary^ not only pemikted that protestation to 
be mseited in tfie reomk of the diet, but renewed in their ^g^ 
£ivour sdl the EmpeiKMr's concessioiis at Radsbon, addmg to 
them whatever diey demanded for their farther security* 
Among odier particulars, he granted a suspension of a de* 
cree of tfie Imperial chamber against the city of Goslar (one 
t)f diose which had entered into the league of Snudkalde,) 
on account of. its having seized the ecclesiastical revenues 
withia its domains, and enjoined Henry Duke of Brunswick 
to desist fixMn his attempts to carry that decree into execu^ 
ticm. But Henry, a furious bigot, and no less obstinate dum 
lash in aUhis undertakings, continuing to disquiet die peo« 
]deof Godu' by his incursions, the Elector of Saxony and Their vU 
Landgrave of Hesse, that they might not suffer any member f^S^^ 
of the Smalkaldjcbody to be oppressed, assembled their 
ferces, declared war in form stgsdnst Hcniy, and in the space 
of a few weeks, strippmg him entirely of his dominions, 
drove him as a wretched exile to take refiige in the court of 
Bavaria* ' By this act of vengeance, no less severe than sud- 
den, they filled sA Germany with dread of their power, and 
Ae confederates of Smalkalde appeared, by tins first effort of 
their arms, to be as ready as they were able to protect diose 
Tfho had* joined their association 7, 

Emboldeked by so many concessions in their fevour, as 
weU as by the progress which their opinions daily made, the 
l^inces of the league of Smalkalde took a solemn protest 
agttBS^ die Iniperiial chamber, and declined its jurisdiction 
for die future, because that court had not been visited or re« 
fermed according to the decree of Ratisbon, and continued 
to diseovi&r a most indecent impairdality in all its f»roceed- 
ings. Not long after diis, they ventured a step £Euther; 
and protesting .against the recess of a diet held at Nurem- 
berg, wl^^ provided for the defence of Hungary, refused April 23. 
to furoBsh their oraitingent for that purpose, unless the Irn- ^^^* 
perial chamber were reformed, and full security were grant- 
•ed diem in every point with regard to religion K 

' 7 Sleid. 296. Commemoratio succincta Causarum Belliy &c. -4 Smalkal- 
4icis contra'Hen. Brunsw. ab iisdem edtta t ap. Scardium, torn. ii. 30r. 
a Skid. 304* 30r. Seek. 1. iii. 404. 416. 
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BOOK Such were th^ lengths t^ which the Pit^iestl^M^ had pi[Q^ 
ceeded^ and such their cdnfidence in tl^ir own power, whed 
j^^ the Emperor returned firom the JLow»Couittries^ to ho}d si 
Diet at diet^ which he had siunniotied to naeet at Spires* The re- 
^^^^^^' spect due to the EmpercH*, as well as the importance of the 
affairs which were to be laid before it, rendered this assem* 
biy extremely fulL All the Electors^ a great number of 
Princes, ecclesiastical and secular, with the deputies of most 
of the cities, were present* Charles soon perceived that 
this was not a time to c^end the jealous spirit of the Protest- 
smts, by asserting in any high tone the authority and doc* 
trines of the church, or by abridging, in the smallest artidey 
the liberty which they now ei^oyed ; but that, on the con* 
trary, if he expected any suj^rt from them, or wished t9 
preserve Germany from intestine disorders while he was 
engaged in a foreign war, he must sooth them by new coti^ 
cessions, and a more ample extension of their religimit 
privileges. He begdn, accordingly, with courting the Elec^ 
tor of Saxony, and Landgrave of Hesse, the heads of the 
Protestant party, aild by giving up some things in .their ^ 
Vour, and grantii^ liberal promises with regard to othsrs^ 
he secured himself: from any danger of exposition on their 
the eitipe. part* Having gained this capital point, he then ventured to 
tor solicits address the diet with greater freedom. He began by re* 
against presenting his own zeal, and unwearied efforts with regard 
t'rtiice. to two things most essential to Christendom, the procudbg 
of a general council in order to compose the religious dis* 
sentions which had unhappily arisen in Germany, and the 
providing some proper means for checking the formidable 
progress of the Turkish arms« But he observed, with deep 
tegr^tf that his pious endeavours had been entirely defeated 
by the unjustifiable ambition of the French King, who having 
wantonly kindled the flame of waf in Europe, which had 
heen so lately extinguished by the truce of Nice, rendered 
it impossible for the fathers of the church to assemble ia 
council, or to deliberate with security ; and dbliged lum to em* 
ploy those forces in his own defence, which, with greater sa* 
tisfaction to himself, as well as more honour to Christendom^ 
he would have turned against the Infidels : That Francis, 
hot thinking it enough to have called him off from opposing 
the Mahometans, had, with unexampled impiety, invited 
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<diem into the heart of Christendom, and joining his anns to B O O £ 
theirs, had opealy attacked the Duke of Savoy, a member 
of the Empire : That Barbarossa's fleet was now in one of ^54^ 
the ports of France, waiting only the return of spring to 
cany terror and descdation to the coast of some Christian 
state: That in sudi a situadcm it wasfolty to think of dis- 
tant expeditions agaunst the Turks, or of marrhing to oppose 
his armies in Hungary, while such a powerfiil aHy received 
iiim into the centre of Europe, and gave him footing there* 
It was a dictate of prudence, he added, lo oppose the newesti 
and most imminent danger, first of aB, and by humblbig the 
power ci France, to deprive Socman of the advantages^ 
whidi he derived from the unniMinnd coitfederacy forsoied 
between him and a M<»arch who stiH arrogated the name 
of Most Chrialaan : That, in truth, a war agMnst the French 
King and die Sultan oii|^t to be considered as the sane 
tlnng ; and that eveiy advantage gained over the former^ 
was a severe and sensible blow to the latter: On all tfaesa 
accowite, he oonduded wkh demanding dieir lud against 
Francis, not merely as an enemy of the Oermanic body, or 
^f him who was its head, but as an avowed ally of the In* 
fidels, and a public enemy to the Christian name* 

In order td give greater weight to this violent invectsve 
of the Emperor, the King of the Romans atood up, and re- 
lated the ra^d conquests of the Sultan in Hungary, occa- 
skmedy as he said, by the fatal necessi^ imposed on hi» 
brother, c£ empbyu^ his arms against France. When he 
had finished, the ambassador of Savoy gave a detail of Bar- 
barossa's operafti<»is at Nice, and of the ravages which he 
had committed on that coast* AU these, added to the ge^ 
neral indignation which Francis's unprecedented union with 
the Turics excited in Europe, made such an impression on 
the diet ^ die Emperor wished, and disposed mostof the 
mend>«9 to groat htmsnch effectualaid as he had demand^ 
ed. The ambassadcHs whom Francis had sent to explain 
iht motives of his conduct, were not permitted to enter the 
tximids of the Empire; and the apology which Uiey pub- 
tilled for their master, vindicating his dttance widi Soly* 
man, by examples dmiwn from Scripture, and fte practiced 
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BOOK Christian princes, was litde regarded by men who were ir- 
' ritated afready, or prejudiced against him to such a degree, 
1544. ^ ^^ ^^ incapable of allowing their proper weight to .any 
arguments in his behalf. 



His vast Such being the favourable disposition of the Germans, 
conces- Charles perceived that nothing could now obstruct his gain- 
der to gain i^g ^ ^^t he aimed at, but the fears and jealousies of the 
thcProtest- Protestants, which he determined to quiet by granting every 
thing that the utmost solicitude of these passions could de- 
sire for the security of their religion. With this view, he 
consented to a recess, whereby all the rigorous edicts hi* 
therto issued against the Protestants were suspended; a 
council either general or national to be assembled in Germa- 
ny was declared necessary, in order to re-establish peace in 
the church ; imtil one of these should be held (which the 
Emperor undertook to bring about as soon as possible), the 
free and public exercise of the Protestant religion was au- 
thorized; the Imperial chamber was enjoined to give no 
molestation to the Protestants ; and when the term, for which 
the present judges in that court were elected, should e^ire, 
persons duly qualified were then to be admitted as members, 
Aid grant- without any distinction on account of religion. In return 
cd by the Jqj. these extraordinary acts of indulgence, the Protestants 
concurred with the other members of the diet, in dedaring 
war against Francis in the name of the empire ; in voting thd 
Emperor a body of twenty-four thousand foot and four thou* 
^ sand horse, to be maintained at the public expense for six 

months, to be employed against France ; and at the same 
time the diet proposed a poll-tax to be levied throughout sSi^ 
Germany on every person without exception, for the suppott 
of the \^ar against the Turks. 

Charles's Charles, while he gave the greatest attention nx> the mi* - 
tionf with ^^^^ ^^ intricate detail of particulars necessary towards 
Denniark conducting the deliberations of a numerous and divided as- 
^ ^^' sembly to such a successful period, negociated a separate 
peace with the Kbg of Denmark ; who, though he had.hither« 
to performed nothing consideraUe in consequence of his alli- 
ance with Francis, had it in his power, however, to make ^ 
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a troublesoine diversion in favour of that Momrch*. At B O O K 
the same time, he did not neglect proper aj^lications to the 
King or England, in ord^r to rouse him to more vigorous i^^ 
eSarta against their common. enemy* Little, indeed^ was 
vrandng to accomplish diis ; for such events had hiqspened 
in Scodand as inflamed Heniy to the most violent pitch of 
resentment against Francis. Having concluded with the 
parliament of Scotland a treaty of marriage between his son. 
and their young Queen, by which he reckoned himself se» 
cure of effecting the union of the two kingdoms, which had 
been long desired, and often attempted widiout success by 
h\a predecessors, Mary of Guise die Queen-mother^ cardi- 
nal Beatoun, and. other partisans of France, found means 
not only to breakoff the match, but to alienate the SootUsh 
nation, entirely from the friendship of. England, and to 
strengthen its ancient attachment to France*. . Hemy, how* 
crer, did not abandon an object of so much importance; 
and asrthe humbling ^of Francis, besides the pleasure of tak* 
ing revenge upon jm. enemy who had disappointed a favour- 
ite measure, aj^peared the most effectual meth<vl of bringing 
the Scots to accept once more the treaty which they had re* 
liaquished, he was so eager to accomplish this^ that he was 
ready to second whatever the- Emperor could propose to be 
attempted against the French king. The plan, accordingly, 
which they concerted, was such, if it had bqcn punctually 
executed, as must have ruined France in the first place^, and 
would have augmented ao prodigiously the Emperor's power 
and territories, as might in the end have proved fatal to the 
liberties of Europe. They agreed to invade France each 
with an army of twenty-five thousand men, and, without 
losing dme in besieging the frontier towns, to advance di- 
reedy towards the interior provinces, and to join their forces 
near Paris/. 

• 

FaAif CIS stood alone in (^position to all die enemies whom The 
Charles was mustering against him. Solyman had been the ^i^scli 
only ally who did not desert him ; but the assistance which field in 
he received from him had rendered him so odious to aU PMrasat. 

I Dnmont Corps Diplom. t. iv. p. ti. p. 7T4* 
a Herbtrt, 245. BtlUj, 448. 
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d O' O It Christendonf , that he resolved rather to forego all the ad-# 
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vant%e» of his fifiend$hip, than to become, on that account, 
1544i ^ dtjett of general detestation. For this reason he dis* 
missed: Bari>an>Sfisatas soon as winter was over, who, after 
Avugipg ihe coast of Naf^s and Tuscany, returned to Con^ 
stamiHopl^. As Francis could not hope to equal the forces, 
of so mttiy pbwem combined against him^ he endeavoured 
to supply that defect by dispatch, which was more in his 
power, and' bo get the siart of them in taking the £eld.: 
Invest Ca- £aily m th^ spring the Count d'Enguien invested Carignan^ 
rignan. atbwn in Piedmont, which the Marquis del Quaisto, the Im^ 
perisd'geneind, having surprised the former year, consider:** 
edfias^f so much importance, that he had fortified it at great 
^iepaasti^ Tb6 Count pudied thc4ujege with such vi^pouri 
th^t-Goasio, fond of hn own conquest^ and seeing no othec 
Yttty of $6rving it* from falling into the hands of the Fr^ocfa^ 
•fhc Impe- ifesblved ti6 hazard a battle in order to relieve it. He began 
m*^"h to ^^ mat-eh fi%m» Milan for this povpose, andas he was at no 
relieve it. p^itis'-'io coiioeial his intention, it was soon known in. the 
Ff^^66h caihp. Enguien, a gallant and enterp^sing young 
man,'' wishied 'passionately to try the fortone of a battle ; h£st 
' t^dps' desired- it with no less ardour ^ btrt the peremptory 

ihjiinctidn of. tne King not to venture a general engageqaent; 
fiowrhg^from-a prudent attention to the present situation of 
affiHt^^'-^s Weff as from the remembrance of former disasters^ 
reiifraSnfedA him from venturing upon it. Unwilling, how* 
ever, t6 abandon Carignan, when it was just ready to yidd, 
smd eager t6 distinguish his., command by some memt)^^M€ 
action, he dispatched Monluc to court, in order to lay beforb 
the King the advantages of fighting the enemy, and the 
hopes which he had of victory. The King refei*red the 
matter to his privy council ; all the ministers declared, one 
after another, against fighung, and supported ^eir senti- 
ments by reasons extremely plausible. While they were 
delivering their opinions, Monluc, who was permitted to be 
present, ^scovered such visiUe and extravagant symptoms 
of impatience to speak, as well as such dissatisfaction with 
what he heaid, that Francis, diverted with his appearance, 
called on him to declare what he could offer in reply to sen- 
timents which seemed to be as just as they were general. 
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fJiX)n this, Monluc, a plain but spirited soldier, and of i^ ^ p K 
known courage, represented the good condition of the _ 
troops, their eagerness to nieet the enemy in the field, thcif 154^ 
confidence in their officers, together with the everlasting in- 
famy which the declining of a batde would bring on the 
TVench arms ; and he urged hia arguments with such lively 
impetuosity, and such a flow of military eloquence, as gaim 
cd over to his opinion, not only the King, naturally fond of 
daring actions, but several of the council. Francis, catch- 
ing the same enthusiasm which had animated his troops, 
suddenly started up, and having lifted his hands to Heaven, 
and implored the Divine prolettiaD, he dken addressed him* 
gelf to Monhic, ** Go, says he, retjom to Piedmont, and 
fight in the pame of God*.^ 

No sooner was it known that the King had given Enguien BatUe of 
leave to fight the Imperhilists, than such was the martial ar- *'** *^ 
dour of the gallant and high-s^ted gentlemen of that age, 
ifiat the court was quite deserted, every person desitous of 
reputation, or capable (tf sefvice, hurrying to Piedmont, in 
order to share, as vohmt^ers, in the danger and gkny of 
the action^ Encouraged by the arrival of so D(>any brave 
officers, Engui^n immediitel^ prepared for batde, nor did! 
Guasto decline the combsit The number pf cavalry was 
almost equal, but the Imperial inliantry exceeded the French 
t^y at least ten thousand men. They me^ near Cerboles, in AprU It 
^ open plain, which afibrded ^iBo neither nny advantage of 
ground, andtoth had fiill time td form their army in propel* . 
order. The shock was such as might have been expected 
between veteran troops, violeijit and obstinate. The French 
cavalry rushing forward to the charge with their usual viva- 
city, bore down every thing that opposed them ', but, on the 
other hand, the steady and disciplined valour of tjie Spanish 
infantry having forced the body which they encountered to 
give way, victory remained in suspense, ready to declare 
for whichever general could make the best use of that critical 
moment. Guasto, engaged in that part of his army which 
was tiirown into disorder, smd afraid of falling into (he 
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BOOK hands of the French, whose vengeance he (beaded on ao* 
^^__^^ count of the murder of Rincon and Fregoso, lost his pre- 
1544 sence of mind, and forgot to ofder a large body of reserve 
to advance ; whereas Enguien, with admirable courage and 
equal conduct, supported, at the head of his gens d'armes, 
such of his battalions as began to yield ; and at the same 
dmehe ordered the Swiss in his service, who had been vic- 
torious wherever they fought, to fall upon the Spaniards* 
This motion proved decisive. Ail that followed was confii* 
sion and slaughter. The marquis del Guasto, wounded ia 
the thigh, escaped only by the swiftness of his horse. The 
victory of the French was co«iplete, ten thousand of the 
Imperialists being skin, and a considerable number, with 
all their tents, baggage, and artillery, taken. On the part 
of the conquerors, their joy was without allay, a few <Hily 
being killed^ and among these mo pf&ccr of distinction ^. 

Effects of This splendid action^ be^mie the reputation with whicb 
^' k was attended, delivered Erance from an imminent danger^ 

as it ruined the army with whic|i^ Guasto had intended to in- 
vade the country between the RluHie and Saone, where 
there were neither fortified towns lior regular forces to oppose 
his progress* But it was notia Srancis's power to pursue 
the victory wi^ such vigour as to reap all the advantages 
which it might have yielded ; for though the Milanese re- 
mained now almost defenceless ; though the inhabitants^ 
who had long munnured uodier the rigour of the Imperial 
government, were ready to throw off the yoke ; though En- 
guien, flushed with success, urged the King to seize this 
happy opportunity of recovering a country, the acquisition of 
which had been long his favourite object ; yet, as the £m« 
peror and King of England were preparing to break in upon 
the opposite frontier of France with numerous armies, it 
became necessary to sacrifice all thoughts of conquest to the 
public safety, and to recal twelve thousand of Enguien's 
best troops to be employed in defence of th^ kingdom*. 
Enguien's subsequent operations were, of consequence, so 
languid and inconsiderable, that the reduction of Carignan 

c Bella7»429| &c. Memoises de Moniac Jovii Hist. 1. xUv. p. S2r. 6. 
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and some odier towns in Piedmont, was all that he gained BOOK 
by his great victory at Cerisoles^* 

1544. 

Tr£ Emperor, as usual, was late in taking the fidd, but Operations 
he appeared, towards the beginning of June, at the head c^TOtrittT 
of an army more numerous and better appointed than any 
which he had hitherto led against France. It amounted 
almost to fifty thousand men, and part of it having reduced 
Xuxembourg and some other towns in the Netherlands, be- 
fore he himself joined it, he now "marched with the whole 
towards the frontiers of Champagne. Charies, according to June, 
his agreement with the King •f fingland, ought to have ad* 
vanced directly towards Paris ; and th« Dauphin, who com- 
manded the only army to which Francis trusted for the se- 
curity of his dominions in that quarter, was in no condition 
to oppose him. But the miccess with which the French had 
defended Provence in th^ year one thousand five hundred 
and diirty-six, had taught then» thf most effectual medxxl of 
distressing an invading enemy. CSiampagne, a country aboun- 
ding more in vmes thatt cofn, was incapable of maintaining 
a great army ; and before the Emperor's approach, whatever 
could be of any use to his'troops had been carried off or de- 
stroyed.^ This renderedKt oecessary for him to be master 
of some^laces of strengdi, in order to secure- the convoj^, 
on which alone he now perceived that he must depend for 
subsistence ; and he found the frontier towns so iil provided 
for defence, that he ^hoped it K(l>uld not be a work either of 
much time W difficulty to rtduoe them. Accordingly, The empe- 
Ligny and Commercy, which he first attacked, surren- "' 2^**** 
dered after a short resistance. He. then invested StjuijB. 
Disier, which, ^ough it commanded an important pass 
6n the Mame, was destitute of every thing necessary for 
sustaining a siege. But the Count de Sancerre and M. de 
la Lande, who had acquired such reputation by the defence 
of Landrecy, generously threw themselves into the town, 
and undertook to hold it out to the last extremity. The 
Emperor soon found how capable they were of making good 
their {mimise, and that he could not expect to take the town 
without besieging it in form. This accordingly he under- 

dBella7,438, &c. 
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BOOK took ; and ad' it was his nature never to abandon any entefw 
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. prise in which he had once engaged, he persisted in it with 

0544; an inconsiderate obstinacy^ 

Heniy Ti^£ King of England's preparations for the campaign 

vests Bou- ^^T^ complete long before the Emperor's ; but as he did not 
logne. choose, on the One hand, to encounter alone the whole power 
6f France, and was unwilling, on the other, that his troops 
shpuld remain inactive, he took that opportunity of chastis- 
ing the Scots, by sending his fleet, together with a considerable 
psixt of his infantry^ under the Earl of Hertford, to invade 
their country* Hertford executed his commission with vi<^ 
gour, plundered and burnt Edinburgh and Leith, laid'wastb 
the adjacent coiintry, and reimbarked his men with such dis- 
patch that they joined their sovereign soon lifter his landing 
l\Ay 14. in France ^. When Henry arrived in that kingdom, he 
found the Emperor engaged in the siege of St. Disier; an 
ambassador, however, whom he sent to congratulate the 
English Monarch on his safe arrival on the continent, soli^ 
cited him to march^ in terms of the treaty, directly to Paris* 
But Charles had set his ally such an ill examfde of fulfilling 
the conditions of their confederacy with exactness, tl^at 
Henry, observing him employ his time and forces in taking 
towns for his own behoof, saw no reason why he should not 
attempt the reduction of some places that lay conveniently 
for himsel£ Without paying any regard to the Empeixnr's 
remonstrances, he immediate^ invested Boulogne, and com- 
manded the Duke of Norfolk to press the siege of Mon^ 
treuil, which had been begun before his arrival, by a body 
of Flemings, in conjunction with some English troops* 
While Charles and Henry showed such attention each to 
his own interest^ they both neglected the common cause* 
Instead of the imion and confidence requisite towards con* 
ducting the great plan that they had formed, they early di&* 
covered a mutual jealousy of each other, which, by degrees, 
begot distrust, atid ended in open hatred^. 

bailantde- By this time, Francis had, with unwearied industry^ 
St^^bicr. dnwn together an army^ capable, as well firom the number 

^ Hist. Scotland, i. 112; e Herbert. 
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^firom'^ vsdour of tbe tzocfNt, of mak^^ head against tbe B O O K 
enemy. But the Dauphin, who still acted as general, pru« ^'^* 
dendy decliping a batde, the Joss of which would have en* ^^^ 
dangered the kingdom, satisfied himself with hanssing the 
Emperor with his light troqps, cutting off his convoys, and 
laying waste the country around him. Though extremely 
distressed by these operations, Charles still pressed tfa^ 
siege of Su Disier, which Sancerre defended widi aston* 
islung fortitude fmd amduct. He stood repeated assaults, 
repulsing the enemy m them all ; and undismayed even by 
ihe death of his brave associate De la I^aqde, who was kil- 
led by a c9nnon4)all, he continued to show the same bold 
coimt^iaiioe and obstinate resolution. At the end of five 
weeks, he was still in a condition to hold out some time 
Joi&ger, when an lortifice at G^wivelle's induced him to sur- 
render. That crafty politician, having intercepted the key 
to the cypher which the Duke of Guise used in communi- 
cating intelligence to Sancerre, forged a letter in his name, 
authorizing Sancerre to capitulate, as the King, though high-" 
iy satisfied with his behaviour, thought it imprudent to hi^ 
^ard a battie for his reliefl This letter he convejred into 
ihe town in a manner whidi could raise no suqncion, and the 
governor fell ii^ the sfuure. Even then, he obtained such 
fanmourable conditions as his gallant defence merited, and 
^mong others^ a cessation of hostilities for eight days, at the 
espiration of which he bound himself to open the gates, if 
Francis, during that time, did not attack the Imperial army, 
and throw fresh troops into the town ^. Thus Sancerre, by 
detaining the Emperor so long before an inconsiderable place, 
afibrded his sovereign fiill time to assemble all his forces, and 
what rarely falls to the lot of an officer in such an inferior 
command, acquired the glory of having saved his country* 

As soon as St. Disier surrendered, the Emperor advano- August If. 
fed into the heart of Champagne, but Sancerre^s obstinate rorp^Uir* 
k*esistance had damped his sanguine hopes of penetrating to trates into 
Paris, and led him seriously to reflect on what he might ex- ^f France. 
pect befoxie towns of greater strength, ood defended by more 

f Brantome, tom. vi. 489* 
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BOOK numerous gamsons. At the same time, the procuring sub^ 
Bistence for his army was attended with great difficulty, 
2541^ which increased in proportion as he withdrew farther from 
lus own frontier. He had lost a great number of his best 
troops in the siege of St. Disier, and many fell daily in skir- 
mishes, which it was not in his power to avoid, though they 
wasted his army insensibly, without leading to any decisive 
action. The season advanced apace, and he had not yet the 
command either of a sufficient extent of territory, or of any 
such considerable town as rendered it safe to winter in the 
enemy's country. Great arrears too were now due to his sol- 
diers, who were upon the point of mutinying for their pay^ 
while he knew not from what funds to satisfy them. AH 
these considerations induced him to listen to the overtures 
of peace, which a Spanish Dominican, the confessor of hb 
sister the Queen of France, had secredy made to his confes* 
sor, a monk of the same order. In consequence of this, 
plenipotentiaries were named on both sides, and began their 
conferences in Chausse, a small village near Chalons. At 
the same time, Charles, either from a desire of making one 
great final effi:>rt against France, or merely to gain a pretext 
for deserting his sdly, and concluding a separate peace, sent 
}an ambassador formally to require Henry, according to the 
stipulation in their treaty, to advance towards Paris. While 
he expected a return from him, and waited the issue of the 
conferences at Chausse, he continued to march forward, 
though in the utmost distress from scarcity of provisiohs. 
But at last, by a fortunate motion on his part, or through 
some neglect or treachery on that of the French, he surpris- 
ed first Espemey and then Chateau Thierry, in both which 
were considerable magazines. No sooner was it known that 
these towns, the latter of which is not two days march from 
Paris, were in the hands of the enemy, than that g^eat capi* 
tal, defenceless, and susceptible of any violent alarm in pro* 
portion to its greatness, was filled with consternation. The 
inhabitants, as if the Emperor had been already at their 
gates, fled in the wildest confusion and despair, many send- 
ing their wives and children down the Seine to RoUen, 
others to Orleans, and the towns upon the Loire. Francis 
himself, more afflicted with this than with any other event 
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doling his reign, and sensiUe as weU of due triumph that his BOOK 
rival would enjoy in insulting his ci^ital, as of ^ danger to 
which the kingdom was exposed, could not refrain from ay- u ^ 
mg out, in the first emotion of his surprise and sorrow, 
^* How dear, O my God, do I pay for this crown, which I 
thought thou hadst granted me htdy < !" But recovering 
in a moment from this sudden sally of peevishness and im» 
patience, he ^evoudy added, ^^ Thy will, however, be done ;^ 
and proceeded to issue the necessary orders for opposing die 
enemy with his usual activity and presence of mind* The 
Dauphin detached eight thousand men to Paris, which re- 
vived the courage of the affiighted citixens ; he threw a 
strong garrison into Meaux, and by a forced march got into 
Ferte, between the Imperialists and the capitaL 

Upon this, the £mperor, who began again to feel the OUis«d i» 
want of provisions, perceiving that the Dauphin still pruc ***"*' 
dendy declined a batde, and not daring to attack his can^ 
with forces so much shattered and reduced by hard service, 
turned suddenly to the right, and began to fall baxk towards 
Soissons. Having about this time received Henry's answer, 
whereby he refused to abandon the sieges of Boulogne and 
Montreuil, of both which he expected every moment to get 
possession, he thought himself absolved from all obligadons 
of adhering to the treaty with him, and at fiill liberty to con- 
sult his own interest in what manner soever he pleased*. He 
consented, therefore, to renew the conference, which the sur* 
prise of Espemey had broken off. To conclude a peace be- Peace be^ 
tween two Princes, one of whom gready desired, and the 5^*"f^"^ 
other gready needed it, did not require a long negociation* ctb con- 
It was signed at Crespy, a small town near Meaux, on the ^^^ ^^ 
eighteenth of September. The chief articles of it were. 
That aU the conquests which either party had nmde since 
the truce of Nice shall be restored ; That the Emperor shall 
S^ve in marriage to the Duke, of Orieans, either his own 
eldest daughter, or the second daughter of his brother Fer- 
dinand } That if he chose to bestow on him his own daugh- 
ter, he shall setde oi^ her all the provinces of the Low-t. 

% Brantomei torn. vi. 3SU 
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B O O ll Gountrled, to be erected into Bh inAspesldtnt state, wltidN[ 
. dhall descend to the male issue cif the manidge ; That if hei 

determined to give him his niece, he shaU^ with her, granft 
him th^ investilure of Milan and its dependencies ; That 
he shall within four inonths declare which of these two 
Princesses he had pitched upion, and fidfil the respeocive 
ecmditi^is upon the consummation of die iluirriage, wMch 
shall take place within a year from the &ie of the treaty; 
That as soon as the Duke of Orleans is put in possession 
cither of the Low-Coimtrles or of Milan, Francis shaU restore 
to the Duke of Savoy all that he now possesses of his tcrri4 
t6ries, except Pignerol and Mohtmilian ; That Francis shall 
fenounce all pretensions to the kingdom of Naples, or to the 
sovereignty of Flanders and Artois, and Chatles shall give 
up his claim to the duchy of Burgundy and county of Cha-? 
tolois ; That Francis shall give no aid to the ejtiled King of 
Navarre ; That both Monarchs shaH join in making w^ 
upon the Turk, towards which the King shall forhish, wheii 
required by the Emperor ^d Empire, six hundred mex| at 
slrtiid, and ten thousand foot^« 



Motives of Besidks the inimediate niotives to this peace, arising 
jt^ *"^ firotn the distress of his army through want of provisions ; 
fit>m the diffictilty of retreating out of Frsmce, and die im^ 
possibility of securing wititer-quarters there ; die Emperor 
was influenced by odier considerations, more distant indeed^ 
but not less weighty. The Pope was oflfended to a great 
degree, as well at hid concessions to the Protestants in the 
late diet, as at his consenting to cdl a council, and to admit 
of public disputations in Germany with a view of determinT 
ing die doctrines in controversy. Paul considering both 
these steps as sacrikgious encroachments on the juiisdictioti 
as well as privileges of the Holy See, had addressed to the 
jEmperor a remonstr^ice rather than a letter on diis subject^ 
written with such acrimony of langilage, and in a style of 
such high audiority, as discovered more of an intention to 
draw on a quarrel than of a desire to redaim him. This ill 
humour was not a litde < inflamed by tfat Emperor's leagues 

h Recueil des Traitez, torn. i. 227* Belius de Causls Pacis Crepiac. it> 
Actis Erudit. Lips. 1763. 
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with Htmry cl Maskf^aand^ which being contracted widi an he- B O O K 



retic, expommioiicated by die apostolic see, appeared to the 
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P(^ a prc^ane alUatice, and was not less dreaded by him 1544^ 
than that of Francis widi Solyman* Paul's son and grand« 
jBon, hig^y incensed at the EmpeitM* for having refused to 
gratify them with regard to die alienation of Parma and 
Placs^tia, contributed by their suggestions to sour and dis* 
gust him still more. To all which was added the powerful 
operation of ^e flattery and promises which Francis inces* 
santly employed to gain him* Though from his desire of 
inaiiitaining a neutraliQr^ the Pope had hitherto suppressed 
his own resentment, had eluded the artifices of his own £»• 
mi|y, and resisted the solicitations of the French King, it 
was not safie to rely much on the steadiness of a man whom 
his passions, his friends, and his interest combined to shake* 
The union of the Pope with France, Charles well knew, 
would instandy expose his dominions in Italy to be attacked* 
The Venetians, he forqsaw, would probably follow the ex- 
ample of a PontifF who was considered as a model of poliu* 
cal vifdom among the Italians ; and thus, at a juncture 
irheq h^ felt himself hardly equal to the burden of the pre- 
sent war, he would be overwhelmed with the weight of a 
new .confederacy against him^ At the same time, the 
Turks, ^Impst .i^iresisted, made such progress in Hungary, 
i:«4uci^ to]f n after town, that they approached near to the 
confines of ^.Austrian provinces'^. Above all these, the 
eztraordiij^uy progress of the Protestant doctrines in Gei^ 
many, and the dangerous combination into which the Princes 
of that profession .had entered, called for his immediate at* 
tentioD. Almoetone half of. Germany had revolted fiiom 
die jestablished church ; the fideliQ- of the rest was mu<^ 
shaken;. the nobility of Austria had deaaanded of Ferdi* 
Hand the firee exercise of reUgion^; the Bphemians, among 
wbo^i soiiie seeds of the doctrines of Huss still remained, 
q>enly favoured the new opinions ; the archbishop of Co^ 
logne, with a zeal which is seldom found among ecclesiaa» 
tics, had begun the reformation of his diocese ; nor was it 
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B 0. k possible, unless somk tiiAelf ted effebtbol etieelt weft ti^^ 
 ' ^ to the spirit of ihnbvflfti<», to fer^eg wheffe itl^^d^^d*; 
l$44; H^ himself had been a \vitn^ss in Hkt late 8iei, 16 &^ |3^ 
itniptoiy and decisive totie ivttich the Frotekanb 4i^ Ii5>^ 
Assumed. He had seen liow, from cohlidcfitee in flie^ ndtn^ 
ber and union, they had forgo^h the hutnble ityte of tticSr 
first petitions, and had gtown to such fookbiess ils 6|i^3r ^16 
despise Ihe Pope, and to show ho great yevere^difefbr^hl^ 
ImpeHal dignity itself. If, therefore, he wished to thaint^iti 
either the Atident religion or his own authority, and MrmAA 
hot choose io dwindle into^a niere nomina!! head of the Etn* 
pire, some vigorous and spfeedy effort wa» tequisiter on hid 
part, whith could not be made during a war that requited 
ihe gi-eatest exertion of his stretigth against k fi^rbign tasA 

powerful enemy- 

 • '  . - 

' SircH being the Emperor^s inddcenients to peace, hie \aA 
tx6 address tb frame die treaty of Crespy so iw to prbmbtb 
all the ends which he had 4h view. By toming td^ a6 slgt^e» 
ment with Prancis, hfe took from tike Pope all ^oftpeet of ^i^ 
vantage ih courting the frtekidbthip of that 'Mon^h in pi«e£ 
ibrehce to his. By th^ provis6 with regard to k wal* WiA 
the Turic^, he not only deprivedi Solyixuui of a pow^pM sOIy^ 
blit iurned the ^tm's of thi^t alfy again^ him. By a p^vatie^ 
micle, not inserted in the trelaty^ diat it might ttist t^^ a^ 
tmses^sonable alarm, he agreed with Franek that both ahotdd 
e2d5it all dieir inflUenc^ and power' ih ondei* to procure a ge^ 
tieral council, to assett its authority, and to extermmate tM 
Protestant heresy out of tfi^ir dominicms. Thii eUt oiF ilk 
bhance of assistskhce wKitik tiie cobfedefale^ dF Smdbdtk 
ihight expect from the Fretick Kkig*" $ and kst'thek solkia^ 
tations, ot" tiis jeatoms}^ of dn ieb&cient rivals Should heresiftihr 
tempt Ffancis to forget this ei^gement, hs left Mm ^liJsm^ 
rassed with a war agaiiist England, which Wbtdd |mt 4l Oiift 
of his power to take axiy considei^ble palt-in'ffie iifiio^ Kf 
tJe'hnany. 

War con- Henrt, possessed *t all 'times with an high idea of his 
twecn ^^^^ power and importance^ tmt,>ifl Ihe tnoA sensible manner, 

m Seek. lib. iii. 49^ 

'I .til •10/ 



%i negl^ v^tl^ which the £i|Aperor had treated him in con- B. O O K 
cludjing 9 sqjwate peace* But the situation of his affairs ^'' 
was such as somewhat alleviated the mortification >YhLch thi$ "JITT 
pccasjoned* For though he was obliged to recal the pukq France and 
of Norfol); from the siege of IV^pntreuil, because the Flem* ^sem'u. 
jsh troops received orders to retire, Boulogne had surreo^i; 
^ered befipre the negociatioos at Crespy were brought to an 
isusue. ^hile elated with vanity on account of tliis conquest, 
^ofd ipftnned with indignation against the Emperor, the am- 
b^fsador^ w^iom Francis sent to make overtures of peace^ 
found him ^ arrogant to grant what was moderate or equi« 
table* His demands wese indeed extravagant, and made in 
the tone of a conqueror; that Francis should renounce hi^ 
alliance wi^ Scodand, and not only pay up the arrears of 
former debts^ but reimburse the money which Heniy had 
expended in die present war* Francis, though sincerely de« 
fojpus of peace, and wiHing tQ yield a jg;reat deal in order tQ 
obtain it, being now free from the presstire of the Imperial 
arms, rejected these ignoniinious propositions with discl?iin « 
and Ifenry departing for Engls^d, hostilities contini^d be* 
fweei) the two nations "• 

The treaty of peace, how acceptable soever to th^ people The Dau- 
of France, whom it delivered from the dread of ip ei^en^y F ^1^ **^^ 
who had penetrated into the heart of the kingdom, was )oud» the peace 
\y complained of by the Dauphin. He considered it as a *^^ Crcspjr. 
jnanifest proof of tKe King his father's extraordinary p^rti- 
9iity towards his yoiuiger brother,, now Duke of Orleans, and 
complained that, from his eagerness to gain an establishment 
for a favourite son, he had sacrificed the honour of the king* 
dom^ and renounced the most ancient as well as valuable 
lig^s of t)ie crown« ^ut as he di^rst not venture to offend 
die King by re&isipg to ratify it, though extremely desirous 
at the same time of securing, to himself the privilege of re- 
.cl^nung what was now alienated ^q much to his detriment, 
he secretly protested, in presence of some of his adherents, 
against the whole transaction ; and declared whatever he 
should be obliged to do in order to confirm it, null in itself, 

n Mem. de Ribier, torn. i. p. 57S. Herbert, 244. 
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BOOK! and void of all obligation. The parliament of Thoubmtf, 
^^^' {)robably by the instigation of his partisans, did the same®* 
j^^' But Francis, highly pleased as well with having delivered 
his subjects from the miseries of an invasion, as with the 
prospect of acquiring an independent setdement for his son 
at no greater price than that of renouncing conquests to 
which he had nO just claim ; titles which had brought so 
much expetise and so many disasters upon the nation ; and 
rights grown obsolete and of no value ; ratified the treaty 
with great joy. Charles, within the time prescribed by the 
treaty, declared his iiitention of giving Ferdinand^s daugh- 
ter in marriage to the Duke of Orleans, together with the 
dutchy of Milan as her dowry p. Every circumstance 
seemed to promise the continuance of peace. The Empe- 
rpr, cruelly afflicted with the gout, appeared to be in no con- 
dition to undertake any enterprise where great activity was 
requisite, or much fatigue to be endured. He himself felt 
tills, or wished at least that it should be believed ; and being 
so much diisabled by this excruciating distemper, when a 
French ambassador followed him to Brussels, in order to be 
present at his ratification of the treaty of peace, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty that he signed his name, he ob- 
served, tiiat there was no great danger of his violating these 
articles, as a hand that could hardly hold a pen, was littie 
able to brandish a lance. 



The einpe< 
Jror'a 
schemes 
•with re- 
spect to 
Germany. 



The violence of his disease confined the Emperor seve* 
ral months in Brussels, and was the apparent cause of putting 
off the execution of the great scheme which he had formed 
in order to humble the Protestant party in Germany. But 
there were other reasons for this delay. For, however pre- 
valent the motives were which determined him to undertake 
this enterprise, the nature of that great body which he was 
about to attack, as well as the situation of his own affairs, 
made it necessary to deliberate long, to proceed with cau- 
tion, and not too suddenly to throw aside the veil under 
which he had hitherto concealed his real sentiments and 



o Recueil des Traitez, torn. ii. 235. 338* 
p Ibid. torn. ii. 238. 
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lichetnes. He was sensible that the Protestants, consdous BOOK 
t>f their own strength, but under ccmtinual apprdnensions of ^^^* 
his designs, had all the boldness of a powerftd confederacy, «^,^ 
joined to the jealousy (^ a feeble faction ; and were no less 
quick-sighted to discern the first appearance of danger, dum 
ready to take arms in order to repel it. At the same time, he 
still continued involved in a Turkish war ; and though,in order 
to deliver himself from this incumbrance, he had determin- 
ed to send an envoy to the Porte with most advantageous 
and even submissive overtures of peace, the resolutions of 
that haughty court were so uncertain, that before these were 
known, it would have been highly imprudent to have kindled 
the flames of civil war in his own domimons. 

Upon this account, he appeared dissatisfied With a bull is* The Pope 
sued by the Pope immediately after the peace of Crespy, •»"««»• 
summoning the council to assemble at Trent early next councU to 
spring, and exhorting all Christian Princes to embrace the 5«** ^ 
opportunity that the present happy interval of tranquillity af- Nov. 19. 
forded them, of suppressing those heresies which threatenh * 
ed to subvert whatever was sacred or venerable among 
Christians. But after such a slight expression 6f dislike, aft 
was necessary in order to CQver his designs, he determined 
to countenance the council, which might become no inconsi- 
derable instrument towards accomplishing lus projects, and 
therefore not only appointed ambassadors to appear there in 
his name, but ordered the ecclesiastics in his dominions to 
attend at the time prefixed^. 

Such were the Emperor^s views, when the Imperial diet, 1541. 
after several prorogations, was opened at Worms. The Pro- wonw. 
testants^ who enjoyed the free exercise of their religion by a Much 34^ 
very precarious tenure, having no odier security for it than 
the recess of the last diet, which was to continue in force on- 
ly until the meeting of a council, wished eamesdy to establish 
that important privilege upon some firmer basis, and to hold 
it by a perpetual not a temporary title. But instead of 
oiFering them any additional security, Ferdinand opened the 

q F. Paur, X04. 



^^ TH? piIGN OF THE 

^ O O j/i 4iet witi) ob^Fving, ifaat there were two points, which chi^^- 
^' ly required consideratipn, the prosecution of the war agains^ 

ISiS, .^? T^^^^'. ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ religion ; that the fonner was th^ 

ipqst urgen^ as Solymap, after conquering the greatest pait 

of J^ungary^ was now ready to fall upon the Austrian pro^ 

vinces ]; that the Emperor, who, from the beginning of his 

reign, had neglected no opportunity of annoying this fonm- 

dajble enemy, ^d with the hazard of his own person had 

resisted his attacks, being animated still with the same zeal, 

had now consented to stop short in the career of his success 

against France, that, in conjunction with his ancient rival, 

he might turn his arms with greater vigour against the conx- 

mon adversary of the CKristian faith ; thajt it became all the 

members of the Empire to second those pious endeavours 

. of its^ head j that, therefore, they ought, without delay, to 

vote him such effectual aid, as not only their duty but their 

interest called upon them to furnish ; that th^ controversies 

about religion were so intricate,, and of such diiScult discus- 

^^on,as to give no hope of its being possible to, bring them at 

Ferdinand Present to Miy final issue ; that by perseverance and repeat- 

requires g^j solicitations the Emperor had at length prevailed on the 

mans to ac- Vope to call a council, for which they had so often wished 

knowledge ^j petitioned ; that the time appointed for its meeting was 

now come, and both parties ought to wait for its decrees, 

and submit to them as the decisions of the universal church. 

^ The popish members of the diet received this declaration 
with great applause, and signified their entire acquiescence 
in every particular which it contained. The Protestants ex- 
pressed great siapxise at propositions, which were so mani- 
' $ss4y repugnant to the recess of the former diet ; they in- 
sisted that the questions with regard to religion, as first in 
dignil^ and importance, ought to come first under delibera- 
tioii ; that, alarming as the progress of the Turks was to all 
Germany, the securing the free exercise of their religion 
touched ttxem still more nearly, nor could they prosecute a 
foreign war with spirit, while solicitous and imcertain al^oiit 
their domestic tranquillity ; that if the latter were once ren- 
dered firm and permanent, they would concur widi their 
countrymen in pushing the foriner, and yield to none of them 



Hi lactiVity of ttil. Btit if the dahger from ibe TurkifiK fi b O i 
ahins vras indeed so imminent, as iiot to admit of such a de« ^^ 
fey as would be occasioned by an imtnediate examinatioti of -^^ 
the controverted points in religion, they required that a diH 
should be mstandy appointed, to which the final settlemetft 
of their religious disputes should be referred ; and that iii 
the mean time the decree of the former diet concerning; re« 
ligion shoisid be explained in a point which they deemed es^ 
sendalw By the redess of Spires it was provided, that they 
shbuld enjoy immolestedthepuUic exercise of their relig;iOD^ 
until the meeting of a legal council ; but as the Pope had 
now called a council, to which Ferdinand had required them 
to submit, they began to suspect that their adversaries might 
take advantage of an ambiguity in the terms of the recess; 
and pretending that the event therein hiention^d had kioW 
taktn place, niight pnmounce them to be no longer endtted 
to the same indulgence. In oi*der to guard against this in-i 
terpretatibn, they renewed their former remonstrances 
against a council called to meet without the bounds of the 
Empire, summoned hy the Pope's authority, and in which 
he assumed the right of presiding ; and declared that, not- 
withstanding the convocaticm of any such iBeg^ stsseittUyj 
they still held the recess of the late diet to be ih full force. 

I 

-At other junctufeis, whfen the -Emperot diought it bf od^ Emperor 
vantage to sooth and gain the Protestants, he had deVUed wora^ 
Expedients for giving them ^atiifection with regmtl ttt dd 
kands seemingly more extl^vagsdit ; hiit hi^ VieWi at prfci 
ient being very different, Ferdinand, by his commdtid^ i^d- 
hered itifiexibly to his first propositions, ahd ivould nittk^ nrt 
concessions which had the most remote tendteiifcy to thrb^ 
discredit bn the council, or ttt ^e^ken its authority. I'h^ 
Ptbtestants, on their part, wete nd le^s itiile^ible ; aild after 
touch time spent in fruitless erideavOiits to Cdtivlhce feaeh 
bdtcr, they came to no agreement. - NoV did the pf-eifenee of 
the Emperor, who ujxm his recoveiy ari'ived at Worini, fioUt May 15. 
tribute in any degree to render the Protestants more coni4 
pliant. FuHy convinced that they were maintaining the 
cause of God and of truth, they showed themselves siXp^hr 
to the allure'mehts of interest, or the sugg^i^tions of fesfr; 
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■t • - » fc 

BOOK and mpx>portioii as the Emperor redoubled lussoUdUitions: 

• or discovered his designs, their boldness seems to have in- 

1545. creased. At last diey apexHy declared, that they would not 

The Pro- ^y^n deign to vincUcate their tenets in presence of a council, 

dlsdaiinall assembled not to examine, but to condemn them ; and that 

connexion they would pay no regard to an assembly held under the in« 

council of fluency of a Pope, who had aheady precluded himself from 

Trent. g]X ^iie to act as a judge, by his having stigmatized their 

opinions with the name of heresy, and denounced against 

them the heaviest censures which, in the plenitude of his. 

usurped power, he could inflict'. 

« 
Condoctof While the Protestants, with such union as well as firm* 

Saxony in uess, rejected all intercourse with the council, and refused 
this diet, iixtir assent to the Imperial demands in respect to the Turk- 
ish war, Maurice of Saxony alone showed an inclination ta 
gratify the Emperor with regard to both. Though he pro- 
fessed an inviolable regard for the Protestant religion, he as- 
sumed an appearance of moderation peculiar to himself, bjr 
which he confirmed the favourable . sentinients which the 
Emperor already entertained of him,, and gradually paved 
the way for executing the ambitious designs which sdways 
occupied his. active and enterprising mind '• His example, 
however, had litde influence upon such as agreed with him 
in their religious opinions ; and Charles perceived that he 
could not hope either to procure present aid from the Pro* 
testants against the Turks,or to quiet their fears and jeak>usies 
on account of their religion. But, as his schemes were not 
yet ripe for execution, nor his preparations so far advanced 
that he could force the compUance of the Protestants^ or 
pimish their obstinacy, he artfully concealed, his own in- 
tentions. That he mig^t augment their security, he ap« 
August 4. pointed a diet to be held at Ratisbon early next year, in or* 
der to adjust what was now left undetermined ; and previ- 
ous to it, he agreed that a certain number of divines of each 
party should meet, in order to confer upon the points in dis- 
pute ^ 

. r Sleid. 343, &c. Seek. iii. 543, && Thuan. Histor. lib. ii. p! 56. 
I Seek. iii. 571. ' t Sleid. 351. 
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But, K^ far soever this appearance of a desire to main- BOOK 
tson thfe present tranquillity might have imposed upon the' ' 

Protestittfts; the Emperor was incapable of such umform and 2545^ 
thoroii^ dis^muktion, as to hide altogether from their The Pro- 
viewlhe dangerous designs which he was meditating against ^^^ ^o 
tfeeni. Herman Count de Wied, Archbishop and Elector Mtpecttlie 
dT Colbgtvc, a prelate conspicuous for his virtue and pimi- 
tive slmpBcitf of inanners, though not more distinguished 
for learning than the other descendants of noble families, 
who in d^t age posisessed m<9st of the great benefices in 
Gehnakiy^ having become a proselyte to the doctrines of the 
Refbmiers, had begun in the year one thousand five hun- 
dred and forty-three, with the assistance of Melancthon and 
Bticer^ to aHoUsh the ancient superstition in his diocese, and 
to introduce inita pibce the rites estabfished ambng the Pftv 
testants. But the canons of his cathedral, who were not 
possessed with the same spirit of innovation, and who fore- 
saw how* fatal the levelling genius of the new sect would 
prove *to their dignity and wealth, opposed from the begin- 
ning', this unprecedented enterprise of their Archbishop, with 
all the zeal flowing from reverence for old institutions, 
heightened by concern for their own interest; This oppo- 
sition^ which the Archbishop considered only as a new argu- 
ment to demoiistfiite the necessity of a reformation, neither 
shook his resoUition, nor slackened his ardour in prosecut- 
ing^his plfc The canons, perceiving all their endeavours to 
check' his ckreer to be ineffectual, solemnly protested against 
his prdceedihgs, and appealed for redress to the Pope and 
Emperor, the former as his ecclesiastical, the letter as his 
civil superior. This appeal being laid before the Emperor, 
during his residence in Worms, he took the canons of Co- 
logne under his immediate protection ; enjoined them to 
proceed with* rigour against aU'^ho revolted from the esta- 
blished church ; prohibited the Archbishop to make any in- 
nbvatibn in his dibcese; and summoned him to appear at 
Brussels within thirty'days, to answer the accusations which 
should be preferred against him \ 

n Sleia. 310: S40; 351 . Seek. lii. 443. SS3. 
V6t. III. G 
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BOO K^ To this ckar evidence of his hostile intendons against die 
. Protestant party, Charles added other proofs still more cx«. 

1545.. plicit. In his hereditary dominions of the Low-Countries, 
• he persecuted all who were suspected of Lutheranism with 
unrelenting rigour. As soon as he arrived at Worms^ he 
silenced the Protestant preachers in that city. He allowed . 
an Italian monk to inveigh against the Ludierans from the 
pulpit of his chapel, and to call upon him, as he regarded 
t)ie favour of God, to exterminate that pestilent heresy. He 
dispatched the embassy, which has been already nuentioned, 
to Constantinople, with overtures of peace, that he might be . 
free from any apprehensions of danger, or interruption from 
that quarter. Nor did any of these steps, or dieir danger- 
ous tendency, escape the jealous observation of the Protest- 
ants, or fail to alarm their fears, and to excite their solicitude 
for the safety of their sect. . 

■> 
Death of Meaxwhile, Charles's good fortune, which predomi- 

of Orlea^ Halted on all occasions over that of his rival Francis, extri* 
cated him out of a difficulty, from which, with all bis saga- 
city and address, he would have found it no easy matter tp 
Septa, have disentangled himself. Just about the time when thje 
Duke of Orleans should have received Ferdinand's daughter 
in marriage, and togedier with her the possession of the . 
Milanese, he died of a malignant fever. By this event, the 
Kmperor was freed from the necessit}^ of giving up a valu« 
able province into th^ hands of an enemy, or from the inde- 
cency of violating a recent and solemn engagement, which 
must have occasioned an immediate rupture with France. 
He affected, however, to express great sorrow for the un- 
timely death of a young Prince, who was to have been so 
nearly allied to him ; but he carefully avoided entering into 
any fresh discussions concerning the JV^ilanese ; and would 
not listen to a proposal which came bosn. Francis, of new- 
modelling die treaty of Crespy, so as to make him some 
reparation for the advantages which he had lost by the de- 
mise of his son. In the more acUve and vigorous part of 
Francis's reign, a declaration of war would have been the 
certain and instantaneous consequence of such a flat refusal 
to comply with a demand seemingly so equitaUe ; but the 
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dec&iing stflnte of his own health, the exhausted condition of B O O K 
his kingdom, togedier with the burden of the war against ^ 
England, oUiged him, at present, to dissemble his resent- 2545 
ment, and to put off thoughts of revenge to some odier 
juncture. In consequence of this event, the unfortunate 
Ouke of Savoy lost all hope of obtaining the restitution of 
his territories; and the rights or claims relinquished by the 
treaty of Crespy, returned in full force to the crown of 
France, to serve as pretexts for future wars *• 

Upok the first mtelligence of the Duke of Orleans^s death. The Pope 
the ctmfederates of Smalkalde flattered themselves that the d^chlei'of 
essential alterations which appeared to be imavoidable con- Parm* and 

Pta.eentia. 

sequences of it could hardly fail of producing a rupture, to hw son. 
winch would prove the means of their safety. But they 
ivere not more disappointed with regard to this, than in 
their expectations from an event which seemed to be the 
eertain prelude of a quarrel between the Emperor and the 
Pope. When Paul, whose passion for aggrandizing his fa^ 
mily increased as he advanced in years, and as he saw the 
digmty and power which they derived immediately froni 
him becoming more precarious, found that he could not 
bring Charles to approve of his ambitious schemes, he ven« 
tared to grant his son Peter Lewis the investiture of Parma 
and Placentia, though at the risk of incurring the displea- 
sure of tile Emperor. At a time when a great part of Eu- 
rope inveighed openly against the corrupt manners and ex- 
orbitant power of Ecclesiastics, and when a council was 
summoned to reform the disorders in the church, this inde- 
cent grant of such a principality, to a son of whose illegiti* 
mate bihh the Pope ought to have been ashamed, and whose 
licentious morals all good men detested, gave general o& 
fence. Some Cardinals in the Imperial interest remonstrated 
against such an unbecommg alienation of the patrimony of 
the church ; the Spanish ambassador would not be present 
at the solemnity of his infeofment ; and upon pretext that 
these cities were part of the Milanese state, the Emperor 
peremptorily refused to confirm the deed of investiture. But 

X Belcaarii comment. 769. Paruta^ Hist. Venet. iv. p. 177. 
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BOOK Jbotfa the Einperor and Pope being iiitept upon p^e conqxia 
• ' object in Gennany, they sacrificed thejr particidar paBsiqa^ 

1545. ^ ^^ public cause, and si^pressed the eniotions of jealouajr 
or resentment which were rising on this occasio% that th«y 
might joindy pursue what each deemed to b« of gi^ter 
importance^. 

Henry of AbouT this time the peace of Germany was disturbed by 

kindles a ^ violent but short erupUon of Henty Duke of Brunswiclf* 

war in This Prince though still stript of his dominions, which the 

crmanf . £ jj^p^j^j. j^^jj j^ sequestration, until his differences with the 

confederates of Smalkalde should be adjusted, possessed 
however so much credit in Germany, that he undertook I9 
raise for the French King a considerable body of tro9ps to 
be employed in the war against England. The money sti- 
pulated for this purpose was duly advanced by Francis ; the 
troops were levied ; but Henry, instead of leading them to* 
irards France, suddenly entered his own dominions at their 
head, in hopes of recovering possession of them t^fore any 
army could be assembled to oppose him* The confederates 
were not more surprised at this unexpected attack, than the 
King of France was astonished at a mean thievish fraud, so 
unbecoming the character of a Prince. But the Landgrave 
of Hesse, with incredible e:q)edition, collected as many 
men as put a stop to the progress of Henry's undisciplined 
forces, and being joined by his son-in-law, Maurice, and by 
some troops belonging to the Elector of Saxony, he gained 
such advantages over Henry, who was rash and bold in 
forming his schemes, but feeble and undetermined in exe*> 
cuting them, as obliged him to disband his army, and to 
surrender himself, together with his eldest son, prisoners at 
£scretio^ He was kept in dose confinement, lentil a new 
reverse of affairs procured him liberty'. 

1546. As this defeat of Hemy's wild enterprise added new re* 
formation pi^^tion to the arms of die Protestants^ the establishment of 
of the Fa- the Protestant reli^cm in the Palatinate I»pught a gi;eat &o 

latinate. 

y Paruta, Hist. Vcnet. iv. 178. Pallavic 180. 
B Sleid. 352. Seek. iii. 567. 
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cMKOQi of stneogth to tlieir party. Frederick, who succeed- BOOK 
fid bis brodier Lewis in that Electorate, had long been sua- 
pected of a secret propensity to the doctrines of the Relbrm« |^^ 
ers, which, upon his accession to the principality, be openly 
manifested* But as he expected that something efiectual 
towards a general and legal establishment of religion, would 
be the fruit of so many diets, conferences, and negociaticma, 
he did not, at first, attempt any puUic innovation in hit do- 
mimons. Finding all these issue in nothing, he duxigfat Jsn* 90. 
himself called, at length, to countenance by his autlx^^ 
the system which he aj^roved of, and to gratify die widies 
of hiB subjects, who, by dieir intercourse with the Protestant 
states, had almost universally imbibed their opinions* As 
the warmth and impetuosity wluch accompanied die spirit of 
Refertnation in its first efforts, had somewhat abated, this 
change was made with great order and regularity ; the an« 
cient rites were abolished, and new forms intrexiuced, 
without any acts of violence, or symptom of discontent. 
Though Frederick adopted the religious system of the Pro- 
testaats, he imitated the example of Maurice, and did not 
nccede to die league of Smalksdde\ 

. A Fjrw we^a before this revolution in the Palatinate, the The coan. 
generqjl council was opened with the accustomed solemnities ^jif*'?' 
at Trent. The eyes of the CathbUc states were turned widi Trent, 
lauch expectation towards an assemUy, which aB had con* 
^iden^ as capable of applying an efib:tual remedy for the 
discvders of the church whe^ they first broke out, though 
many were afeaid that it was now too late to hope fi:>r great 
benefit firom it, when the malady, by bemg stdTered to in- 
crease during twenty-eight years, had become inveterate, 
and grown to such extreme violence. The Pope, by his 
last bull of convocation, had appointed .the first meeting to 
be held in March. But his views, and those of the Em- 
peror, werff so different, that almost the whole year was 
spent in n^gociations* Charies,' who foresaw that the rigor- 
ous d^csf es of &e council against the Protestants would 
4Q0n drive them, in self-defence as well as from resentment, 

a Skid. 3^6. Seql^. L ixi. $1§, 
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B O O ^ to some desperate extreme, laboured to put off its meeciilg 
- until his warlike preparations were so far advanced, that he 

1546. might be in a condition to second its decisions by the force 
of his arms. The Pope, who had early sent to Trent the 
' legates who were to preside in his name, knowing to what 
contempt it would expose his authority, and what suspicions 
it would beget of his intentions, if the fathers of the council 
should remain in a state of inactivity, when the church was 
in such danger as to require their immediate and vigorous 
interposition, insisted either upon translating the council to 
some city in Italy, or 'upon suspending altogether k& pro^ 
ceedings at that juncture, or upon authorizing it to begin 
its deliberations immediately. The Emperor rejected the 
two. former expedients as equally ofiensive to the Germans 
of every denomination ; but finding it impossible to ehide 
the latter, he proposed that the council should begin with 
reforming the disorders in the church, before it proceeded 
to examine or define articles of faith. This was the very 
thing which the court of Rome dreaded most, and which 
.hadprompte4 it to employ so many artifices in order to pre- 
vent the meeting of such a dangerous judicatory* Paul, 
though more compliant than some of his predecess(»s with 
regard to calling a council, was no less jealous than they had 
been of its jurisdiction, and saw what matter of triumph 
such a method of proceeding would afibrd the heretics. He 
apprehended consequences not only humbling but fatal to 
the papal see, if the council came to consider an inquest intd 
abuses as their only business ; or if inferior prelates w^e al^ 
lowed to gratify their own envy and peevishness, by pre- 
scribing rules to those who were exalted above them in dig- 
nity and power. Without listening, therefore, to thia in- 
sidious , proposal of the Emperor, he instructed his legates 
^ to open the counciL 

itTpi^ The first session was spent in matters of form. In a sub- 

ceedings. sequent one, it was agreed that the framing a confession of 
faith, wherein should be contained all the articles which the 
church required its members to believe, ought to be the 
first and principal business of the council ; but that, at the 
same time, due attention should be given to what was ne« 
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QcaMffY towards die reformation of mamms and diadpUne^ BOOK 
From this, first symptom of the spirit, with which the coun* 
dl was animated^ from the high tone of authority which the ^^^ 
l($gates who presided in it assumed, and from the implicit 
deference with which most of the members fioUowed their ' 

directioQs, the Protestants conjectured with ease what de- 
cisions they might expect. It astonished them, hotwe ver^ to 
see fbity prelates (for no greater number were yet assem- 
bl^d) assume authority as representatives of. the universal 
church, and proceed to determine the most important points 
of doctrine in its name^ SaisiUe of this indecency^ as well 
as of the ridicule with which it might be attended, the coun« 
cil advanced slowly ^ in its deliberations, and all its pit>ceed* 
ings "vitere for some time languishing and fe^e \ As soon 
as the confederates of SmaBcalde received informaticm of 
die evening of die comcil, they puUished a loi^ manifesto, 
conteining a renewal of their protest against its meetings to- 
gether with the reasons which induced them to decline its 
juri^ctionS The Pope and £mperor, on their part, were 
so linle solicitous to quicken or add vigour to its operations, 
as plainly discovered .that some object of greater importance 
occupied and interested them. 

Thu Protestants were not inattentive or unconcerned Apprehen- 
spectntors of the niotions <^ the sovereign Pontiff and of the Pro- 
Charles, and they entertained every day more violent sus- tc8t«at«. 
piciOns xjf their intentions, in consequence of intelligence re- 
ceived fiom different quarters of the machinations canyiag 
cm agdnst them* The King of England informed them, 
that the Emperor, having long resolved to exterminate their 
opinions, woidd not fail to employ this interval of tranquil- 
^ which he now enjoyed, as the most favourable juncture 
for canying his design into execution. The merdiants of 
Augsburg, which was at that time a city of extensive trade, 
received advice, by means of dieir correspondents in Italy, 
among whom were some who secret^- favoured the Protest- 
ast cause ^, that a dangerous confederacy against it was 

 t* 

b F. Paai, 120, 8cc. PallsTic p. iaO» &c. 

c Seek. 1. ui. 602, &c. d Seek. 1. Hi. 579. 
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KOO K fommig^ between the Pope ^mdEmp&m, In coafitinaEtioir 
^"' of thb, thcjr heiord froim the Loit-Coiuitries th^ Chailes had^ 



XM6. isisui^d orders^ though with every pf^aation which coaki 
keep the measure' coticealed; for raiisifig troio{)8 Ixsth diere 
and in other ports of his domiiiions'* SbcH a v^etyof in- 
formatidn^ corraborating all that their oWn jealouBjr (^ oIm* 
setiFation led them to apprehend, left- the l^t^ot^stants' litde- 
liieir deli' rettftokt^ to doubt of the Emperor's hostile iiitentioiis. U^er 
derations. ^^^ inip^iferfoB, the deputies of the c6nfcdcffate6 of Smalkalde 
as6«mUM aft^ Frahcfort, and by communScating their intdi 
ligenceand sentiments to each other, retiprbcally heightened 
theh* setise of the impending danger* But their uni<m wa^ 
not stifeh a^ their sitUadon required, or the pr^epairsifkr^s of 
thdir enemies rendered- necessary. Their league had now 
subsisted ten years; Among so many members. Whose tfei^^ 
ritories were intermingled with each other, and who accord- 
ing to the custom of Germany, had created an infinite va- 
riety of mutual rights and claims by intermarriages^ si* 
lianees^ aaod contracts of difffeiient kinds, subjects of jesSoiIti 
sy and discord had' imavoidably arisen. Some of the con*' 
fedehites, being connected widi the Duke of Bnmswids:^ ^ 
were highly disgusted with the Landgrafv^e, on atcount of 
die rigour widi which he had treated that rash and unfbrtu- 
n«e Prince. Odiers taxed the Elector of Sax6ny afcid 
Lsmdgrave, the heads of the league, with having invdfe^ed - 
the members in unnecessary and exorbitant expenses by/ 
thek proiuseness or want of economy. The views, fikewhie, « 
and temper- of those two Princes, who, by their superior 
power and audiority, influenced and directed the whole bet " 
dy, being extremely different, rendered all its motions Ian-' 
guid, at a time when the utmost vigour and dispatch were - 
requisite. The Landgrave, of a violent and enterprising 
temper^ but not fbrgetful, amidst his zeal for religion, of 
the usual maxims of human policy^ insisted that, as the 
danger Which threatened them was manifest and unavoid-^ 
aUe, they should have recourse to the most effectual es^edi^ ' 
ent for securing their own safety, by courdng the protection 
of the Kings of France and England, or by joining in al- 
liance with the Protestant cantons of Swit^orfand,' froni 
whom they might expect such powerful and present ^assisib* 
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ance as dieir situatioD demanded. The Elector, on the BOOK 

Vff 

other hand, with the most upright intentiona of any Prince 
in that age, and with talents which might have qualified him i^^ 
abundandy for the administration of government in any 
tranquil period, was possessed with such supersddous vene* 
ration for all the parts of the Lutheran ^stem, and suck 
bigoted attachment to all its tenets, as made him averse to 
an union with those who difiered from him in any article of 
faith, and rendered him very incapaUe of undertaking its 
defence in times of difficulty and danger. He seemed to 
thiok, that the concerns of religion were to be regulated by 
principles and maxiiyif^ totally (Uflferent from those which 
apply to d>e common aflbirs of fife ; and being swayed too 
much hy the opinions of Luther, who was not only a stnuft* 
^r to the rules of politi<;al conduct, but despised them ; he 
often discovered an uncomplying spirit, that proved of the 
greatest detriment to the cause which he wished to support. 
Influenced, on this occasion, by the severe and rigid notions 
of that Reformer, he reiiised to enter into any confederacy 
widi Francis, because he was a persecutor of the truth ; or 
to solicit the friendship of Henry, because he was no less 
impious and profane than the Pope himself; or even to Join 
in affismce with the Swiss, because they differed from the 
Oermans in several essential articles of faith. This dissent 
lion, about a point of such consequence, produced its natur* 
al effects. £ach secredy eensured andre}nt>ached the odier^ 
Hie Landgrave, considered the Elector as fettered by nar* 
TOW prejudices, unwordiy of a Prmce called to act a chief 
part in a scene of sudi importance. The Elector suspected 
the Landgrave of loose principles and ambitious views^ 
which Gorrespcmded ill with the qacred cause wherein they 
were engaged. But though the Electoi^s scruples prevented 
their timely a|^cation for foreign aid ; and tiie jesdousy or 
discoment of ^e other Princes defeated a proposal for re- 
newing their original confederacy, the term during which^ 
it was to continue in force being on the point of esfibs 
ing ; yet die sense of their common danger indticed tiiem 
to agree with regsndto ptiier points, partipulaify that they 
WOMld n^ver acksowkd^ the assembly oKTimt ^ alaw&4 
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BOOK council, Dor 8ii£Fer llie arqhbUhop of Cologne to be oppressed 
^^^' on account of the steps which he had taken tow^ds the 
^4^ reformation of his diocese *. 

Their ne- The Landgrave, about this time, desirous of penetrating 
wkh the' to the bottom of the Emperor's intentions, wrote to Cran- 
cmpeior. ycUe, whom he knew to be thoroughly acquainted with e3^ 
his master's schemes, informing him of the several particulsur^ 
which raised the suspicions of the Protestants, and begj^ii^ 
an explicit declaration of what they had to fear ox to hope. 
Granvelle, in return, assured them, that the intelligence which 
they had received of the Emperor's military .preparation^ 
was exaggerated, and all their suspicions destitute of fou^- 
ilation ; that though, in order to guard his frontiers against 
any insult of the French or English, he bad conunande^ 9 
small body of men to be raised in the Xiow-Countries, h^ 
was as solicitous as ever to maintain .tranquilUty in Gee- 
paany ^ 

But the Easperor's actions did not correspond witii these 
{mfessions of his minister* For, instead of appoin^g m&^ 
pf known moderation and a pacific temper to sgpjpear in d^ 
£snce of the CaAolic doctrines at the conference whidi had 
been agreed on, he made choice of fierce bigots, attached ti^ 
iheir own system with a blind obstiaapy, that rendered aU 
hope of a reconcilement desperate* Malvenda, a Spfousb 
divine, who took upon him die conduct of the debate on the 
part of the CathoUcs, man^Qd it with all the subtle dklE^ 
terity of a schohstic metaphysician, moare studioua to per* 
pleac his adversaries than to c^nmnce them^ and momt intend^ 
on palliating error than on discovering truth. . T|i^ f^rq^ 
festanta, filled with indignation, as well at his soptustfy 9^ 9$ 
some regulations whidi the Emperor endeavoured tO' 
on Jdie disputrntSf broke off the conferei^e abruptly, _ 
^ow fiiUy convinced ^at, in all his late measures, the :l^mr 
peror could have no other view than to amuse tiien^ and tp 
gain time for ripening his own schemes ^m, 

e Seek. ]. iii. S66, 570. 613. Sleid. 355. 
fSIeid.3^. . g Sleid. 358. Seek. U iii. 690^ 
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W HILE appearances of danger daUy increased, and the BOOK 
tempest which had been so long a gathering was ready to ^^^^- 
break forth in aH its violence against the Protestant church, ^^ 
Luther was saved, by a seasonable death, from feeling or Death of 
beholding its destructive rage. Having gone, though in a ^*^^'>^- 
decGning state of hedteh, and during a rigorous season, ta 
his native city of Eysleben, in order to compose, l^ his au» 
thority, a dissention among Ae Counts of Mansfield, he was 
seized with a violent inflammation in his stomach, which in Feb. 1& 
a few days put an end to his life, in the sixty-third year of 
his age. As he was raised up by Providence to be the au- 
thor of one of the greatest and most interesting revolutions 
recorded in history, there is not any person perhaps whose 
character has been drawn with such opposite colours. In 
his own age, one party, struck with horror and inflamed 
with rage, when they saw with what a daring hand he over* 
turned evety thing which they held to be. sacred, or valued 
as beneficial, imputed to him not only all the defects and vices 
of a man, but the qualities of a dsemon. The other, warm* 
ed with the admiration and gratitude, which they thought 
he merited as the restorer of light and liberty to the Chris- 
tian church, ascribed to him perfections above the condition 
of humanity, and viewed sdl his actions with a veneration 
bordering on that wfaidi should be paid only to those \j/ho 
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& O o K are guided by the immediate. inspiration of Heaven. It iift 

his own conduct, not the undistinguishing censure or the 

1546. exaggerated praise of his contemporaries, that ought to re» 

Uis.chsH gulate the opinions of the present age concerning him. Zeal 
for what he regarded as truth, imdaunted intrepidity to 
Inaintain his own system, abilities, both natural and acquir- 
ed, to defend his principles, and unwearied industry in pro- 
pagating them, are viitues l^hich shine so conspicuously in 
every part of his behaviour, that even his enemies must al« 
low him to have possessed them in an eminent degree. To 
these inay be added, with equal justice, such purity and 
even austerity of manners, as became one who assumed the 
character of a Reformer ; such sanctity of life as suited the 
doctrine which he delivered ; and such perfect disinterest- 
edness as affords no slight presumption of his sincerity. Su- 
perior to all selfish considerations, a stranger to the elegan- 
cies of life, and despising its pleasures, he left the honours 
and emoluments of the church to his disciples, remaining 
satisfied himself in his original state of professor in the ivii- 
' versity, and pastor of the town of Wittemherg, with the 
^ moderate appointments aonei^ed to these offices*. . His ex« 
traordinary qualities were allayed with no inconsiderable 
mixture of human frailty and human passions. These, 
however, were of such a nature, that they cannot be imput- 
ed to malevolence or corruption of heart, but seem to have 
taken their rise from the same source with many of his vir- 
tues. His mind, forcible and vehement in all its operations, 
roused by great objects, or agitated by violent passions, 
broke out on many occasions^ with an impetuosity which 
astonishes men of feeUer spirits, or such as are placed in a 
more tranquil situation. By carrying some praise-worthy 
disposttiOns tb excess, he bordered sometimes on what was 
culpable, and v^as often betrayed into actions which expos- 
ed him to censure. His ccmfidence that his own opinions 
were well founded^ approached to arrogance ; his courage 
in asserting them, to rashness ; his firmness . in adhering 
to tiiem, to obstinacy; and his aeal in omftiting his ad- 
versaries, to rage and scurrili^. Accustomed himself 
tx> consider every thing as subordinate to truth, he. ex- 
pected the same deference for it from other men ; and, 
^thout making any allowances for their timidity or prejudi- 
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ces, he poured forth against such as disappointed him in B O O K 
this particular, a torrent of invective mingled widi contempt* 
Regardless of any distinction of rank or character when hb ^54^ 
doctrines were attacked^ he chastised all his adversaries in« 
discriminateljr, with the same rough hand ; neither the roy- 
al dignity of Henry VIIL nor the eminent leaniing and abi- 
lities of Erasmus, screened them from the same gross abuse 
with which he treated Tetzel or Eccius. 

But these indecencies of which Luther was guUtp, must 
not be imputed whoUy to the violence of his temper* They 
ought to be charged in part on the manners of the age* 
Among a rude people, unacquainted witii those maxims, 
which, by putting continual restraint on the passions of in- 
dividuals, have polished socie^, and rendered it agreeaUe, 
disputes of every kind were managed with heat, and strong 
emotions were uttered in their natural language, without 
reserve or delicacy. At the same time, the works of learn- 
ed men were all composed in Latin, and they wer^ not only 
authorized, by the example of eminent writers in that lan- 
guage, to use their antagonists with the most illiberal scur- 
rility ; but, in a dead tongue, indecencies of eveiy kind ap- 
pear less shocking than in a living language, whose idioms 
and phrases seem gross, because they are familiar. 

In passing judgment upon the characters of men, we 
ought to try them by the principles and maxims of their 
own age, not by those of another. For, although virtue 
and vice are at all times the same, manners and customs 
vary continually. Some parts of Lutiier's behaviour which 
to us appear most culpable, gave no disgust to his contem- 
poraries. It was even by some of those qualities, which 
we are now s^t to blame, tiiat he was fitted for accomplish- 
ing the great work which he undertook. To rouse man- 
kind, when sunk in ignorance or superstition, and to en- 
counter the rage of bigotry armed with power, required the 
utmost vehemence of zeal, as well as a temper daring to 
excess. A gende call would neither have reached, nor 
hsve excited those to whom it was addressed. A spirit more 
amiable, but less vigorous than Luther's, would have shrunk 
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B 6 O K back (torn the danirers which he braved and surmounted. 
. . Towards the close of Luther's Kfe, though without any pcr- 



1546. ^cptible diminution of his zeal or abilities, the infirmities of 
his temper increased upon him, so that he grew daily more 
peevish, more irascible, and more impatient of contradic* 
tiori* Having lived to be a witness of his own amazing suc- 
cess ; to see a great part of Europe embrace his doctrines ; 
and to shake the foundation of the Papal throne, before 
which the mightiest Monarchs had trembled, he discovered, 
on some occasions, symptoms of vanity and self-applause. 
He must have been, indeed, more than man, if, upon con- 
templating all that he actually accomplished he had nevek* 
felt any sentiment of this kind rising in his breast *. 

Some time before his death he felt his strength declining, 
his constitution being worn out by a prodigious muklpiicity 
of business, added to the labour of discharging his ministe- 
rial function with unremitting diligence, to the fa(tfgue of 
constant study, besides the composition of works as volumi- 
nous as if he had enjoyed uninterrupted leisure and retire- 
ment. His natural intrepidity did not forsake him at thd 
approach of death ; his last conversation with his friends was 
concerning the happiness reserved for good men in a future 
life, of which he spoke with the feiYour and delight natural 
to one who expected and wished to enter soon upon the en- 
joyment of it K The account of his death filled tHe Ro- 
man Catholic party with excessive as well as indecent joy, 

* A remarkable instance of this, as urell as of a certain singularity and 
elevation ofsentiment^ is found in his Last WiU. Though th? effects 
which he had to bequeath were very inconsiderable, he thought it necessa- 
ry to make a Testament, but scorned to frame it with the usual legal for- 
malities. Notus sum, says he, in ccelo, in terra, & inferno, & audtorita- 
tem ad hoc sufl&cientem habeo, ut mihi soli credatur, cum Deus mihi, 
' homini licet damnabili, et miserabili peccatori, ex patema misericordia 
Evangelium filii sui crediderit, dederitque ut in eo verax ^ fidelis. fuerim» 
ita ut multi in mundo illud per me acceperint, & me pro Doctore veritatis 
agnoverlnt, spreto banno Papae, Cssaris, Regum, Principum & saCenIo* 
turn, immo omnium daemonum odio. Quidni, igitur, ad dispoMiionem 
hanc» in re exigua, sufficiat, si adsit manus meae testimonium » & diet 
possit, hasc scripsit D. Martinus Luther, Notariuf Dei, & testis Evange- 
liiejus. Sec. 1. iii. p. 651. 

a Sleid. 352. Seek. lib. iii. 632, &c. 
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wd damped die spirits of all his fiJlowers ; ncadier par^ B O O E 
sufficiently considering diat his doctrines were now so fiiW ^^' 
ly tooted, as to be in a condition to flourish independent of ^^^ 
the hand which had first planted theoou His funeral was ce- 
lebrated by order of the Elector of Saxony with extrsordi^ 
naiy pomp* He left several children 1^ his wife Cathariaa 
a Boria, who survived him. Towards the end of the last 
century, there were in Saxony some <^ his descendants m 
deceit and honourable stations \ 



The Emperor, meanwhile, pursued the plan of dissimup The cmpe* 
lation with whidfi he had set out, emnkmnir every art to '^ «>des^ 
amuse the Protestants, and to quiet then: fears and jea^ amuse and 
lousies. For this purpose he contrived to have an int^view deceive the 
with the Landgrave of Hesse, the most active of afl the con* utt. 
federates, and the most suspicious of his designs. To him Much 28r 
he had made such warm professions of his concern for the 
happiness of Germany, and of his aversion to all violeot 
measures ; he denied in such express terms, his having^en- 
tered into any league, or having begun any militaiy prcpara-? 
tions which should give any just cause of alarm to the Pnv 
testants, as seem to have dispelled aH the Landgrave's 
doubts and apprehensions, and sent him away fiiQy satisfied of 
his pacific intentions* This artifice was of great advantage, 
and ^ectually answered the purpose for which it. was en»» 
ployed* The Landgrave, upon his leaving Spires, where 
he had been admitted to this interview, went to Worms^ 
where the Smalkaldic confederates were assembled, and 
gave them such a flattering representation of the Emperor's 
favourable disposition towards them, diat they, who were 
too apt, as weU from the temper of the German nadoo, as 
firom the genius of all great associations or bodies of men, ttv 
be slow, and dilaitory, a^d undecisive in their deliberatioas, 
thought there was np necessity of taking any im^F tf^'ti ^^ 
measures against danger, which appeared to be distil o» 
ima^naiy^ 

Such events, however, soon occurred as staggpeved- the Proceed- 

credit which the Protestants had given to the Emperor's de« »««»®^ *^ 

^ *^ council 

b Seek. 1. lii. 65t. c Sleid. Hist. 36r. m. 
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BOOK darations* The council of Trent, though still composed of 

' a small number of Italian and Spanish prelates, without a 

2546. single deputy from many of the kingdoms which it assumed 

against the a right of binding by its decrees, being ashamed of its long 

mits. * inactivity, proceeded now to setde articles of the greatest im- 
portance* Having begun with examining the first and chief 
point in controversy between the church of Ronie and the 
Reformers, concerning the rule which should be held as su- 
preme and decisive in matters of faith, the council, by its 

AprU 8. infallible authority, determined, ^^ That the books to which 
the designation of Apocryphal hath been g^ven, are of equal 
authori^ with those which were received by the Jews and 
primitive Christians into die sacred canon ; that the traditions 
handed down from the apostolic age, and preserved in the 
church, are entided to as much regard as the doctrines and 
precepts which the inspired authors have committed to writ- 
ing \ that the LaUn translation of the Scriptures, made or 
revised by St. Jerome, and known by the name of the Vii!U 
gate translation, should be read in churches, and appealed 
to in the schools as authentic and canonicaL" Against all 
who disclaimed the truth of these tenets, anathemas were 
denounced in the name and by the authority of the Holy 
Ghost. The decision of these points, which undermined 
the main foundation of the Lutheran system, was a plain 
warmng to the Protestants what judgment they might ex- 
pect when the council should have leisure to take into con- 
sideration the particular and subordinate articles of theii* 
creed**. 

This discovery of the council's readiness to condemn the 
opinions of the Protestants, was soon followed by a striking 
instance of the Pope's resolution to punish such aseinbracedE 
them. The appeal of the canons of Cologne against their 
Archbishop having been carried to Rome, Paul eagerly 
seized on that opportimity, both of displaying the extent of 
his own authority, and of teaching the German ecclesiastics 
the danger of revolting from the established church* As 
no person appeared in behalf of the Archbishop, he wai$ 

dF. Paul, 141. Paliavic.206, 
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lield to be convicted of the crime of heresy, and a Papal BOOK 

hull was issued, depriving him of his ecclesiastical dignity, ' 

inflicting on him the sentence of excommunication, and ab- 154^ 
solving his subjects from the oath of sdlegtance which they April 16. 
had taken to him as ihtiv civil superior. The countenance 
which he had given to the Lutheran heresy was the only 
crime imputed to him, as weB as the only reason assign* 
ed to justify the extraordinary severity of this decree. 
•The Protestants could hardly believe that Paul, how zea- 
lous soever he might be to defend the established sjrstem, 
or to humble those who invaded it, would have ventur- 
ed, to proceed to such extremities agiunst a Prince and 
Elector of the Empire, without having previously secured 
.such powerful protection as would render his censure some- 
thing more than an impotent and despicable sally of resent 
■ntent* They wett of course deeply alarmed at this sentence 
against the Archbishop, considering it as a siu^ indication 
of.themalevolent intentions not only of the Pope, but of the 
.£mperor, against the whdle party^ 

Upon this fresh revival of their fears, with such violence Charies 
as is natural to men roused from a false security, and con- *^^^^ ^^ 
sciQus of their having been deceived, Charles saw that now hostilities 
k became necessary to throw aside the mask, and to de- ^S'«^^'^*^ ^^^ 
dare openly what part he determined to act. By a long se- ams. 
ries of ardfice and fsdlacy, he had gained so much time, 
that his measures, though not altogether ripe for execution, 
.were in great forwardness. The Pope, by his proceedings 
j^g^nst the Elector of Cologne, as well as by the decree of 
the council, had precipitated matters into such a situation, 
as rendered a.breach between the Emperor and the Protest- 
ants almost unavoidable* Chsurles had dierefore no choice 
left him, but either to take part with them in overturning 
what, the See of Rome had determined, or to support the 
authority of the church openly by fprce of arms. Nor did Neg:oci- 
the Pope think it enough to have brought the Emperor un- Jjjl* ^"** 
der a necessity of acting ; he pressed him to begin his ope- 
rations immediately, and to carry them on with such vi* 

e Skid. S54, F. Paul, 155. PaHavic 72^ 
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O <Q J^ ^uf ^ could not &U of aecuriitg success. Tfaa^pomd 1^ 
^^^' jib «eal against hwesy, Paul forgot dl the pnidant .smd cai^ 
tious nuuums of the Papal See, with xegard to^he ^das^fir 
of extending the Imperial authority beyondduehowids^awL 
in<M?d^tO:cru3b theXmherans^he was wiUing to oonlribulr 
towards nusing up a master thatmight one day prove fi^aiii* 
dable to lum^elf as weU as to the rest of Italy* 
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Birr, besides tiie certain ^aqiectatba t>f anaiatancc from 
,the Fop^ Chadtes was now aecuisB from ^ny danger tof ht- 
ij^rruption to his designs i>ylhe Toariush arms. Hb.iiegDdb> 
ilions at the Porte, which he had canied on with great a»- 
isiduity since the pe^ce of Cre^y, were on the point xif 4m- 
ang t^nmnated m such a manner as he desired. Solynasi, 
.pardiy in con^ifiance with the Fuencb King, who in otder to 
fgvoidthe disagreeable obligation of joining the'Empemr 
^against tus ai»:ienl; ally, Uaoured with great seal to bri^g 
iibout an aecommodatioii between diem ; and pailty vfrom 
its being necessary to turn his arms towanls the east, wheve 
the Persians threatened to invade his dominions, consented 
<withoiit diffieuby to a truce for five years. The chief arti- 
cle iof it was, That each ahoidd retsttn possession (rf what he 
IK)W bield in Hungary ; and Ferdinand, as a sacrifice to'tiie 
pride of the Suhan, submitted to pay an umual tribirtje df 
fifty Aoussqid crowns^. 

B&T it was upon the aid and concurrence of the Germans 
tbemsdives tbat |fae Emperor relied with the grealeat confi- 
dence. The Qermanic body, he knew, was of such vast 
strength, as to be invincible if it were united, and tiutt it 
wf» <»ily by empbying its own force that he oould hope ^ 
fubdue it. Happily for him the union of the several mem- 
bers in this great system was so feeble, die whole frame was 
so loosely compacted, and its different parts tended so vio- 
leitfly towards separation from each other, Aat it was al* 
aiost impossible for it, on any impcMtant emergence, to jom 
Uk a general or vigorous eflbrt. In the {Nresent juncture, the 
adurces of disocM'd were as many, uid as various, as had 
been known on any occasion. The Roman Cadiolics, ani- 

f latusuOiaffii Hist. Hon. 180. Mem. de Ribier, torn. L 51!^. 
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notted mth zeal in defanco ofi dieir reHgionpfopnitioiid to b: O O K 
the fiemness with which it had beea^ attacked^ were eager ^^^' 
to^aeoond my^ attempt to humble those innovators, who haul ^ ^ 
oveitumedit in/msiny.piQV]nce8,aBd endangered it in more« 
Jc^imd; Albert of QrandoidMirg, as well as. several odicr 
Princes, incensed at the haughtiness and rigour with which 
the* Duke of Brunswiek had been treated by the confederates 
of;Snudkalde, were impatient to rescue him, and to be rG» 
venged on diem« Charlea obserred,, with satiafactioii, the 
wotrking of those passiona in their minds, and counting am 
ifa6na.aa sure awdliaries whenever he should think it proper 
to act, he found it^ in the mean time, more necessary to • 
moderate than to inflame their rage. 

Svcai was the situaUonof afinxs^ such the discernment Holds s 
with. wUch die £mpeior foresaw and provided for every* ^-I^Jf ^^ 
events when the diet'of the £mpire met at Ratisbon* Ma«- 
iqrof die Roman. Catholic member84q>peared then.in-pefw 
son, but. moat of the confederates of Smalkalde^ under pre^ 
teace ofibeing unable to bear the eiqwnse occasioned by the 
late^mnecessary fircqaency of jnich assemblies, sent only de-^ 
]yttic8«. Their jealousy. of . the Emperor,. together with an* 
afipffdiensioB.tbatvioIeiiC'e might, perhaps, be employed, in 
ovdi^^ force their approhadon of what he should prc^sc- 
in the diet, was the true cause of their absence* The speech 
whh .which the Emperor opened the diet was extremety azti> 
itL After professing, in common icrm, his regard fixr the 
pisesperity dfithe Germanic body, and declaring, that, in. 
ordtrrto bestow his. whole attention upon the re-estabhsh*** 
ment- of its order and traniiuilltty, he had at > present ahen^i. 
dened afi odier cares, rejected dK most pressing 9oUciteUQOi» 
oCrhis odieri subjects to reside among them, and. postponed) 
afiairs of the greatest importance ; he tooknotiee, with some 
Asapprobation, that iiis dbinterested example had not beem 
inulaled; many.members of chief ocHBideration having neg» 
Icctedto attend nn assembly to which the. had repaired with t 
such; nsamfest inconvenience to himself* He then men- 
ticnied thdr unhappy dissentioos about refigion;Jamentedi 
the iQ succesaofl&s past endeavourste compose them ; coosf/ 
plained I of rthe abrupt dissolutii^i (^the late conferenee^ and 
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8 O a IC . craved tlieir advice with regatd to the best and most effec* . 
^^^' tual method of restoring unicm to the churches of Germany^ 
15461^ together with that happy agreement in articles of faith,' which 
their ancestors had found to be of no less advantage to their > 
civil interest, than becoming their Christian profession^ 

By this gracious and popular method of consulting the. 
members of the diet, rather than of extruding upon them 
any opinicHi of his own, besides the appearance of great mo- 
deration and the merit of papng much respect to their judg- 
ment, the Emperor dexterously avoided discovering his own 
sentiments, and reserved to himself, as his only part, that 
of canying into execution what they should recommends 
NcH- was he less secure of such a decision as he wished to 
dbtain, by referring it wholly to themselves^ The Roman 
Chatholic members, prompted by their ovm zeal, or prepar-' 
cd by his ii^gues, joined immediately in representing that' 
the authority of the council now met.at Trent ought to be. 
supreme in all matters of controversy ; that all Ghristiana. 
dbould submit to its decrees as die infallible rule 6f their 
£uth ; and therefore they besought him to exert the.power^. 
widi which he was invested by the Almighty,' in.protecting 
that assembly, and in compelling the Protestants to acquiesce 
in its determinations. The Protestants, on the other hand, 
presented a memorial, in which, after repeating their ob- 
jections to the council of Trent, they proposed, as the only 
effectual method of deciding the points in dispute, that either, 
a free general council should be assembled in Germany, or 
a national council of the Empire should be called, or a select 
number. of divines should be appointed out of each party to. 
examine and define articles of feith. They mentioned the re- 
cesses of several diets favourable to this proposition, and' 
which had afibrdedthem the prospect of terminating all their 
cbiFerences in this amicable manner ; they now conjured the 
Emperor not to depart from his former plan, and by offer- 
ing violence to their consciences, to bring calamities upon - 
Germany, the very thought of which must fill every lover of • 
his country with horror. The Emperor receiving this paper 
with a contemptuous smile, paid no ferdier regard -to it. 
Having already taken his final resolution, and perceiving. 
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that nodmg but force could compel diem to acquseace in it, B O O K 
he <fiapatched the Cardinal of Trent to Rome, in order to ^^^ 
condude an aHiance with the Pope, die tenna of wUdi were --^ 
sdready agreed on ; he commanded a body of troopa, levied June 9. 
on purpose in the Low-Countries, to advance towards Ger- 
many ; he gave commissions to several officers for raising 
men in different parts of die Empire ; he warned John and 
Albert of Brandenburg, that now was the premier time of ex- 
erting themselves, in order to rescue their aDy, Henry of 
Brunswick, from csq>dvity '• 

All these things could not be transacted without die ob- The Pro- 
servation and knowledge of the Protestants* The secret was !j|[|^22|[2|. 
now in many hands ; under whatever veil the Emperor sdU 
affected to conceal his designs, his officers kept no such mys- 
terious reserve ; and his allies and subject spoke out his in« 
teptions plainly. Alarmed with reports of diis kind from eveiy 
quarter, as well as with die preparadons for war which they 
cquld not but observe, the deputies of. the confederates de- 
manded audience of the Emperor, asid in the name of their 
masters, required to know whether these nulitaiy prepara-. 
tiona were carried on by his command, and . for what end, 
aod against what enemy? To a quesdon put in such a tone, 
and at a dme when focts were become too notorious to be 
denied, it yras necessary to give an explicit answer. 
Charles owned the orders which he had issued, and profess- . 
ing his purpose not to molest on account of religion those 
who should act as dutiful sd)jects ; declared that he had 
nothing in view but to maintain the rights and prerogadves 
of the Imperial dignity ; and, by punishing some fiicdous 
members, to preserve the ancient consdtudon of the Empire 
from being impaired or dissolved by their irregular and li- 
cendous conduct. Though the Emperor did not name the 
persons, whom he. charged with such high crimes, and des- . 
tined to be the objects of his vengeance, it was obvious that 
he had die Elector of Saxony and Landgrave of Hesse in 
view* Their depudes considering what he had said, as. a 
plain declaradon of his hostile intentions, immediately retir- 
ed from Radsbon.\ 

Z Sle'uL 374. Seek. ui. 658, h Sleid. STl 
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Bi O' O' Kt Unw Gatdiiud of Tnent found it nodtflfandt matter to.-tiMi^ 
^^^ mth ilie^Pope^ who having at length bspugbt the: £iiiperar; 
j^lg^ to.adoptthat plan. which he had long recommended,, aoami^* 
The.einpe.. od with eagerness to eveiy artide. thatihe proposed* The* 
wUh 1^^ league waa.»gned a. few days after, the Csudinal^s .anjval at; 
>ope. Rome*. The pernicious, heresies^ which Abounded in Qa^ 

^^^ ^^' manyv the obstinacy of the Protestants, iu reje^oting the holy 
council, assembled' at Trent, and. thei necessit}^ of i maintain* 
ing sound doctrine, together with good order in the. dnurch^ 
are mentioned as the motives of thia union between.thQ:con^ 
tracting parties. In order to check the growth of thes^ 
evils, and to punish such as had^ impiously contributed to 
spread diem^ the Einperor, having Icmg and without success^ 
made- trial of gentler remedies, engaged instandy to^ take 
tile field with a.suftcient- army, that he might compel a!t^ 
who disowned the council, or had apostatized' from the re* 
Ugion of their forefathers^ to retuni intothe bosom of the* 
church, and submit with due obedience to the Holy See* 
H^- likewise bound hinisdf not to conclude a peace with them* 
during^ siiL months without the Pope's consent, nor without^ 
assigning him^ his share in any conquests which shouldbe^ 
i|iade upon them ; and that even. after this period he shouldt 
not i^;ree to any accommodation which might be detriment: 
tA^ to the> churchy or to the interest* of religion^ On his- 
part) the B6pe stipulated to deposit alarge sum in^the bank* 
ofi Venice towards defiayilig the expense of the war; to 
maintain, at hisV>wn charge, during the space of six months, 
twelve thousand foot, and five hundred horse ; to gnott the* 
Btnpexor, for one year, half of the ecclesiastical 'revenues^ 
tlti^oughout* Spain*; ta authorise Mm, by a-btdl, to^^ienate- 
as-mudi of the lands, belonging to rdigious houses in that' 
country, asr would smiount to the sum of five hundred thou<^ 
sand crowns; and to enq»loy not< only s{nritual censures, 
but' military force, against any Prince who should attempt 
to interrupt' or defeat the exeeutioa of this .treaty V 

Endea- NOTW'iTBSTAi^DiNO the explicit terms in which the -ex-*^ 

vounLstill titpotioQ of befesy was^edared to be the object of the war 
his inten- which was to follow upon this treaty, Charles stiU endear 

i Sleid. 381. Palhiv. 255. Dtiinont Corpt Dipiom. 11. 
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dicating his own authority, and repressing the inscdence of ^^|g 

^ttch^as had eneroached mpoa it. Widi this view;, he vntite 

^dwubor letters in the same strain with his answer to the de- TlL^r 

unities at Raiisbon, to most oFlliefree cities, and to sevend 

«f tke^Princea ^o had cmbnioed the Protestamt doctripea. 

In these he comfdained loudly, but in general terms, oftbb 

co mUii m p t inio which the impmal dignity had&Uen, and cf 

^he presumptoous as well as diaovderiy bdhnviour of some 

members of the Empire. He dedared that he now look 

»rms, not in a religions, but in a cii^ ^piarrel ; 9iot to opt* 

|ire9s>any who continued to behave as quiet and dutiftil s«i>- 

jects, buttohanMe theanogaBceoCauohashadduowneff 

^«enae of dtait suboidxnadon in which they wereyiaced unp^ 

der him aa head ef the Osnnanic hodty. iSrossas thisdo^ 

<epdon wns, and maadfeat as k might have appeared to dl 

who considered die Emperor's conckidt with attentkm, it 

tieoune necessaiy for him to make trial of its eflect; and 

sndh was die confidence and dexterity widi which he emh 

ployed it, that he derived the most solid advantages from 

diis aitifice. If he had avowed at xmcft an intention ttf ovei^ 

turning die Protestant church, and of reducing ail Germany 

under its fermer state of sdbjecdon to the Papal See, ncNia 

of die cities tn* Princes who had embraced die new opmiona 

coidd'have remained neutral after such a dedaradon, fear lesa 

coiild they hav« ventured to assist the Emperor in such an 

enterp ri se. Whereas by conceiding, and even disclaiming 

any intendon of diat kind, he not only saved himself from 

die danger of being overwhelmed by a general confi^eracy 

of aS the Protestant states, but he futni^ed the timid with 

an excuse for continuing inactive, and die designing or h^ 

terested with a pretext for joining him, widiout exposing 

diemsdves to die infamy of abandoning dieir own principle^! 

or taking pmt openly in suppressing diem. At die same 

time the En^eror weU knew, diat if, by dieir asdistanee, he 

were enabled to break die power of the Elector of Saxony 

and the Landgmve, he might afterwards prescribe what 

terms he pleased to die feeble remams of a par^ widioiat 

union, and destitute of lenders, who would then regret^ too 
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BOOK I^e. their mistaken confidence in him. and dieir incoosi* 
^"I- denttedesertioa of their a»x>ciates. 

1546. 

The pope The Pope, by a sudden and unforeseen display of his 
jiU ^j^H'^ 2«al, had well nigh disconcerted this plan, which Ae Em- 
peror had formed with so much care and art. Proud of hav- 
ing been the author of such a formidable league against the 
Lutheran heresy, and happy in thinking that the glory of ex- 
tirpating it was reserved for his Pontificate, he published the 
articles of his treaty with the Emperor, in order to demon- 
strate the pious intention of their confederacy, as well as to 
display his own zeal, which prompted him to make such 
extraordinary efforts for maintaming the faidi in its purity. 
Not satbfied with this, he soon after issued a bull, con- 
taining most liberal promises of indulgence to all who 
should engage in this holy enterprise, together with warm 
exhortations to such as could not bear a part . in . it them- 
selves, to increase the fervour^of their prayers, and the se- 
verity of their mortifications, that they might draw down 
.the blessing of Heaven upon those who undertook it K Nor 
was it zeal alone which pushed the Pope to make declara- 
tions so inconsistent with the account which the Emperor 
himself gave of his motives for taking arms. He was much 
scandalized at Charles's dissimulation in. such a cause; at 
his seeming to be ashamed of owning his zeal for tiie church, 
and at his endeavours to make that pass for a political con- 
test, which he ought to have gloried in as a war that had no 
other object than the defence of religion. With as much 
Sjolicitude, therefore, as the Emperor laboured to disguise 
the purpose of the confederacy, did the Pope endeavour to 
publish their real plan, in order that they might come at 
once to an open rupture with the Protestants, that all hope 
of reconcilement might be cut ofi^, and that Charles might 
be under fewer temptations, and have it less in his power 
than at present, to betray the interests of the church by any 
accommodation beneficial to himself K 

The Emperor, though not a litde offended at the Pope's 
indiscretion or malice in making this discovery, continued 

k Du Mont Corps Diplom. 1 F. Paul, 188. Thuan. Hist. i. 61, 
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boldly to pursue his own plan, and to assert his intentions to B O O K 
be no other than what he had originally avowed. Several of ^^^^* 
the Protestant states, whom he had previously gained, ^-^ 
thought themselves justified, in some measure, by his de* 
darations, for abandoning their associates, and even for 
giving assistance to him. 

BtJT diese artifices did not impose on the greater and Theprepa- 
sounder part of the Protestant confederates. They clearly »»*»oiiof 
perceived it to be against the reformed religion that the Em* testantsfor 
peror had taken arms, and that not only the suppression of ^^y' ^^'^ 
it, but the extinction of the German liberties, would be the 
certain consequence of his obtaining such an entire superiori* 
ty as would enable him to execute his schemes in their full 
extent. They determined, therefore, to prepare fi)r their 
own defence, and neither to renoimce those religious truths, 
to the knowledge of which they had attained by means so 
wonderfiil, nor to abandon those civil rights which had been 
transmitted to them by their ancestors. In order to give 
the necessary directions for this purpose, their deputies met 
at Ulm, soon after their abrupt departure from Ratisbon. 
Their deliberations were now conducted with such vigour 
and imanimity, as the imminent danger which threatened 
them required. The contingent of troops, which each of 
the confederates was to furnish, having been fixed by the 
original treaty of union, orders were given for bringing 
them immediately into the field. Being sensible, at last, 
that through the narrow prejudices of some of their mem- 
bers, and the imprudent security of others, they had neg- 
lected too long to strengthen themselves by foreign alliances, 
they now applied with great earnestness to the Venetians 
and Swiss. 

To the Venetians they represented the Emperor's inten- xhcy soli- 
tion of overturning the present system of Germany, and of ^** ^^ *y ** 
raising himself to absolute power in that country by means netians. 
of foreign force furnished by the Pope ; they warned them 
how fatal this event would prove to the liberties of Itaty", 
and that by sufierbg Charles to acquire unlimited authority 

VOL. III. K 
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Q O O H in the one country, they would soon feelhia dominion to bo 
' no less despotick in the other ; they besought them, there* 
1546. fore, not to grant a passage through their territories to those. 
tixx>ps which ought t;o be treated as conunon enemies, be* 
cause by subduing Germany they prepared chains for thC' 
rest of Europe. These reflections had not escaped the sa* 
gacity of those wise republicans. They had communicated 
their sentiments to the Pope, and had endeavoured to divert 
him from an alliance, which tended to render irresistible 
the power of a Potentate, whose ambidon he already knew 
to be boimdless. But they had found Paul so eager in the 
prosecution of his own plan, that he disregarded all their re- 
monstrances ". This attempt to alarm the Pope having prov- 
ed unsuccessful, they declined doing any thing more towardi^ 
preventing the dangers which they foresasw ;* and in retarni 
to the application from the confederates of Smalkalde, they 
informed them, that they could not obstruct the march of 
the Pope's troops through an c^n countiy, but by levying 
s^ army strootg enough to face them in the field f and that 
this would draw upon themselves the whole weight of his as 
well as of the £mperor''s iodi^atipnt For the same reason 
they declined lending a sum of money, lyhich the Elector 
of Saxony and l4angrave proposed to borrow of them, to-> 
wards carrying on the war *^* 

Of the Xhe demands of the confederates upon the Swiss were 

not OHifined to the obstructing of die entrance of foreigners 
into Germany ; they required of them, as the nearest neigh- 
bours and closest allies of the Empire, to interpose with 
their wonted vigour for the preservation of its liberties, and 
not to stand as inactive spectators, while their brethren were 
oppressed and enslaved* But with whatever zeal some of 
the Cantons might have been disposed to act when the cause 
of the Reformation was in danger, the Helvetic body was 
so divided with regard to religicHi, as to render it uii^safe for 
the Protestsmts to take any step without consulting their Ca^ 
tholic associates ; and among them the emissaries of thc^ 

m Adriani Istoria di suoi Tempi, liv. ▼. p. 332. 

n Sleid. 381. Paruta Istor. Venet. torn. iv. 180; Lambertus Htit" ' 

fensius de Bello Gannanico, apud Sestdium. vol. ii. p. 547"* 
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]Pope and Emperor had such ioflttence, thata reaolution of B O O K 
maintaining an exact neutralitj between the contending 
parties, was the utmost which could be procured ®. ^^^ 

BEtvTG disappointed in both these applications, the Pro- Pfj^'^*^^ 
testants, not long after, had recourse to die Kings of France rj VIII. 
and England ; the approach of danger either overcoming 
the Elector of Saxony's scnijdes, or obliging him to yield 
to the importunities of his associates. The situation of 
die two monarchs flattered diem with hopes of success. 
Though hostilities between them had continued for some 
time dfter the peace of CrCispy, they became weary at last 
of a war, attended with no glory or advantage to either, and 
had lately terminated all their difierences by a peace con- 
cluded at Campe near Ardres. Francis having with great 
difficulty procured his aOies, the Scots, to be included in 
the treaty, iin return for that concession he engaged to pay 
a great sum, which Henry demanded as due to him on seve^ 
ral accounts, and he left Boulogne in the hands of the En« 
glish, as ajdedge for his faithftd performance of that article. 
But though die re-estaUishment of peace seemed to leave 
the two Monarchs at liberty to turn their attention towards 
Germany, so unfortunate were die Protestants, that they 
derived no immediate advantage from this circumstance* 
Henry appeared unwilfing to enter into any alliance with 
them, but on such conditions as would render him not only 
the head, but the supreme director of their league ; a pre* 
eminence which, as the bonds of union or interest between 
them were but feeble, and as he differed from them so widely 
in his religious sentiments, they had no inclination to admit p« 
Francis, more powerfully inclined by political considerations 
to afford them assistance, found his kingdom so much ex* 
hausted by a long war, and was so much aft^d of irritating 
the Pope, by entering into close union with excommunicato' 
ed heretics, that he durst not undertake the protection of 
tht Smalkaldic league. By thid ill-timed caution, or by a 
superstidous deference to scruples, to which ac other times 
he was not much addicted, he lost the most promising op- 

i 
SleuL 393. p Rymer» xv. 93. Herbert. ^58. 
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BOOK portunity of mortifying and distressing his rival, which 
___' presented itself during his whole reign. 

1546. 
Protest- But, notwithstanding their ill success in their negocia- 

the*fi«ld **°^^ ^^^ foreign courts, the confederates found no diffi- 
vrich a culty at home, in bringing a sufficient force into the field. 
P^at ar- Qermany abounded at that time in inhabitants ; the feudal 
institutions, which subsisted in full force, enabled the nobles 
to call out their numerous vassals, and to put them in modon 
on the shortest warning ; the martial spirit of the Germans, 
not broken or enervated by the introduction of commerce and 
arts, had acquired additional vigour during the continual 
wars in which they had been employed, for half a century, 
either in the pay of the Emperors, or the kings of France. 
Upon every opportunity of entering into service, they were 
accustomed to run eagerly to arms ; and to every standard 
that was erected, volunteers flocked from all quarters^. 
Zeal seconded, on this occasion, their native ardour. Men 
on whom the doctrines of the Reformation had made that 
deep impression which accompanies truth when first disco- 
vered, prepared to mdntain it with proportional vigour ; and 
among a warlike people, it appeared infamous to remsun in- 
active, when the defence of religion was the motive for 
taking arms. Accident combined widi all these circumstan- 
ces in facilitating the levy of soldiers among the confede- 
rates. A considerable mmiber of Germans, in the pay of 
France, being dismissed by the King on the prospect of 
peace with England, joined in a body the standard of the 
Protestants *". By such a concurrence of causes, they were 
enabled to assemble in a few weeks an army composed of 
seventy thousand foot and fifteen thousand horse, provided 
with a train of an hundred and twenty cannon, eight hun- 
dred ammunition waggons, eight thousand beasts of burden, 
and six thousand pioneers'. This army, one of the most 
numerous, and undoubtedly the best appointed, of any which \ 

had been levied in Europe during that century, did not re- 
quire the united effort of the whole Protestant body to raise 

q Seek. 1. lii 161. r Thuan. 1. i. 68. 

s Thuan. 1. i. 601. Ludovici ab Avila & Zuniga Commentariorum de 
Bel. Genn. lib. duo, Antw. 1550. 12mo. p. 13, a. 
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it The Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave of Hesse, the B O O K 
-Duke of Wuitemberg, the Princes of Anhalt, and the 
Imperial cities of Augsbourg, Ulm, and. Strasburg, were ^54^, 
the only powers which contributed towards this great arma- 
ment : the Electors of Cologne, of Brandenburg, and die 
Count Palatine, overawed by the Emperor's threats, or 
deceived by his professions, remained neuter. John marquis 
of Brandenburg Bareith, and Albert of Brandenburg Ajis« 
patch, though both early converts to Lutheranism, entered 
openly into the Emperor's service, under pretext of having 
obtained his promise for the security of the Protestant re- 
ligion; and Maurice of Saxony soon followed their ex* 
ample. 

The number of their troops, as well as the amazing ra- The in- 
pi4ity wherewith they had assembled them, astonished the *J^"y ®^ 
Emperor, and filled him with the most disquieting appre- ror's foices 
hensions. He was, indeed, in no condition to resist such a ^^ t^^'"- 
mighty force. Shut up in Ratisbon, a town of no great 
strength, whose inhabitants, being mostly Lutherans, would 
have been more ready to betray than to assist him, with on- 
ly three thousand Spamsh foot, who had served in Hungary, 
and about five thousand Germans who had joined him from 
different parts of the Empire, he must have been overwhelm- 
ed by the approach of such a formidable army, which he 
could not fight, nor could he even hopt to retreat from it in 
safety. The Pope's troops, though in fiill march to his re- 
lief, had hardly reached the frontiers of Germany; the 
forces which he expected from the Low-Countries had not 
yet begun to move, and were even far from being com- 
plete ^ His situation, however, called for more imme- 
diate succour, nor did it seem practicable for him to wait 
for such distant auxiliaries, with whom his junction was so . 
precarious. 
* 

But it happened fortunately for Charles, that the con- xhcy im- 
federates did not avail themselves of the advantage which prod«ntly 
lay so foil in their view. In civil wars, the first steps are instead of 

acting;. 
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BOOK commotdt3rtakefi with much timidity aAd hesiution. Hep 

' are soUcitpus, at that time, to put on the aemblmice of mo- 

j5lg^ deration and equity ; they strive to gain partisans by seeir^- 
, ing to adhere strictly to known forms; nor can they be 
hrought, at once, to violate those established institutions, 
which in time9 of traaquillity they have been accustomed to 
reverence ; hence their proceedings are often feeble or dilar 
tory, when they ought to be most vigorous _and decisive* 
InSuenced by those considerations, which, happily for the 
pe^e pf society, operate powerfully on the human mind, the 
confederates could not think of throwing off that allegiance 
which they owed to the head of the Empire, or of turning 
their arms against him, without one solemn appeal more to 
his candour, and to the impartial judgment of their fellow- 
Ju^ ^« subjects* For this purpose, they addressed a letter to the 
Smperor, and a manUesto to all the inhabitants of Germa- 
ny* The tenour of both was the same* They represented 
their own conduct with regard to civil afl^rs as dutiful and 
submissive ; they mentioned the inviolable unicm in which 
they had lived with the Emperor, as well as the many and 
recent marks of his good-will and gratitude wherewithal they 
had been honoured ; they asserted religion to be the sole 
^ cause of the violence which the Emperor now meditated 
against them ; and in proof of this produced many argu- 
ments to convince diose who were so weak as. to he deceived 
by the artifices wilh which he endeavoured to cover his real 
intentions ; they declared their own rescdution to risk every 
thing in maintenance of their religious rights, and fore- 
tpldthe dissolution of the German constitution, if the Em* 
percn- should finally prevail against them^* 

The empe- Charles, though in such a perilous situation as might 
them uiuier ^"^^ inspired him with moderate sentiments, appesared as 
the ban of inflexible and haughty as if his affairs had been in the liiost 
July 20.*'* prosperous state. His only reply to the address and mani- 
festo of the Protestants, was to publish the ban of the Em- 
pire against the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave of Hesse, 
their leaders,, and agamstall who should dare to assist diem<i 

a Steid. 394. 
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By iShia sentence, die uldinate and most rigoroustee wUsk A d 6 C 
die German jurisprudence has provided fi>r die punishment ^^^^- 
of traitors, or enemies ta their country, they were dedared* ^^^ 
rebels and outlaws, and deprived of every privilege whick 
they enjoyed as members of the Gcnnanic body ; their goods 
were confiscated ; their subjects abaoh^ from their oath of 
allegiance ; and it became not aafy lawful but meritorious 
to invade dieir territories. The noUes, and free cities, who 
framed or perfected the constitudon of the German govern^ 
ment, had not been so negligent of their own safeQr and pri* 
vileges as to trust the £mperor with this formidable jurist 
diction. The authority of a diet of the Empire oug^t to 
have been interposed before any of its members could be 
put under die ban. But Charles overlooked that formafi^^ 
well knowing diat, if his arms were crowned with success, 
there would remain none who would have eidier power or 
courage to call in question whi^ he had done ^. The £a«» 
peror, however, did not found his sentence against' the 
Elector and Landgrave on their revolt from the estab-^ 
lished church, or their conduct with regard to religion ; he. 
affected to assign for it reasons purely civil, and diosc too* 
expressed in sudi general and ambiguous terms, widiout qie* 
cifying the nature or circumstances of dieir guilt, as rent 
dered it more like an act of despotic power than of a kgai 
and limited juris^cdon* Nor was it altogether from; choice, 
or to. conce^ his intentions, tfaaf Charles had recourse to t^ 
ambiguity of general expressions ; but he durst nqt mention, 
too particulaiiy the causes of his sentence, as every action 
which he coidd have charged upon the Elector and Land» 
grave as a crime, might hive been employed with equal jus* 
tice to condemn many of die Protestants whom he still pre- 
tended to consider as faithfol subjects, and whom it would 
have been extremely imprudent to Isitarm or disgust* 

The confederates, now perceiving all hopes of accommo^ Thej de- 
d^tion to be at an end, had only to choose whether they would ^^J" 
submit without reserve to die Emperor's will, or pveceed to Ctories. 

V Sleid', 386. Da Mont Corps Diplom. iv. p. XI. 314. Ffeffiel Hist. 
Abres^ du Droit Publ. 168. 736. 158. 
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B, O O K opeii .hosdUties* They were not destitute either of pablid 
spirit) or of resolution to make the proper choice. A fenir 

1546. ^7^ ^^^ *^® ^'^^ ^^ ^^^ Empire was published, they, ac- 
cording to the custom of that age, sent a herald to the Im* 
perial camp, with a solemn declaration of war against- 
Charles, to whom diey no longer gave any other tide than 
that of pretended Emperor, and renounced all alle^ance^ 
homage, or duty which he might claim, or which they had 
hitherto yielded to him. But previous to this formality. 
Their first part of their troops had begun to act. The command of a 
operations; considerable body of men, raised by the city of Augsburg^ 
having been ^ven to Sebastian Schertel, a soldier <^ fot^. 
tune, who by the booty that he got when the Imperialists 
plundered Rome, together with the merit of long service,  
had acquired wealth and authority which placed him on a • 
level with the chief of the German nobles: that gallant ve»' 
teran resolved, before he joined the main body of the con* 
federates, to attempt something suitable to his former fame^ 
and to the expectation of his countxymen*. As the Pope's 
forces were hastening towards Tyrol, in order to penetrate 
into Germany by the narrow passes through the mountains 
which run across that country, he advanced thither with the 
utmost rapidity, and seized Ehrenberg and Cufistein, twa 
stxx>ng casdes which commanded the principal defiles* ^ 
Without stopping a moment, he continued his march to* 
wards Inspruck, by getting possession of which he would 
have obliged the Italians to stop short, and with a small 
body of men could have resisted all the eiForts of the great* 
est armies. Castlealto, the governor of Trent, knowing. 
what a fatal blow this would be to the Emperor, all whose 
designs must have proved abortive if his Italian auxiliaries 
had been intercepted, raised a few troops with the utmost 
dispatch, and threw himself into the town* Schertel, how- 
ever, did not abandon the enterprise, and was 'preparing to 
attack the place, when the intelligence of the approach of 
the Italians, and an order from the Elector and Landgrave, 
obliged him to desist. By his retreat the passes were lef^ 
open, and the Italians entered Germany without any oppo* 
sition, but from the garrisons which Schertel had placed 
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hi* £bretibcf^ and CisMttib^ sittd tftese, han4fl^ no hopM 8 O O It 
of being' reIieve<L amrefidered, after a short resistance**. ^'^^' 

1546. 
Noft was the recdKAg of Sc^ertel the oolyelrtir of which andiilcoo- 

the coofederate!^ were guilty. As the supreme command of ^^ 
tfaeirarfliy was comimtted^ in ttnxm of die leagne of SmaA- 
kalde, to the £lector of Saxcmy and Landgrave of Hesse with 
equal power, all die inconveniences arising from a divided 
and c&^ordinate authority, which is ahrays of fatal conse- 
quence m the operations of war, we?rc immecfiately fck. The 
Elector, though intrepid in his own person to excess, and 
most aaidentfy eeidoutf in the cause, was slow in deliberating, 
uneeatain as l^H as irresolute in hiaf detetminatiodB, and con- 
ataDtff preferred measures which were caudous and safe, to 
such aa were bold or decisive. The Landgrave, of a more 
ae^e and eaiaff^sing' natune, formed bH his resobitions wiA 
proittptf tilde, wished U> execute them with spirit, and uni- 
formly preferred such measures as tended to bring Ae con- 
test to a spee^ issue. Thus tfieir maxims, with regard to th6 
conduct of ttie war, differed as widely a» those by which 
diey weie influenced in preparing for it. Such perpetoal 
contrariety in their sentiments gave rise, imperceptiUy, fd 
jealousy and the spirit of contention. These muItipB* 
ed the dSssendcms flowing from the incompatibifity of their 
naturad tempers, and rendered them more violent. The 
other meaihers of the league considering themsehres as in** 
dependent, and subject to the Elector and Landgrave^ oi^y 

X Seob»ii(L lib. n.7a Adrmiii bforia di sum Tempt, lib. 335; 

* Seckendorf,. tho indostrious wttkmt of the CemmemMriilS' Ayo UfHi * 
cus de Lutheninismo, -whom I have so long, and safely followed as mj 
guide in Geitnan affairs, was a descendant from Schertel. With the cai^ 
and sfllicitiidSeof a Gennan, who t^as liimself of noble birtls, Seckendorf has 
pMsbdiik loag digte«sio»ooneeniiag hie anoesior, cttteuhtid elMy t* 
•how hofw Scheitel was ennobled* and hU posterity allied to^numy of thf 
most ancient families in the Empire. Among other curious particulars, hf 
gives us an account of his wealth, the chief source of which was the plun- 
der he gdt ae Rome. His lamfed enate alone war sold by^ his g^ndsont 
ior uM bandipedl tboaaiuDtd flotiiM. fi^ thitfwe mvf BontAmmK vim (tf thi 
nchcs amassed by the Omdettkri^ or commanders of merceaaiy bsiada ia 
that age. At the taking of Rome Schertel was only ^ captain. Seck^ad. 
Ub.ii.73. 

VOL. Ill* I. 
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B O O K in consequence of the aitidesof a voluntiuy confedeniq^, did 
^^^^' not long retain a proper veneration for commanders who pro- 
j54g ceeded with so litde concord ; and the numerous army of 
the Protestants, like a vast machine who^ parts are ill com- 
pacted, and which is destitute of any power sufficient to 
move and regulate the whole, acted with no consistency, vi« 
gour, or effect* 

The pope's T^^ Emperor, who was afraid that, by remaining at Rati&* 
the empe- bon, he might render it impossible for the Pope's £[»^es t^ 
^^' join him, having boldly advanced to Landshut on the Iser, 

the confederates lost some days in deliberating whether it 
was proper to follow him into the territories of the Dukerof 
Bavaria, a neutral Prince. When at last they surmoqpted 
that scruple, and began to move towards his camp^ they 
suddenly abandoned the design, and hastened to attjsMdc 
Ratisbon, in which town Charles could leave only a small 
garrison. By this time the Papal troops, amountang fiiUy 
to that number which Paul Imd stipulated to punish, had 
reached Ltandshut and were soon followed by. six thousand 
Spaniards of the veteran bands stationed in Ns^es* The 
confederates, after SchertePs spirited but fruitless e^fipedition^ 
seem to have permitted these forces to advance unmolested 
to the place of rendezvous, widiout any attempt to stttack ei« 
ther them or the Emperor separately, or to prevent their junc- 
tion ^. The imperial army amounted now to thir^«ai^ thou* 
ssmd men, and was still more formidable by the discipline 
and valour of the troops, than by their number. Avila, com- 
mendador of Alcantara, who had been present in all the wars 
carried on by Charles, and had served in the armies which 
gained the memorable victory at Pavia, which conquered 
Timis, and invaded France, gives this the preference to any 
military force he had ever seen assembled'. Octavio Far- 
nese, the Pope's grandson, assisted by the ablest officers 
^ formed in the long wars between Charles and Francis, com- 
manded the Italian auxiliaries. His brother, the Cardinal 
Famese, accompanied him as Papal legate ; and in order « 
to give the war the appearance of a religious enterprise, he 

y Adriani Ifttoria de suoi Teinpi« lib. v. 340. c Avila, 18. 
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yit)posedtoinardiattfaeheadofthearmy,wi^acit)sscar- BOOK 
ri^d befiire him, and to puUish indulgences wherever he ' 

came, to all who should ^ve them any assistance, as had an- j^^ 
cicady been Uie practice in the Crusades against the Infideb. 
But this the Emperor stricdy prohibited, as inconsistent vrith 
an die dedaradons which he had made to the Germans of 
his own party ; and the legate perceiving, to his astonish- 
ment, that the exercise of the Protestant religion, the. extir- 
pation of whidi he considered as the s<de object of the war, 
was pabfidy permitted in the Imperial camp, soon returned 
in disgust to Italy*. 

The arrival of diese troops enabled the Emperor to send 
such a reinforcement to the garrison at Ratisbon, that the 
confedemtes, relinquifitung all hopes of reducing that town,* 
xnarchfidtoirnds IngoUstadt on the Danube, near to which 
Claries was now encamped. They exclaimed loudly against 
the Emperpr's notorious violation of the laws and constitu- 
tion of the Empke, in having called in foreigners to lay 
waste Germsmy, and to oppress its liberties. As in that age, 
Ae dominion of the Roman See was so odious to the Pro- 
testants, that the name of the Pope alone was sufficient to. 
inspire them with horror to any enterprise which he counte- 
nanced, and to raise in Uieir minds the blackest suspicions, 
it came to be universally believed among them, that Paul, 
not OTtisfied with attacking them openly by force of arms, had 
dispersed his emissaries all over Germany, to set on fire 
their towns and magazines, and to poison the wells and 
fountwns of water. Nor did this rumour, which was ex- 
travagant and frightful enough to make a deep impression 
on the credulity of the vulgar, spread among them only; 
even die leaders of the party, blinded by their prejudices, 
published a dedaration, in which diey accused die Pope of 
having employed such Anti-christian and diabolical arts a- 
gainst them *. These sentiments of the confederates were 
confirmed, in some measure, by die behaviour of the P^ 
troops, who, thinking nodiing too rigorous towards heretics 
anathematised by the church, were guilty of great excesses in 

z F. Paul, 191. » a Slcid. 399. 
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B O o K the territories of the Luthemn Slates, aud aggravsiUd the 
calamities of ww, by mingliog with it all the cruelty of lHgpt> 
1546, edzeal. 

Theconfe- Xhe first operations in the^field, however, did opt cor- 
vance to- respond with the violence of those passions which animated 
wards the individuals. The Emperor had prudently tal^en the reso- 
armj. lution of avoiding an action with an enemy so far siipexior \j\ 
number^, especially as he fQre9aw that nothing could keep au 
body composed of so many and such dissimilar members^ 
from falling to pieces, but the pressing to attack it with aa 
inconsiderate precipitancy. The confederates, though it 
was no less evident that to them every moment's delay was 
pernicious, were still prevented by the weakness pr divisaon^ 
of their leaders fitpm exerting that vigour, with which their 
situation, as well as the ardour of their soldiei3, ought tg^ 
August 29. have inspired them. On their arrival at XAgoldstadt, they 
found the Emperor in a camp not remarkable for strengdiii 
and surrounded only by a slight intrf^cbment. Qefore the 
camp lay a plain of such exteaat, as affprded sufficient space 
for drawing out their whole army, and bringing it to act at 
once. Every consideration should have determined theiu 
to have seized this opportunity of attacking the Emperor p 
and their great superiority in numbers, the eagerness of their 
troops, together with the stability of the German infantry ia 
pitched batdes, afforded them the most probable expectation, 
of victory. The Landgrave urged this with great warmth, de- 
claring, diat if the sole command were vested in him, he 
would terminate the war on that occasion, and decide by one 
general action the fate of the two parties. But the Elector, 
reflecting on the valour and discipline of the enemy's forces^. 
aiSimated by the presence of the Emperor, and conducted 
by the best officers of the age, would not venture upon an 
action, which he thought to be so doubtful, as the attacking 
such a body of veterans on grcmnd which they themdelves^ 
had chosen, and while covered ^th fc»tifications whicbt. 
though imperfect, would affinrd them no snuiU advantage in 
the combat. Notwithstanding his hesitation and remon- 

b Avila, 7^, a* 
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stnmces, it was agreed to advance towards the enemy's camp BOOK 
in batde airay, in <xder to make a trial whether by that in- ^^^^ 
suk, and by a ibrious cannonade whidi they began, they ^^^ 
could draw die Imperialists out of their worics* But die 
Emperor had too much sagacity* to fall mto dus snare* He '^^ «rope. 
adhered to his own system widi inflexible constancy ; and |^ i^ak^ 
drawing up his sddiers belund their trenches, that they 
might be ready to receive the confederates if diey should 
venture upon an assault, calmly waited their approach, and 
carefully restrained his own men from any excursions or 
skirmishes ^ich might bring on a general engagement. 
He rode along die lines, and addressing die troops of the dif- 
ferei^t nations in dieir own language, encouraged them not 
only by his words, but by the cheerfulness of his vmce and 
countenance ; he exposed himself in places of greatest dan- 
ger, and amidst die warmest £re of the enemy's ardllety, 
the most numerous that had hitherto been brought into the 
fidd by any army* Roused by his example, not a man quit- 
ted his ranks ; it was thought infamous to discover any 
symptom of fear when the Emperor appeared so intrepid ; 
and die meanest addier plainly perceived, that their dedin- 
mg die combat at present was not the effect of timidity in 
their general, but the result of a well-grounded caution. The 
coirfederates, after firing several hours on the Imperialists 
with more noise and terror than execution, seeing no pros- 
pect of alluring them to fight on equal terins, redred to their 
own camp. The Emperor employed the night with ^uch 
diligence in strengdiening his works, that the confederates, 
retnming to the cannonade next day, found that, though they 
had now been willing to venture upon such a bold eaperi- 
ment, the opportunity of making an attack with advantage 
waslost^* 

After such a discovery of the feebleness or irresolution The Fle- 
of their leaders, and the prudence as well as firmness of the njihtrooiit 
Emperor's conduct, the confederates turned their whole at- imoetor. 
tendon towards preventing the urival of a powerful rein- 
forcement of ten thousand foot and four thousand horse, 

t Sleid. 395. 397. Avila, 07, a. Lamb. Hortens. ap. Scard. ii. 
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BOOK which the Count de Buren was bringing to the Emper(»' 
' from the Low-Countries* But though that general had to 
1546. traverse such an extent of country ; though his route by- 
through the territories of several states wumly disposed to 
favour the confederates ; though they were apprised of his. 
approach, and by their superiority in numbers might easily 
have detached a force sufficient to overpower him, he ad- 
vanced with such rapidity, and by such Well-concerted move- 
ments, while they opposed him widi such remissness, and 
Sept. 10. iso little military skill, diat he conducted this body to the 
Imperial camp w ithout any loss ^. 

Upon the arrival of the Flemings, in whom he placed 
great confidence, the Emperor altered, in some degree, his 
plan of operations, and began to act more ujfon the offensive, 
though he still avoided a batde with the utmost industry. 
He made himself master of Neuburg, Dillingen, and Don- 
awert on the Danube: of Nordiingen, and seveial odier 
towns, situated on the most considerable streams which firil 
into that mighty river. By this he got the command of a 
great extent of country, though not without being obliged 
Sute of to engage in several sharp encounters, of which the success 
both w- iji^g various, nor without being exposed, oftener than once, 
to the danger of being drawn into a batde. In diis manner 
the whole autumn was spent ; neither ^arty gained any re- 
markable superiority over the other, and nothing was yet 
done towards bringing the war to a period. The Emperor 
had often foretold, with confidence, that discord and the 
want of money would compel the confederates to disperse 
that unwieldy body, which they had^neither abilities to guide 
nor funds to support*. Though he waited with impatience • 
for the accomplishment of his prediction, there was no pros- 
pect of that event being at hand. But he himself began to 
suffer from the want of forage and provisions ; even the 
Catholic provinces being so much incensed at the introduc- 
tion of foreigners into the Empire, that they furnished them 
with reluctance, while the camp of the confederates abound- 

d Sleid. 403. 

e Belli Smalkaldici Commentarios Grxco sermone scriptos a Joach. Ca« 
meranOf ap. Freherum, vol. iii. p. 47!^. 
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ei with a . profusion of all necessloies, which the aeal BOOK 
of their friends in the adjacent countries poured in with ^^'^' 
the utmost liberality and good will. Great numbers of "Till 
the Italians and Spaniards, junaccustomed to the climate 
or food of Germany, were become unfit for service throuj^ 
sickness^. Con^derable arrears were now due to the 
troqipBy who had scarcely received any money from the 
beginning of the campaign ; the Emperor, experiencing on 
this, as well as on former occasions, that his jurisdiction was 
more extensive than his revenues, and that the former ena- 
bled him to assemble a greater number of soldiers, than the 
latter were sufficient to support. Upon all these accounts, 
he found it difficult to keep his army in the field ; some of 
his ablest generals, and even the Duke of Alva himself, per* 
jsevering and obsunate as he usually was in the prosecution 
c^. every measure, advising him to disperse his troops into 
winter-quarters. But as the arguments urged against any 
plan which he had adopted, rarety made much im[»%ssion 
i^on the Emperor, he paid no regard to their opinion, and 
determined to continue his efibrts in order to weary out the 
confederates ; being well assured that if he could once oblige 
them to separate, there was litde probability of their uniting 
.ag^in in a body ^. Still, however, it remained a doubtful 
point, whether his steadiness was most likely to fail, or their 
zeal to be exhausted. It was stiU uncertain which party, by 
first dividing its forces, would give the superiority to the 
other; when an unexpected event decided the contest, and 
occasioned a fatal reverse in the affairs of the confederates. 

Maurice of Saxony having insinuated himself into the Scheroesof 
Emperor's confidence, by the arts which have already beeq ^*'""*^* ^ 
described, no sooner saw hostilities ready to break out be- 
tween the confederates of Smalkalde and that Monarch, than 
vast prospects of ambition began to open upon him. That 
portion of Saxony, which descended to him from his ances- 
tors, was far from satisfying his aspiring mind ; and he per- 
ceived with pleasure the approach of civil war, as, amidst 
the revolutions and convulsions occasioned by it, opportuni- 
ties of acquiring additional power or dignity, which at other 

f Camerar. ap. Freher. 483. t Thuan. 83. 
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BOOK tunes are sought in rtm^ present themselves to an enterpAs^ 
^^^^' ing sfiriu A^ he was thoroughly acquainted with thestate 
25^^ of^ the two contending parties^ and the qualities of their 
leaders, he did not hesitate long is determining on which 
side the greatest advantages were to be expected* Having 
revolved all these things in his own breast, and having taken 
his final resolution of jconing the Emperor, he pruden%de»> 
termined to declare eaify in his fisivoixr ; that by the tastit 
of this, he might acquire a title to a proportional recon^nse* 
With this view, he had repaired to Ratisbon in the month 
His league ^^ ^^9 underpretext of attending die diet ; and after many 
with the conferences with Charles or his ministers, he, with the most 
*"<^''- mysterious secrecy, condoded a treaty, in which he engag. 
ed to concur in assisting the Emperor as a fiBHthful subject; 
and Charles, in return, stipulated to bestow on Mm all the 
spoils of the Elector of Saxoiqr, his dignities as well aSr terri^ 
tories \ History hardly records any treaty that can be ccai^ 
sidered as a more manifest vicJation of the most powerfiil 
principles which ought to influence human actions. Maurioev 
a professed Protestant^ at a dme when the belief of religion^^ 
as well as zeal for its interests, took strong possession oi 
every mind, binds himself to contribute his- assistance to^ 
wards carrying on a war which had manifestly no other ob^ 
Ject than the extirpation of the Protestant doctrines* He 
engages to take arms agdnst his father-in-law, and to strip 
his nearest relation of his honours and dominions. He joii» 
a dubious friend against a known benefactor, to whom his 
obligations were both great and recent* Nor was the Princ* 
who ventured upon all this, one of those audacious politi- 
cians, who, provided they can accomplish their ends, and 
secure their interest, avowedly disregard the most sacred 
obligations and glory in contemning whatever is honourable 
or decent. Maurice's conduct, if the whole must be ascribed 
to policy,, was more artful and masterly ; he executed his 
plan in alt its parts, and yet endeavoured to preserve, in 
every step which he took, the appearance of what was fiur, 
and virtuous and laudable. It is probable, from his subse- 
quent behaviour, that, with regard to the Protestant religion 

b Hand Anal. Brabaat toI. i. 638. StruYii Corp. 1048. Thuaa. Wk 
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fift least his intentbns were upright, that he fendly trusted to B O O K 
the Emperor's promises for its security, but that, according *"'• 
to the fate of kH who refine too much in policy, and who ^^^ 
tread in dark and crooked paths, iti attempting to deceive 
others, he himself was, in some degree, deceited. 

His first care., however, was to keep the engagements into His arti. 
which he had entered with the Emperor closely ccmcealed j d^^^'co^I 
and so perfect a master was he in the art of dissimulaticm, ceal his in. 
that the confederates, notwithstanding his declining all con- '*'****^""' 
ne:dons with them, and his remarkable assiduity in paying 
court to the Emperor, seemed to have entertained no suspicion 
of his designs* Even the Elector of Saxotiy, when he march* 
cd at the beginmng of the campsdgn to join his associates, 
committed his dominions to Maurice's protection, which 
he, widi an insidious appearance of friendship, readily un« 
dertoak'fc But scarcely had' the Elector taken the field, 
wheA Maurice began to consult privately with the King of 
the Romans how to invade those very territories, with the 
defence of which he was intrusted. Soon after, die £mpe« 
ror sent him a copy of die Imperial ban denounced against 
die Elector and' Landgrave. As he was next heir to die 
form>er, and particularly interested in preventing strangers 
from getting his dominions into their possession, Charles 
required him, not only for lus own sake, but upon the alle« 
giance and dtmy which he owed to the head of the Empire^ 
ibsfantty to seiae and detain in his hands the forfeited es« 
tates of the Elector ; warning him, at the same time, that 
if he neglected to cbey these commands, he should be held 
as accessary to the crimes of his kinsman, and be liable to 
die same punishment K 

Tms artifice, which it is probable Maurice himself sug- 
ge^ed, was employed by him in order that his, conduct to- 
wards the Elector might seem a matter of necessity but not 
of choice, an act of obedience to his superior, rather than ^ 
v6ltmtaiy invasion of die rights of his kinsman and ally. But 
lA order to give some more specious appearance to this 

i Stravii Corp. 1046. k Sleid. 391. Thii^Q. 84. 
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BOOK thin veil with which he endeavoured to cover his ambition^ 
• he, soon after his return from Ratisbon, had called together 
1546. ^^ states of his country ; and representing to them that a 
civil war between the Emperor and confederates of Smal- 
kalde was now become unavoidable, desired tfieir advice 
with regard to the part which he should act in that event. 
They having been prepared, no doubt, and tutored before* 
hand, and being desirous of gratifying their Prince, whom 
they esteemed as well as loved, gave such counsel as they 
knew would be most agreeable ; advising him to offef^his 
mediation towards reconciling the contending parties ; but 
if that were rejected, and he could obtain proper securi^ 
for the Protestant religion, they delivered it as their opinion, 
that, in all other points, he ought to yield obedience to the 
Emperor. Upon receiving the Imperial rescript, together 
with the ban against the Elector and Landgrave, Maurice 
summoned the states of his country a second time ;' he laid 
before them the orders which he had received, and men- 
tioned the punishment with which he was threatened in case 
of disobedience ; he acquainted them that the confederates 
had refused to admit of his mediation, and that the Empe- 
ror had given him the most satisfactory declarations widi 
regard to religion ; he pointed out his own interest in secur- 
ing possession of the electoral dominions, as well as the 
danger of allowing strangers to obtain an estabUshment in 
Saxony ; and upon the whole, as the point under delibera- 
tion respected his subjects no less than himself, he desired 
to know their sentiments, how he should steer in that diffi- 
cult and arduous conjuncture. The states, no less obsequi- 
ous and complaisant than formerly, professing their own re- 
liance on the Emperor's promises as a perfect security for 
their religion, proposed that, before he had recourse to 
more violent methods, they would write to the Elector, ex- 
horting him, as the best means, not only g£ appeasing the 
Emperor, but of preventing his dominions from being seis* 
ed by foreign or hostile powers, to give his consent that 
Maurice should take possession of them quiedy and without 
opposition. Maurice himself seconded their arguments in a 
letter to the Landgrave, his father-in-law. Such an extra- 
vagant proposition was rejected with the scorn and indigna* 
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tkm which it desenred. The Landgrave, in return to Mau- BOOK 
rice, taxed him with his treachery and ingratitude towards ^^^^' 
a kinsman to whom he was so deeply indebted ; he treated j^g 
with contempt his affectation of executing the Imperial ban, 
which he could not but know to be altogether void by the 
unconstitutional and arbitrary manner in which it had been 
issue^ ; he besought him, not to suBFcr himself to be so far 
blinded by ambition, as to forget the obligations of honour 
and friendship, or to betray the Protestant religion, the ex- 
tiifiation of which out of Germany, even by the acknowledge 
jaentof the Pope hiinself, was the great object of the pre* 
sent war'. 

But Maurice had proceeded too far to be diverted from Hemvidei 
pursumg his plan by reproaches or arguments* Nothmg ,;«» of the 
now remained but to execute with vigour, what he had Elector of 
hitherto carried on by artifice and dissimulation. Nor was November. 
his boldness in action inferior to his subtlety in contrivance. 
Having assembled about twelve thousand men, he sudden- 
ly invaded one part of the electoral provinces, while Ferdi- 
nand, with an army composed of Bohemians and Hun- 
garians, over-ran the other. Maurice, in two sharp encoun- 
ters, defeated the troops which the Elector had left to guard 
.his country ; and improving these advantages to the utmost, 
made himself master of all the Electorate, except Wittem- 
berg, Gotha, and Eisenach, which being places of consider- 
able strength, and defended by sufficient garrisons, refused 
to open their gates. The news of these n^id conquests 
soon reached the Imperial and confederate camps. In the 
former, satisfaction with an event, which it was foreseen 
would be productive of the most important consequences, 
was expressed by every possible demonstration of joy. The 
latter was filled with astonishment and terror* The name 
of Maurice was mentioned with execration, as an apostate 
from religion, a betrayer of the German liberty, and a con- 
temner of the most sacred and natural ties. Every thing 
that the rage or invention of the party could suggest, in or- 
der to blacken and render him odious ; invectives, satires, 

1 Skid. 405, &C. Thuan. SS. Camenir. 484. 
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BOOK and lampoons, the furious decUmatioos of their pr^dcher^i 

 together with the rude wit of their authorsi were all employ-* 

t546. ^d against him. While he, confiding in the arts which he 

bad so long practised, as if his actions could have admitted 

, of any serious justificati(»i, published a manifesto, contmn^ 

ing the same frivolous reasons for his conduct, which ho 

had formerly alleged in the meetii^ of his states, and in his 

letter to the Landgrave ^» 

m 

The con. j;^^ Elector upon the first intelli8:ence of Maurice's mo« 

lederates , , , 

make over- tionjs, proposed to retum home with his troops for the de-t 
tures of ac- fgnce of Saxony. But the deputies of the leairue, assembled 

commoda- / , *• , . • « 

tion to the at Ulm, prevailed on him, at that time, to remain with the 
emperor; ^arvay^ and to prefer the success of the common cause before 
the security of his own dominions. At length the sufierings 
and complaints of his subjects increased so much, that he 
discovered the utmost impatience to set out in order to res» 
cue them from the oppression of Maurice, and fixtm the 
cruelty of the Hungarians, who, having been accustomed to 
that licentious and merciless species of war which was 
thought lawful against the Turks, committed, wherever 
they came, the wildest acts of rapine and violence. This 
desire of the Elector was so natural and so warmly Ut^d> 
that the deputies at Ulm, though fully sensible of the unhap- 
py consequences of dividing their army, durst not refuse their 
consent, how unwilling soever to grant it. In this perplexi*. 
ty, they repaired to the camp of the confederates at Gien* 
gen, on the Brenz, in order to consult their constituents* 
Nor were they less at a loss what to determine in this press- 
ing emergence. . But, after having considered seriously the 
open desertion of some of their allies ; the scandalous luke- 
warmness of others, who had hitherto contributed nothing 
towards the war ; the intolerable load which had fallen o£ 
consequence upon such members as were most zealous for 
the cause, or most faithful to their engagements ; the ill suc- 
cess of all their endeavours to obtain foreign aid ; the unusual 
length of the campaign ; the rigour of the season ; together: 
with the great number of soldiers, and even officers, who 

m Sleid. 409, 410. 
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had quilted the semce on Ihat accoimt ; tfa^y cbndudedttuit It O Q K 

nothing could save them, but either the bringing the con* ^ 
test to the immediate decision of a batde, by attacking the 154^^ 
Imperial army, or an accommodation of aU their differences 
with Charles by Pt treaty. Such was the de&po0dency and 
dejection which now oppressed the party, that of these two . 
they chose what was most feeble and unmanly, empowenag 
a minister of the Elector of Brandenburg to propound over- 
tures of peace in their name to the £mperor* 
0* 

No sooner did Charles perceive this haughty confedera* which he 
Cy, which had so lately threatened to drive him out of Gerv '*J**^'** 
many, condescending to make the first advances tov^tds an 
s^eement, than conchiding their spirit lo be gone, or their 
union to be broken, he immediately assumed the tone of a 
conqueror ; and, as if they had been already at his mercy, 
would not hear of a negodation, but upon condition ffaat die 
Elector cyf Saxony sh<nild previously give up himself and 
his dominions absolutely to his disposal '^^ As nothing more 
intolerable or ignon&nious could have been prescribed, even 
in the worst situation of their affairs, it is no wonder that 
this proposition should be rejected by a party, which was 
rather humbled and disconcerted than subdued* Butdiough 
they refused to submit tamely tp the Emperor's will, they 
wanted spirit to pursue the only plan which could have 
preserved their independence ; and forgetting that it was 
the union of their troqis in one body which had hitherto 
rendered the confederacy formidable, and had more than 
once obliged the Imperialists to think of quitting the field, 
they inconsiderately abandoned this advantage, which, in 
spite of the diversion in Saxony, would still have kept the 
Emperor in awe ; and yielding to the Elector's entreaties^ ^nhccon^ 
(xmsented to his proposal of dividing the army. Nine federacy 
thousand men were left in the dutchy of Wurtemberg, in **P*^**' 
Order to protect that province, as well as the free cities of 
Upper Germany ; a considerable body marched with the 
Elector towards Saxony ; but the greater part returned with 

n HortensUis, ap. Scard. ii. 485. 
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BOOK ^ir respecdve leaders into dieir own countriesy and were 
VIII. dispersed there ^ 

1546. 

Almost all ^^^ moment that the troops separated^ the confederacy 
the mem. ceased to be the object of terror ; and the members of it, 
sobmic to who, while they composed part of a great body, had felt but 
theempe- ]xtde anxie^ about their own security, began to trembW 
whei^they reflected that they now stood exposed singly to 
the whole weight of the Emperor's vengeance* . Charles 
did not allow them leisure to recover from their consterna- 
tion, or to form any new schemes of union. As soon as the 
confederates began to retire, he put his army in motion, and 
diough it was now the depth of winter, he resolved to keep 
the fields in order to make the most of that favourable junc- 
ture for which he had waited so long. Some small towns in 
which the Protestants had left garrisons, immediately open- 
ed their gates. Norlingen, Rotenberg, and Hall, Imperial 
cities, submitted soon after. Though Charles could not 
prevent the Elector from levying, as he] retreated, large 
contributions upon the Archbishop of Mentz, the abbot of 
Pukla, and other ecclesiastics i*, this was more than balanc- 
ed 1^ the submision of Ulm, one of the chief cities of Sua- 
bia, highly distinguished by its zeal for the Smalkaldic 
league. As soom as an example was set of deserting the 
common cause, the rest of the members became instantly 
impatient to follow it, and seemed afraid lest others, by get- 
ting the start of them in returning to their duty, should, on 
that account, obtain more favourable terms. The Elector 
Palatine, a weak Prince, who, notwithstanding his profes-^ 
a^ons of neutrality, had, very preposterously, sent to the 
confederates four hundred horse, a body so inconsiderable 
as to be scarcely any addition to their strength, but great 
enough to render him guilty in the eyes of the Emperor, 
made his acknowledgments in the most abject manner. The 
inhabitants of Augsburg, shaken by so many instances of 
apostacy, expelled the brave Schertel out of their city, and 
accepted such conditions as the Emperor was pleased to 
grant them. 

o Sletd. 411. p Thuan. 88. 
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Tbe Duke of Wurtemberg, though among the first who BOOK 

had oflPered to submit, was obliged to sue for pardon on his '__ 

knees ; and even after this mordfying humiliation, obtained 15^. 
it with difficulty 4. Memmingen, and other free cities in 
the circle of Suabia, being now abandoned by all their former 
a$30ciates, found it necessary to provide for their own safe- 
ty, by throwing themselves on the Emperor's mercy. Stras- 
burg and Frankfort on the Maine, cities far remote from 
the seat of danger, discovered no greater steadiness than 
those which lay more es^sed. Thus a confederacy, late- 
ly so powerful as to shake the Imperial throne, fell to pieces, 
and was dissolved in the space of a few weeks ; hardly any 
member of that formidable combination now remsdning in 
arms, but the Elector and Landgrave, to whom the Empe- 
ror, having from the beginning marked them out as victims 
of his vengeance, was at no pains to offer terms of recon- 
ciliation* Nor did he grant those who submitted to him a Theri^or* 
generous and unconditional pardon. Conscious of his own JSJUiJim-* 
superiority, he treated them both with haughtiness and ri- poted by 
gour. All the Princes in person, and the cities by their de» |^* *"^" 
puties, were compelled to implore mercy in the humble pos- 
ture of supplicants. As the Emperor laboured under great 
difficuhies from the want of money, he imposed heavy fines 
upon them, which he levied with most rapacious exactness. 
The Duke of Wurtemberg paid three hundred thousand 
crowns ; the city of Augsburg an hundred and fifty thousand ; 
Ulm an hundred thousand ; Frankfott eighty thousand; Mem- 
mingen fifty thousand ; and the rest in proportion to their abi- 
lities, or their different degrees of guilt. They were obliged, 
besides, to renounce the league of Smalkalde ; to furnish as-' 
sistance, if required, towards executing the Imperial ban 
against the Elector and Landgrave ; to give up their artillery 
and warlike stores to the Emperor; to admit garrisons into 
their principal cities and places of strength; and in this disarm- 
ed and dependent situation, to expect the final award which 
the Emperor should think proper to pronounce when the war 
came to an issue *'. But, amidst the great variety of ardclet 

q Mem. de Ribier» torn. i. 589. 
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BOOK dictated by Charles oh this occasion, he, in conformity to 
his orig^n^ {dan, took care that nothing relating to religioii 
j^5^^ should be inserted ; and to such a degree were the confede- 
rates humbled or overawed, that, forgetting the zeal which 
had so long animated them, they were solicitous only about 
their own safety, without venturing to insist on a point, die 
mention of which they saw the Emperor avoiding with so 
much industry. The inhabitants of Memmingen alone 
made some feeble eflPorts to procure ai promise of protection 
in the exercise of their religion, but were checked so severe- 
ly by the Iihperial ministers, diat they instantly fell fironoi 
their demand. 

The Elector of Cologne, whom, notwithstanding the sen- 
tence of excommunication issued against him by the Pope, 
Charles had hitherto allowed to remain in possession of the 
archiepiscopal see, being now required by the Empei^6r td 
liubmit to the censures of the church, this virtuous and disin* 
terested prelate, unwilling to expose his subjects to the mi- 
series of war on his own account, voluntarily resigned that 
Jan. 25. high dignity. With a moderation becoming his age and 
character, he chose to enjoy truth, together with the exer- 
cise of his religion, in the retirement of a private life, rather 
than to disturb society by engaging in a doubtful and violent 
iJtruggle in order to retain his ofEce *. 

The elector DuRiNG these transactions, the Elector of Saxony reached 
^rns to ihe frontiers of his country unmolested. As Maurice could 
and reco- assemble no force equal to the army which accompanied 

sessiwiof '^™' ^^' '^^ ^ ^^^^ *™^' ^^^ ^^^y recovered possession of 
it. his own territories, but over-ran Misnia, and stripped his 

rival of all that belonged to him, except Dresden and Leip- 
sic, which, being towns of some strength, could not be sud- 
denly reduced. Maurice, obliged to quit the field, and to 
shut himself up in his capital, dispatched courier after courier 
to the Emperor, representing his dangerous situation, and 
soliciting' him with the most earnest importunity to march 
immediately to his relief. But Charles, busy at that time 

" * s'Sleid. 418. Thuan. lib. iv. 128. 
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in jprescribing terms to such members of the league as were BOOK 
daUy returning to their aUegiance, thought it sufficient to 
detach Albert Marquis of Brandenburg- Anspach with three 154^^ 
thousand men to his assistance. Albert, though an enter- 
prising and active officer, was unexpectedly surprised by 
the Elector, who killed many of his tnx^, dispersed the 
renuunder, and took him prisoner ^ Maurice continued as 
much exposed as formerly ; and if his enemy had known 
how to improve the of^rtunity which presented itself, his 
ruin must have been immediate and unavoidable. But the . 
Elector, no less slow and dilatory when invested with the 
sole conunand, than he had been formerly when joined in 
authori^ with a partner, never gave any proof of militaiy 
acttvi^ but in this enter^nise agsdnst Albert. Instead of 
marching directly towards Maurice, whom the defeat of his 
ally had greatly alarmed, he inconsiderately listened to over- 
tures of accommodation, which his artful antagonist propos- 
ed with no 'Other intenticm than to amuse him and to slack- 
en the vigour of his operations. 

SccH, indeed, was the posture of the Emperor^s affiurs. The empe* 
that he could not march instandy to the relief of his ally, ^nted * 
Soon after the separation of the confederate army^ he, in from at- 
order to ease himself of the burden of maintaining a super- Ei^cJof and 
fluous niunber of troops, had dismissed the Count of Buren Landgrave. 
with his Flemings^, imagimng that the Spaniards and Ger- 
mans, togedier with the papal forces, would be fully suffi- 
cient to crush ahy degree of vigour that yet remained 
among the members of the league. But Paul, growing 
wise too late, began now to discern the imprudence of that 
measure, from which the more sagacious Venetians had en- 
deavoured in vain to dissuade him. The rapid progress of 
the Imperial arms, and the ease with which they had broken 
a combination that appeared no less firm than powerful, open- 
ed Ips eyes at length, and made him not only forget all the 
advantages which he had expected from such a complete 
triumph over heresy, but placed, in the strongest light, his 

t Avila, 99. 6. Mem. de Ribier, torn. i. 620. 
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BOOR own impolitic conduct, in having contributed towanb neqph^ 
; ing for Charles such an immense increase of power, as would 
j^^- enable him, after oppressing the liberties of Gernumy, to 
I give law with absolute authority to all the states of Italy* 

The moment that he perceived his error, he endeavoured 
The pope to correct it. Without giving the EmpercMr any warning of 
!!™-*'^* his intention, he ordered Famese, his grandson, to return 
instantly to Italy with all the troops under his command, and 
at the same time recalled the licence which he had granted 
Charies, of appropriating to his own use, a large share of 
the church lands in Spain* He was not destitute of preten- 
ces to justify this abrupt desertion of hb aHy« The term of 
six months, during which the stipulations in their treaty- 
were to continue in force, waft now expired; the league, in 
opposition to which their alliance had been framed, seemed 
to be entirely dissipated ; Charles, in all his negociations with 
the Princes and cities which had submitted to his will,, had 
neither consulted the Pope, nor had allotted him any part of 
the conquests which he had made, mx had allowed him any 
share in the vast contributions which he had raised* He had 
not even made any provision for the suppression of heresy, 
or the re-establishment of the Catholic religion, which were 
Paul's chief inducements to bestow the treasures of the 
cnurch so liberally in carrying on die war* These colours, 
however specious, did not conceal fiom the Emperor that 
secret jealousy which was the true motive of the Pope's con- 
duct* But, as Paul's orders with regard to the march of hi» 
troops were no less peremptory than unexpected, it was im- 
possible to prevent their retreat* Charles exclaimed loudly 
against his treachery, in abandoning him so unseascHiably, 
while he was prosecuting a war undertaken in obedience to 
the papal injunctions, and from which, if succes^ul, so much 
honour and advantage would redound to the churdi* To 
complaints he added threats and expostulations* But Paid 
remained inflexible ; his troops continued their march to- 
wards the ecclesiastical state ; and in an elaborate memorial, 
intended as an apology for his conduct, he discovered new and 
more manifest symptoms of alienation from the Emperor, 
together with a deep-rooted dread of his power ^ Charies, 

X F. Paul, 208. PalUvic. par. ti. p. 5. Tl»»n. I2& 
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weakened by the withdrawing of 80 great a body from his B O O K 

army, which was akeady much diminished by the number 

of gairiscms diat he had been obliged to throw into the i^^^ 

towns which had capitulated, found it necessaiy to recruit 

his ferces by new levies, before he could venture to march 

in person towards Saxony. 

The fame and splendour of his success could not have A conspU 
fsukd of attracting such multitudes of soldiers into his ser- overtwn 
▼ice from all the extensive territories now subject to his au- thesovern- 
thority, as must have soon put him in a condition of taking Genoa, 
die field against die Elector ; but the sudden and violent 
eruption of a oHispiraqr at Genoa, as well as the great revo- 
lutions which that event, extremely mysterious in its first 
appearances, seemed to portend, obliged him to avoid en» 
taiiglu% himself in new operations in Germany, until he had * 
fully discovered its source and tendency. The form of go- 
vernment which had been established in Genoa, at the time 
when Andrew Dona restored liberty to his country, tiiough 
calculated to obliterate the memory offormer dissentions, 
and received at first with eager approbation, did not, after 
a trial of near twenty years, give universal satisfiiction to 
those turbulent and factious republicans. As the entire ad- 
ministration of affairs was now lodged in a certain number 
of noble fiinulies, many envying them that pre-eminence, The object 
wished for the restitution of a popular government, to which ^^}^^ ^**^" 
they had been accustomed ; and though all reverenced the 
disinterested virtue of Dona, and admired his talents, not a 
few were jealous of that ascendant which he had acquired in 
the councils of the commonwealth. His age, however, his * 
moderation, and his love of libert}^, afforded ample security to 
his countrymen that he would not abuse his power, nor stain 
the close of his days by attempting to overturn that fabric, 
winch it had been the labour and pride of his life to erect. But 
the authority and influence which in his hands were innocentg 
they easily saw would prove destructive, if usuiped by any 
citizen of greater ambition, or less virtue. A citizen of this 
dangerous character had actually formed such pretensions, 
and with some prospect of success. Giannetino Doria, 
whom his grand uncle Andrew destined to be the heir of 
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B O O K his private fortune, aumed likewise at being his successcNr in' 

'^ [_ power. His temper haughty, insolent, and overhearing to 

1547. ^^^^ ^ degree as would hatrcSjr have been tolerated in one 
bom to reign, was altogether insuppor^le in the citizen 
of a free state. The more sagacious among the Genoese 
already feared and hated him as the enemy of those liberties 
for which they were indebted to hid uncle. While Andrew 
himself, blinded by that violent aild undisceming affection 
which persons in advanced age often contract for the young- 
er members of their &mily, set no bounds to the indulgence 
with which he treated him ; seeming less solicitous to secure 
and perpetuate the freedom of the commonwealth, than to 
aggrandize that undeserving kinsman. 

But whatever suspicion of Dorians designs, or whatever 
* dissatisfaction with the system of administration in the 
commonwealth, these circumstances might have occasioned, 
they would have ended, it is probable, in nothing more than 
murmurings and complaints, if John Lewis Fiesco, Count 
of Lavagna, observmg this growing disgust, had not been 
encouraged by it to attempt one of the boldest actions re- 
Fieaco corded in history. That young nobleman, the richest and 
Count of mo^i illustrious subject in the republic, possessed, in an emi- 
the head of nent degree, all the qualities which win upon the human 
the conspi- heart, which command respect, or secure attachment. He 
was graceful and majestic in his person ; magnificent even 
V to profusion ; of a generosity that anticipated the wishes of 
his friends, and exceeded the expectations of strangers;, of 
an insinuating address, gentle manners, and a flowing affa- 
bility. But under the appearance of these virtues, which 
seemed to form him for enjoying and adorning social life^ 
he concealed all the dispositions which marked men out for 
taking the lead in the most dangerous and dark conspiracies ; 
an insatiable and resdess ambition, a courage imacquainted 
with fear, and a mind that disdained subordination. Such 
a temper could ill brook that station of inferiority, wherein 
he was placed in the republic ; and as he envied the power 
which the elder Doria had acquired, he was filled with in- 
dignation at the thoughts of its descending^, like an heredi- 
tary possession, to Giannedno. These various passions. 
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preying with violence on his turbulent and aspiring mind, BOOK. 
deteinfnined him to attempt overturning that donunadon to ^^^' 
which he oould not submit* 15^^^ 

As the most effectual method of accomplishing this, he latriguet 
thought at first of forming a connexion with Francis, and *^ P"*- 
even proposed it to the French ambassador at Rome ; and ^fj^e con- 
after expelling Doria, together with the Imperial fsiction, by ftp^nton. 
his assistance, he offered to put the republic once more un- 
der the protection of that Monarch, hoping in return for 
that service ^to be intrusted with |he principal share in the 
administrauon of government. But having communicated 
his scheme to a few chosen confidants, from whom he kept 
nothing secret, Verrina, the chief of diem, a man of des- 
perate fortune, capable alike of advising and execodng the ^ 
most audacious deeds, remonstrated with earnestness • 
against the folly of exposing himself to the most imminent 
danger, while he allowed another to r^p all the fmits ^ 

of his success ; and exhorted him warra^ to aim himself at 
that pre-eminence in his country, to wAch he was destined 
by his illustrious birdi, was caUed^by the voice of his fellow- 
citizens, and would be raised by the zeal of his friends; 
This discourse opened such great prospects to Fiesco, -a^d 
so suitable to his genius^ that abandpnmg his own plan, he 
eagerly adopted that of Verrina. The other persons present, 
though sensible of the hazardous nature of the undertaking^ 
did not choose to condemn what their patron, had so warmly 
approved* It was instandy resolved, in thisx]^k?cabal, to 
assassinate the two Dorias, as well as the principal persons 
of dieir party, to overturn the established system of govern* • 
ment, and to place Fiesco on the ducal throne of Genoa* 
Time, however, and preparations were requisite to ripen 
such a design for execution ; and while he was employed in i 

carrying on these, Fiesco made it his chief care to guard 
against every thing that mig^t betray his secret, or create 
suspicicm* The disguise he assumed, was of all others the 
most impenetrable* He seemed to be abandoned entirely 
to pleasure and dissipation* A perpetual gaiety, diversifi- 
ed by the pursuit of all the amusements in which persons of 
his age and rank are b^ to delight, engrossed, in appear* 
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BOOK ance, the whole of his time and thoughts. But amidst this 

VIII 

huny of dissipation, he prosecuted his plan with the most 
251^^ cool attention, neither retarding the design by a timid hesita!- 
don, nor precipitating the execution by an excess of impa« 
tience. He continued his correspondence with the French 
ambassador at Rome, though without commimicating to 
him his real intentions, that by his means he might secure 
the protection of the French arms, if hereafter he should 
find it necessary to call them in to his aid. He entered into 
a close confederacy with Famese Duke of Parma, who be* 
ing disgusted with the Emperor for refusing to grant him 
the investiture of that dutchy, was eager to promote any 
measure that tended to (Uminish his influence in Italy, or to 
ruin a fimuly so impUcidy devoted to him as that of Doria* 
Being sensible that, in a maritime state, the acquisition of 
• naval power was what he ought chiefly to aim at, he pur« 
chased four gaQies from the Pope, who probably was not un- 
acquainted with the design which he had formed, and did 
not disapprove of it. Under colour of fitdng out one of these 
gallies to sail on a cfuise against the Turks, he not only as* 
sembled a good number of his own vassals, but engaged in 
his service many bold adventurers, whom the truce between 
the Emperor and Scdyman had deprived of their usual occu- 
pation and subsistence. 

While Fiesco was taking these important steps, he pre- 
served so admirably his usual appearance of being devoted 
entirely to pleasure and amusement, and paid court with 
such artful address to the two Dorias, as imposed not only 
on the generous and unsuspicious mind of Andrew, but de« 
ceived Giannetino, who, conscious of his own criminal in- 
tentions, was more apt to distrust the designs of others. 
So many instruments being now prepared, nothing remain* 
ed but to strike the blow. Various consultations were held 
by Fiesco with his confidants, in order to settle the manner 
of doing it with the greatest certain^ and effect. At first, 
they proposed to murder the Dorias and their chief adher- 
ents, during the celebration of high mass in the principal 
church ; but as Andrew was often absent from religious so- 
lemnities, on account of his great age, that design was laid 
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aside. It was then conceited that Fiesoo should imhe die BOOK 
imcle and nephew, with all their friends whom he had mark* ^^^^' 
ed out as victims, to his house ; where it would be easy to i^^ 
cut them off at once without danger or resistance ; but as 
Giannetino was obliged to leave the town on the day which 
they had chosen, it became necessazy likewise to alter this 
plan^ They at last determined to attempt by open force^ 
what they found difficult to efiect by stratagem, and fixed on 
the night between the second and third of Januaiy, for die 
execution of their enterprise. The time was clKwen with 
great propriety ; for as the Doge of the former year was to 
quit his office, according to custom, on the first of the month, 
and his successor could not be elected sooner than the 
fourth, the republic remained during that interval in a sort 
of anarchy, and Fiesco might with less violence take posses- 
sion of the vacant dignity. 

The morning of that day, Fiesco employed in visiting The con- 
his friends, passing some hours among them, with a spirit utemble 
as gay and unembarrassed as at other times. Towards *®«^*"it0 
evening, he paid court to the Dorias with his usual marks 
of respect, and surveying their countenance and behaviour 
with the attention natural in his situation, was happy to ob* 
serve the perfect security in which they remained, without 
,the least foresight or dread of that storm which had been 
so long a gathering, and was now ready to burst over their 
heads. From their palace he hastened to his own, which 
stood by itself in the middle of a large court, surrounded 
by a high waB. The gates had been set open in the morn- 
ing, and all persons, without distinction, were allowed to 
enter, but strong guards posted within the bourt suffered no 
one to retiun. Verrina, meanwhile, and a few persons 
trusted with the secret of the conspiracy, after conducting 
Fiesco's vassals, as well as the crews of his gallies, into the 
psQace in smaU bodies, with as litde noise as possible, dis- 
persed themselves through the city, and, in the name of 
their patron, invited to an entertainment the principal citi- 
zens whom they knew to be disgusted with the administra* 
tion of the Dorias, and to have inclination as well as courage 
to attempt a change in the government. Of th^ vast num- 
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' for what purpose they were assembled ; the rest, astonished 

1547. ^ finding, instead of the preparaticHis for a feast, a couf^t 

crowded with armed men, and apartments filled with the 

instruments of war, gazed on each other with a mixture, of 

curiosity, impatience, and terror. 

' . ..■,,•' 

Fiesco's While their minds were in this state of suspense and agi- 

tions to' tadon, Fiesco appeared. With a look full of alacrity and 
them. confidence, he addressed him3elf to the persons of chief dis- 
tinction, telling them, that they were not now called to parr 
take of the pleasure of aa entertainment, but to join in a deed 
of valour which would lead them to liber^ and immortal re- 
nown. He set before their eyes, the exorbitant as well as in- 
tolerable authority of the elder Doria, which the ambition 
' of Giannetino, and the partially of the Emperor to a family 

more devoted to, him than to their country, was about to 
enlarge and to render perpetual. ^' This, unrighteous do- 
mimon," continued he, " you have it now in your power 
to subvert, and to establish the freedom of your country on 
a firm basis. The tyrants must be cut off. I have taken 
the most effectual measures for this purpose. My associates 
are numerous. I can depend on alUes and protectors if ne- 
cessary. Happily, the tyrants are as secure as I have been 
provident. Their insolent contempt of their countrymen 
has banished the suspicion and timidity which usually ren- 
der the guilty quick-sighte^ to discern, as well as sagacious 
to guard against, the vengeance which they deserve. They 
will now feel the blow, before they suspect any hostile hand 
to be nigh. Let us then sally forth, that we may deliver 
oiu* country by one generous effort, almost unaccompanied 
with danger, and certain of success.^' These words, uttered 
with that irresistible fervour which animates the mind when 
roused by great objects, made the desired impression on the 
audience. Fiesco's vassals, ready to execute whatever their 
master should command, received his discourse with a mur- 
mur of applause. To many whose fortunes were desperate, 
the licence and confusion of an insurrection afforded an 
agreeable prospect. Those of higher rank and more vir- 
tuous sentiments, durst not discover the surprise or horror 
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with which they were struck at the pn^xMal of an eotei^xriae 9 o O K 
op less unexpected than atrocious ; as each of them imag]i>* ^^^* 
edthe other to be in the secret of the conspiracy, and saw -.-- ' 
bimself surrounded by persons who waited oialy a signiA 
fttHn their leader to perpetrate the greatest crime* With 
one voice then jdl iq^plauded, or feigned to appbud, the un« 
dertakiog* 

Fiasco having thus fixed and encouraged his associates, Hit inter,* 
befi>re he gave them his hst orders, he hastened for a mx^ TJ^^ ^^ 
ment to the apartment of his wife, a lady of the noble house 

I of Cibo,. whom he loved with tender afiection, and whosa 
beauty and virtue rendered her worthy of his love* The 

' noise of the armed me'n who crowded the court and palace^ 
having long before this reached her ears, she concluded 
sonae haaardous enterprise to be in hand, and she trembled 

I for her husband* He found her in all the anguish of uncer* 
tainty and fear ; and as it was now impossible to keep his de« 

I sign concealed, he informed her of what he had undertaken* 
The prospect of a scene so full of horror, as well as danger, 
completed her agony ; and foreboding immediately in her 
mind the &tal issue of it, she endeavoured, by her tears, 
her entreaties, and her despair* to divert him from his pur* 
pose* Fiesco, after trying in vain to sooth and to inspire 
her with h6pe, broke from a situation into which an excess 
of tenderness had unwarily seduced him, though it could 
not shake his resolution* ^* Farewell," he cried, as be quit* 
ted the apartment, ^ you shall either never see me more, or 
you shall behold to-morrow eveiy thing in Genoa subject to 
your power*'* 

As soon as he rejoined his companions, he allotted each They at- 
I his proper station ; some were appointed to assault and ^^ ^^ 
seize the different gates of the city; some to make them* ^^^' 
selves masters of the principal streets or places of strength ; 
Fiesco reserved for himself the attack of the harbour where 
Dorians gallies were laid up, as the post of chief ia(^rtsince, 
and of greatest danger* It was now midnight, a^d the citi» 
2ens slept in the security of peace, when ^is band of con* 

VOL* HI. . ^ o 
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BOOK sph^tors, numerous, desperate, and well armed, rushed out 
^ • to execute their plan. They surprised some of the gates, 
1547. without meeting with any resistance. They got possession 
of others after a sharp conflict with the soldiers on guard* 
Verrina, with the gafley which had been fitted out against the 
Turks, blocked up the mouth of the Darsena or fitde har- 
bour where Dona's fleet lay. All possibility of escape beings 
cut off by this precaution, when Fiesco attempted to enter 
the gallies from the shore, to which they were made fast, 
they were in no condition to make resistance, as they were 
not only unrigged and disarmed, but had no crew on board, 
except the slaves chained to the oar. Every quarter of the 
city was now fiHed with noise and tumult, all the streets re^ 
sounding with the cry of Fiesco and liberty. At that name, 
so popular and beloved, many of the lower rank took arms, 
and joined the conspirators. The nobles and pardsans of 
the aristocracy, astotiished or afirighted, shut the gates of 
their houses, and thought of nothing but of securing them 
from pillage. At last the noise excited by this scene of vio- 
lence and confusion, reached the palace of Doria ; Gianne- 
tino started immediately from his bed, and imagining that 
it was occasioned by some mutiny among the sailors, rushed 
out widi a few attendants, and hurried towards the harbour* 
The gate of St. Thomas, through which he had to pass, was 
already in the possession of the conspirators, who, the mo* 
ment he appeared, fell upon him with the utmost fury, ai^d 
murdered him on the spot. The same must have been the 
fete of the Elder Doria, if Jerome de Fiesco had executed 
his brother's plan, and had proceeded immediately to attack 
him in his palace ; but he, from the sordid c^idera^on of 
preventing its being plundered amidst the confusion, having 
forbid his followers to advance, Andrew got intelligence of 
his nephew's death, as well as of his own danger; and 
mounting on horseback, saved himself by flight. Amidst 
this general consternation, a few senators had the courago 
to assemble in the palace of tbe repuUic r. At first, somc| 
of the most daring among them attempted to rally the scat* 
tered soldiers, and to attack a body of the conspirators ; but 

7 II pftlazza della Signorlsu 
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fceiog repidsed with htSj aU agreed that aodung now re* B O O K 
mained, but to treat with the partjr which seemed to be ir- ^^^' 
reaistibte. Deputies were accordingly sent to learn of Fie^. ^5^ 
CO what Were the concessions with which he would be sati»> 
fied, or rather to subnut to whatever terms he should please 
to prescribe. 

BtJT by tMs time Fiesco, with whom they were empow- 9*?^ ^ 

J ^ • ^ » L t their mis- 

cred to negociate, was no more* Just as he was about to carriase. 
leave the harbour, where eveiy diing had succeeded to his 
wish, tfaift he might join his victorious companions, he heard 
some extraordinary uproar on bosird the Admiral galley. 
Alarmed fit the noise, and fearing that the slaves might break 
their chiuns, and overpower his associates, he ran thither ; 
but the plank which reached irom the shore to the vessel 
happening to ovotum, he fell into the sea, whilst he hur- 
ried forward too precipitately* Being loaded with heavy 
armour, he sunk to the bottom, and perished in the very 
moment when he must have taken fuU possession of eveiy 
thmg that his ambitious heart could desire* Verrina was 
l^e first who discovered this fatal accident, and foreseeing, 
at once, all its consequences, concealed it unth the utmost 
industry from every one but a few leaders of the conspiracy* 
Nor was it difficidt, amidst the darkness and confusion of 
the night, to have kept it secret, until a treaty with the se* 
nators should have put the city in the power of the conspi* 
rators* All their hc^s of this were disconcerted by die 
imprudence of Jerome Fiesco, who, when the deputies of 
the senate inquired for his brother, die Count of Lavagna, 
that diey might make their proposal to him, replied with a 
childish vanity, *^ I am now the only person to whom that 
tide belongs, and with me you must treat*" These words 
discovered as well to'his friends as to his enemies what had 
happened, and made the impression which might have been 
expected upon both* The deputies, encouraged by tiiis 
event, the only one which could occasion such a sudden re* 
volution as might turn to their advantage, assumed instant* 
ly, with admirable presence of mind, a new tone, suitable 
to the change in their circumstances, and made high de* 
mands* While tiiey endeavoured to gain time by protracting 
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ft O O K the flegocfaidoii, the reotof tibe venation werebiuy in assem^ 
^ Uing their partisans^ an4 in foiteing a body capable of de^ 

l^Y* fending the palace of the republic. On the other hand, the 
conspirators, astonished at the deadi of a man whom they 
adored and trusted, and placing no confidence in Jergme,'a 
giddy youth, felt dieir courage die away, and their arms 
£dl from their hand^. That profound and amazing secrecy 
Vith which the Conspiracy h^ been concerted) and which 
had contributed hitherto so much to its success, proved now 
the chief cause of its miscarriage. The leader was gone ; 
the greater part of those whp acted imder him, knew not 
his confidants, and were strangers to the object at which he 
mmed. There was no person among them whose authori^ 
or abilities entided him to assume Fiesco's place, or to finish 
his plan ; after having lost the spirit which animated . it, life 
and activity deserted the whole body. Many of the conspi* 
ralors withdrew to their houses, hoping that amidst the 
darkness of the night they had passed unobserved, and might 
remain unknown. -Others sought for safety by a timely re* 
treat ; and before break of day, most of them fled with pre- 
cjpitadon from a city, which, but a few hours before^ was 
ready to acknowledge them as masters. 

Tt«fu)oilU- N£Xt mofning evety Aing was quiet in Genoa ; not an 
Mished in enemy was to be seen ; few marks of the violence of the 
Cenoftk former night appeared, the conspirators having conducted 
their enterprise with more noise than bk>odshed, and gained 
all their advantages by surprise, rather than by force of 
arms. Towards evening Andrew Doria returned to the 
city, being met by all the inhabitants, who received him with 
acclamadons of joy. Though the disgrace as well as danger 
of the prece^og night were fresh in his mind, and the man- 
gled body of his kinsman still before his eyes, such was his 
moderation as well as magnanimity, that die decree issued 
by the senate against the ccxispirators, did not exceed that 
just measure of severity which was requisite for the siq)port 
of government, and was dictated neither by the violence of 
resentment, nor the rancour of revenge ' ^. 

z Thmn. 93. S'lgnbxiii Vita Ancbreae Doris, 1196. La Colouration da 
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flame, which was now so happily extinguished, irom break- * 



ing out anew, the first care of the senate was to send an am- 154^^ 
bassadcM* to the emperor, to give him a particular detail of The empe^ 
what had happened, and to beg his assistance towards the ed tt thU 
reduction of Montobbio, a straig fort on the hereditaiy es- contpin- 
tate of the Fiesci, in which Jerome had shut himself up. ^* 
Chailes was no less alarmed than astonished at an event so 
Btrange and unexpected* He could not believe duit Fiesco, 
how bold or adventurous soever, durst have attempted such 
an enterprise, but on foreign suggestion, and from the hope 
of foreign aid. Being informed that the Duke of Parma 
was well acquainted with the plan of the conspirators, he im- 
mediately supposed that the Pope could not be ignorant of a 
measure which his son had countenanced. Proceeding from 
this to a futher conjecture, which Paul's cautious "M>^it»« of 
jxdicy in other instances rendered extremely probable, he 
concluded that the French King must have known and ap- 
proved of the design ; and he began to apprehend that this 
spark might again kindle the flame of war which had raged 
so long in Italy. As he had drained his Italian territtnies Sofpendt 
of troops on account of the German war, he was altogether j!"^^'*' 
unprovided for resisting any hostile attack in that country ; Gcrawnjr. 
and on the first appearance of danger, he must have detached 
thither the greatest part of his fcnrces for its defence. In 
this situation of aflSurs, it would have been altogether im- 
prudent in the Emperor to have advanced in person against 
the Elector, until he should learn with some degree of cer- 
tainty whether such a scene were not about to open in Italy, 
as might put it out of his power to keep the field with an 
Wmy sufficient to oppose him. 

Compte de Fietqoe, par Cardin. de Retz. Adriani Istoria* lib. vi. 369. 
Folietx Conjuratio Jo. Lud. Fiesci, ap. Gnev. llies. Ital. i. 8S3. 

* It is remarkaUe, that Cardinal de Retz, at the age of eighteen, com- 
posed a history of this conspiracy, containing such a discovery of his ad- 
miration of Fiesco and his enterprise, as render it not surprising that a 
minister, so jealous and discerning as Rtchlieu, should be led, by the pe- 
rusal of it, to predict the turbulent and dangeront spirit of that young £c« 
clesiastic. Mem. df Rets^ torn. i. p. 13. 
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BOOK IX. 

X HE Emperor's dread of the hoetik intentioiis of. the BOOK 

fir 
Pope and French King did not proceed from any imaginaty 

or iltgrounded suspicion. Paul had abeady giv^i the ^^^^ 

strongest proofs bodi of his jealousy and enmity. CharleB Francis 

could not hope that Francis, after a rivabhip of so long con^ ;^^m* 

tinuance, would behold the great advantages which he had lor'sDow- 

gained over the confederate Protestants, without feeling hia ^^ ^^"^ 

ancient emulation revive. He was not deceived in tibia 

conjecture. Francis had observed the rapid progress of his 

arms with deep concern, and though hitherto prevented, by 

circumstances which have been mentioned, from interposing 

in order to check them, he was now convinced that if he did 

not make some extraordinary and timely effort, Charles 

must acquire such a degree of power as would enable him 

to give law to the rest of £urope. This apprehension, 

which did not take its rise from die jealousy of rivalship 

alone, but was entertained by the wisest politicians of the 

age, suggested various expedients which might serve to re« 

tard the course of the Emperor's victories, and to form by 

4egrees such a combination against him as might put a stop 

to his dangerous career. 

With this view Francis instructed his emissaries in Gcr- Ncjociatci 
many to employ all their address in order to revive the J^es J 
courage of diQ confederates, and to prevent them from sub- ^^ '• 
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BOOK mining to the Emperor. He made liberal offers of his as* 
sistance to the Elector and Landgrave, whom he knew to be 
1547. ^^ most zealous as well as the most ppwerful of the whole 
body ; he used every argument, and proposed every advan* 
tage, which could either ccmiirm their dread of the Empe* 
ror's designs, or determine them not to imitate the incon- 
siderate credulity of their associates, in giving up their reli- 
jpon and liberties to his disposal* While he took dus step 
towards continuing the civil war which raged in Germany, 
he endeavoured likewise to stir up foreign enemies against 

with Soljr- the Emperor. He solicited Solyman to seize this favourable 
opportunity of invading Hungary, vAiich had been drained 
of aU the troops necessary for its defence, in order to form 
the army against the confederates of Smalkalde. He ex- 
horted the Pope to repair, by a vigorous and seasonable ef- 
fort, the error of which he had been guilty in contributing to 
raise the Emperor to such a formidable height of powot* 

^^ ^^^ Findbg Paul, both from the consciousness of his own nus* 

^etians; take, and his dread of its consequences, abundantly disposed 
to listen to what he suggested, he availed himself of thi^ fs^« 
VDurable disposition which the Pontiff began to discover, as 
an argument to gain the Venetians* He endeavoured to 
convince tiiem that nothing could save Italy, and even Eu- 
rope, from oppression and servitude, but their joining with 
the Pope and him, in giving the first beginning tp a general 
confederacy, in order to humble that ambitious potentate, 
whom they had all equal reason to dread* 

with the . Having set on foot these negociations in the southern 
kings of courts, he turned his attention ne:jLt towards those in the 

Denmark ' 

and £ng- porth of Europe* As the King of Denmark had particular. 

^^'^ reasons to be offended with the Emperor, Frai^cis imagined 

that tiie direct of the league which he had projected would 
be highly acceptable to him ; and lest considerations of cau-* 
tion or prudence should restrain him from joining in it, he 
attempted to overcome these, by offering hiin the young 
Queen of Scots in marriage to his i^n ^* As the ministen^ 
who governed England in die name of Edward VI. had 
openly declared themselves converts to the opinions of the 

a Mem. de Kibler, L 600. m^ 
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fefbtmers, as soon as it became safe upon HeDry's deadi B O O li 
t6 lay aside tbat disguise which his intolerant bigotry had ^' 
ferced them to aftsume, Francis flattered himself that dieii^ j^^ 
atsl would not allow them to remaih inactive spectators of 
the 6verthlt>w and destriicdon of those who professed die 
same faith with themselves. He hoped, that notwidistand^ 
ing the struggles of &ction incident to a minori^, and die 
prospect of an approaching rupture with die Scots, he might 
prevail on them likewise to take part in the commoo^ 
cause K 

> 

Wiiii.£ Francis eftiiployed such a variety of e^qiedienta, 
and exerted hiitiself with such extraordinary activity, to 
rouse the different states of Europe against his rival, he did 
not neglect what depended on himself alone. He levied 
troops in all parts of his dominions ; he collected militaiy 
stores ; he contracted with the Swisfi cantons for a consider- 
able body of men ; he put his finances in admirable oi^er ; 
he reihitted considerable siuhs to the Elector and Land- 
grave ; and took all the other steps necessary towards coiti- 
mencing hostiUties, on the shortest warning, and with the 

greatest vigour *• 

• . • , « - 

Operations so complicated, and which required the put- The em^ 
ting so many instruments in motion, did not escape the Em- J^rmSf 
perc^s observation. He was early informed of Francises in- 
trigues in the several courts of Eurc^, as well as of his do- 
mestip preparations ; and sensible how fatal ah ihtemipdoh 
a fi)reign war would prove to his deslgfns in Gefmany, he 
trembled ^t the prospect of that event. The dangei*, hovr- 
ever, appeared to him as unavcndabfe as it was great* He^ 
knew the insatiable and wefl-directed ambition of Solyman^ 
and that he always chose the season for beginning his mYHta«< 
ly ehtei^rise^ with prudence equal to the vdour with whicN 
he conducted them. The Pope, as he Aad good reason to 
believe, wanted not pittetis to jtlstify i, rupture, nor incfi- 
nation to begin hostiGfies* He had already made some dis-^ 
coveiy of his sentiments, by e:]iqpressing a joy dtogedier toi* 

b Mem. d« itiftieri 63S. t^WAm. 
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BOOK becoming the head of the church, *upon receiving an account 
of the advantage which the Elector of Saxony had gsuned 
1S4T. ^^^^ Albert of Brandenburg ; and as he was now secure of 
finding, in the French King, an ally of sufficient power to 
support him, he was at no pains to conceal the violence and 
extent of his enmity**. The Venetians, Charles was well 
assured, had long observed the growth of his power with 
jealousy, which, added to the solicitations and promises of 
France, might at last quicken their slow counsels, and over- 
come their natural caution* The Danes and English, it was 
evident, had both peculiar reason to be disgusted, as well as 
strong motives to act against him. But above aU, he dread- 
ed the active emulation of Francis himself, whom he co]>- 
sidered as the soul and mover of any confederacy that could 
be formed against him ; and, as that Monarch had afforded 
protection to Verina, who sailed directly to Marseilles upon 
the miscarriage of Fiesco's conspiracy, Charles expected 
every moment to see the commencement of those hostile 
operations in Italy, of which he conceived the insurrection 
in Genoa to have been only the prelude. 

Entertains BuT while he remained in this state of suspense and so- 
thededi™ ^citude, there was one circumstance which afforded him 
ing^ state of some prospect of escaping the danger. The French King's 
hwOth.* ^ health began to decline. A disease, which was the effect 
of his inconsiderate pursuit of pleasure, preyed gradually on 
his constitution. The preparations for war, as well as the 
negociations in the different courts, began to languish, toge- 
March. ther with the Monarch who gave spirit to both. The Ge- 
nojese, during that interval, reduced Montobbio, took Je- 
rome Fiesco prisoner, and putting him to death, together 
with, his chief adherents., extinguished all remains of the 
(:onspiracy. Several of the Imperial cities in Germany, des- 
pairing of timely assistance from France, submitted to the 
Emperor. Even the Landgrave seemed disposed to aban- 
don the Elector, and to bring matters to a speedy accommo- 
dation, on such terms as he could obtain. In the mean 
^me, Charles waited with impatience the issue of a distem- 

• 

... a Mem* de Ribier, toin< i. 637. 
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per, which was to decide whether he must reUnquiah aO B O O K 
other schemes, in order to prepare for resisting a combina- . 

tion of the greater part of Europe against him, or whether ^^^ 
he might proceed to invade Saxony, without interruption or 
Star of danger* 

The good fortune, so remarkably propitious to his family, 
that some historians have called it the Star of the House of 
Austria^ did not desert him on this occasion. Francis died Death of 
at Rambouillet, on the last day of March, in die fifty-third ^i^d^ieflec- 
jear of his age, and the thirty-third of his reign. During tionsonhii 
twenty-eight years of that time, an avowed rivalship subsist- \^^ ^-^^ 
ed between him and the Emperor, which involved not only ship with 
their own dominions, but the greater part of Europe, in wars, "' 

which were prosecuted with more violent animosity, and' 
drawn out to a greater length, than had been known in any 
former period. Many circumstances contributed to this. 
Their animosity was founded in opposition of interest, 
heightened by personal emulation, and exasperated not only 
by mutual injuries, hut by reciprocal insults. At the same 
time, whatever advantage one seemed to possess towards 
gsdning the ascendant, was wonderfully balanced by some 
favourable circumstance peculiar to the other. The Empe- 
ror's dominions were of greater extent, the French King's 
lay more compact ; Francis governed his kingdom with ab- 
solute power ; that of Charles was limited, but he supplied 
the want of authority by address : the troops of the former 
were more impetuous and enterprising; those of the latter 
better disciplined, and more patient of fatigue. The talents 
and abilities of the two Monarchs, were as different as the* 
advantages which they possessed, and contributed no less to 
prol(»ig the contest between them. Francis took his resolu-' 
dons suddenly, prosecuted them at first with warmth, and 
pushed them into execution with a most adventurous cou- 
rage ; but being destitute of the perseverance necessary to 
surmount difficulties, he often abandoned his designs, or* 
relaxed the vigour of pursuit, fi-om impatience, and some- 
limes from levity. Charles deliberated long and determined ' 
with coolness ; but having once fixed his plan, he adhered 
10 it with inflexible obstinacy, and neither danger nor dis* 
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P ^0 ^ GQursigettietit cqu14 tu3R| him a3i4^froiaii tjie ^zecuticm of k» 
.. The succe98 of their enterprises was suitable to the diversi^, 

1547; tof theu' oharacters^ and was tmifermty ii^ueiice4 . hy H». 
Frsoicts, by his impetuous activity, often discQacer^ the 
£mperor^s best laid schemes $ Charies, by a {Bore esim but 
steady prosecution of his designs, checked the rapidity of 
his rivaPs career, smd baiBed or repulsed lus most vigorous 
wfibrts* The former, svt the evening of a war or of ^ oMaoH 
pmgn, broke in upon his eoemy^with the violence of ^ tor- 
rent, and carried all before him ; the latter, waiting until h^ 
sfiw thci fqrce of his rival begin to fibate, recover^ IP ^ 
^nd not only all that he had lost, but made new aequi^itiei^^ 
Few of the French Mtmardi^s attempts towards coQjf|u^9^ 
whatever i^tMnbing aspect they alight wear at 6ist| y/mf^ 
tXMaduded to an luq>py issue ; many of the Emperor's ^|iter^ 
]prises, even after they appeared desperate and impractic^aM^^ 
temiioated in the most prosperous maimer. Francis wm 
daaaled with the splendour of m undertajcing^ Charles i^9i 
^Wk4 by the prospect of its tumipg tp his advantage. 

The degree, hpwever, of their comparative merit a^ 
teputadon has not been foced either by a strict scrutiny u^tp. 
Aeir abilities for gaveinmem^ or by an impartial considara^^ 
tion of the ipeatness and success of tiieir undertakings^ and 
Francis is one of tiiose Monarch9 who occiqpies a higher, 
rank in the temple t>f Fame, than either his talents or perr> 
formances entitle him to hold* This pre*eminenc^ he owed: 
to B^any diilereni; circumstance^ The si^riprity which 
Oai^l^s jM;qiured by ike victory of Pavia, and whidi fronii 
that period he presented through the remainder of bis. reign^ 
"was so ^aenifest, tb^t Fr«icis's struggle against his esoihi- 
t^uot and growing dpnunicm was viewed by most of the other, 
powers, not only with the partiality wliich naturally a^isies 
for dK)se who gallandy maintain an unequal contest, bi^t with 
the favour due to one who was resisting a common enemy^^ 
SMid endeavoi|ripg: to set bounds tp a Monarch equally foiv 
midable tp them alL The characters of Princes, too, espa-i 
cially among their contempor^es, depend not only Mpon, 
t|ieir talents for government, but lqp9^ their qualities as.meiw 
Francis, notwithstandioig.the msgoy errors conspiciLious in hii^. 
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f QKiga poXcjr and domestic admimstradon, wai nnrerihe- BOOK 
leta^Uimuie, beneficoit, generous* He possessed digiut7 
Widioiit piide:; affabilitjr free £roni meaimess ; and courtesy .j^" 
exempt from deceits All who had access to bim, and no 
man of merit was ever denied that privilege, respected and 
loved him* Captivated with his penonal qualities, his sid>- 
jects forgot Us defects ws Monarch, and admiring himaa 
the most accomplished and amidble gentleman in his dcmil* 
nioos, they hanlly mummrcd at acts of makMlministndon, 
ivhich^ in a Prince of less engaging dispositions, would have 
been dieemed unpattfawiaUe. This admiradon, howevec^ 
must have heen temponoy only, and. would have died away^ 
whhthe courtiers who bestxywed it $ the iUusioB arising fions 
lus private virtues must have ceased, and posterity would 
have judged of Ms pubfic conduct widi its usual tmpardality f 
but another circumstance prevented this, and his name hath 
heea transmitted to posterity w^ increasing reputatioa* 
Science and the arts had, at durt time, made little psogres» 
in France. Hiey were Just beginning ta advance beyond 
4he limits of Italy, where they had revived, and which bad 
hidieito beeniheir^only seat. Vrancistook them immediatei* 
fy mider his protection^ and vied with Leo himself, in the 
^eal and munificence with which he encouraged them* He 
invited learned men to his court, he conversed with them 
iuniliavly, he employed them in business, he raised them 
,to ^&ces of dignit}', and honoured them with his confidence. 
That order <^ jnen, not more prone to oomidain when deni* 
ed ike respect to which they ccnceive tfa^nsdves enttded, 
^lan apt to be [deased when treated with the distinction 
whleHdiey consider as their due, thought they could not 
exceed in gratitude «lo such abenefiictor, and stramed their 
invention, and employed all their ingenuity in panegyric. 
Succeeding audiors, warmed with their descriptions of 
Francis's bounty, adopted their encomiums, and even added 
to diem. The appellation of Father &f Letters bestowed 
upon Francis, hadi rendered his memory sacred among his<« 
torians; and they seem to have regarded it as a sort of im» 
piety to uncover his infirmities, or to point out his defects. 
Thus Frands, notwithstanding his inferior abSities, and 
want .of success, hadi more than equaled die £une of 
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B O O K Charles. The good Qualities which he possessed as a'man, 
have entided him to greater admiration and praise than have 



IX. 



l$4ffl been bestowed upon die extensive genius and fortunate arts' 
of a more capable, but less amiable rival* 



Effects of 

Francis's 
^Mth. 



Bit his^ death a considerable change was made in the 
state of Europe* Charles, grown old in the arts of govern- 
ment and command,' had now to contend only with younger 
Monarchs, who could not be regarded as worthy to enter 
the lists with him, who had stood so many encounters, with 
Henry VIIL and Francis I. and come off with honour in all 
those different struggles* By this event he was eased of all 
disquietude, and was happy to find that he might beg^nwith 
safety those operations against the Elector of Saxony, which 
he had hitherto been obliged to suspend* He knew the abi- 
lities of Henry II. who had just mounted the throne of 
France, to be gready inferior to those of his father, and 
foresaw that he would be so much occupied for some time 
in displacing the late King's ministers, whom he bated, and 
in gratifying the ambitious demands of his own favourites, 
that he had nothing to dread, either from his personal ef- 
forts, or froni any confederacy which this unexperienced 
I^ince could form* 



Ckarlet BuT as it was uncertsdn how long such an interval of se- 

"*"* **the ^*"^ty might continue, Charles determined instantly to im- 



against 
elector of 
Saxony. 
April 13. 



prove it ; and as soon as he heard of Francis's demise, he 
began his march from Egra cm the borders of Bohemia* Sut 
the departure of the papal troops, together with the retreat 
of the Flemings, had so much diminished his army, th^t 
sixteen thousand men were all he could assemble* With> 
this inconsiderable body he set out on an expedition, the 
event of which was to decide what degree of authority he 
should possess from that period in Germany : but as thia lit- 
de army consisted chiefly of the veteran Spanish and Itsdian 
bands, he did not, in trusting to them, commit much to the 
decision of chance ; and even with so small a force he had 
reason to entertain the most sanguine hopes of success. The 
Elector had levied an army gready superior in number ; but 
neither the experience and discipline of his troops, nor the 
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abilities of his officers, were to be compared with those of B O O K 
the Emperor. The Elector, besides, had already been guil- 
ty of an error, which deprived him of all the advantage ^^^^ 
which he might have derived from his superiority in num- 
ber, and was alone sufficient to have occasioned his ruin* 
Instead of keeping his forces united, he detached one great 
body towards the frontiers of Bohemia, in order to facilitate 
his junction with the mal-contents of that kingdom, and can- 
4x>ned a considerable part of what remained in different places 
of Saxony, where he expected the Emperor would make the 
first impression, vainly imagining that open towns, with small 
garrisons, might be rendered tenable against an enemy. 

The Emperor entered the southern frontier of Saxony, Progrcssof 
and attacked Altorf upon the Elster. The impropriety of 
the measure which the Elector had taken was immediately 
seen, the troops posted in that town surrendering without re- 
sistance ; and those in all the other places between that 
and the Elbe, either imitated their example, or fled as the 
Imperialists approached. Charles, that they might not re- 
cover firom the panic with which they seemed to be struck, 
advanced without losing a moment. The Elector, who had 
fixed his head-quarters at Meissen, continued in his wonted 
state of fluctuation and uncertainty. He even became more 
undetermined, in proportion as the danger drew near, and 
called for prompt and decisive resolutions. Sometimes he 
acted, as if he had resolved to defend the banks of the Elbe^ 
and to hazard a battle with the enemy, as soon as the de- 
tachments which he had called in were able to join him. At 
other dmes, he abandoned this as rash and^ perilous, seem- 
ing to adopt the more prudent counsels of those who advis- 
ed him to endeavour at protracting the war, and for that end 
to retire under the fortificati<»s of Wittemberg, where the 
Imperialists could not attack him without manifest disadvan- 
tage, and where he might wait, in safety, for the succours 
which he expected from Mecklenburgh, Pomerania, and the 
Protestant cities on the Baltic. Without fixing upon either 
of these plans, he broke down the bridge at Meissen, and 
inarched along the east bank of the Elbe to Muhlberg. 
There he^ deliberated anew, and, after much hesitation. 
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BOOK adopted one of those middle schemes, which are alwafs mok 
' ceptable to feeble mmds incapable of deciding. He left si 
1547. detachment at Muhlbei^ to q)pdse the Imperialists, if illey 
should attempt to pass at that place, and advancing a few 
miles with his main body, encamped there in expectation of 
the event, accordmg to which he proposed to reguhte his 
subsequent motions. 

Pauuetdie Chahles, meanwhile, pushing forward incessandy, ar- 
rived the evening of the twenty-thhd of April on the banks 
of the Elbe, opposite to Muhlberg. The river, at that 
place, was three hundred paces in breadth, sibove four feet 
in depth, its current rapid, and the bank possessed by die 
Saxons was higher than that which he occupied. Undis- 
mayed, however, by all these obstacles, he called together 
his general officers, and, without asking their opinions, com- 
municated to them his intention of attempting next morning 
to force his passage over the river, and to attack the enemy 
wherever he could come up with them. They all express-^ 
ed dieir astonishment at such a bold resolution ; and even 
the Duke of Alva, though naturally daring and impetuous^ 
and Maiu'ice of Saxony, notwithstanding his impatience to 
crush his rivsd the Elector, remonstrated earnestly agaitist 
it. But the Emperor confiding in his own judgment or good 
fi:»tune, paid no regard to their arguments, and gave the cr*^ 
ders necessary for executing his design. 

Early in the morning, a body of Spanish and ItaHan 
foot msurched towards the river, and begsuti an incessant fird 
upon the enemy. The long heavy muskets used k thatage^ 
did execution on the opposite bank, and many of ^tte sok 
diers, hurried on by a mart^ ardour in order to get nesaet 
Ae enemy, rushed into the stream, and, advancing toeast* 
high, fired with a more certain sum, and with greater eSec^ 
Under cover of their fire, a bridge of boats was begun to 
be laid for the infantry ; and a peasant having tmdertakeii 
to conduct the cavahy through the river by a ford with which 
he was well acqusdnted, tiliey sdso were put in motion. The 
Saxons posted in Muhlberg endeavoured to obi^ruct these 
operations, by a brisk fire from a batiefy nAleh they had 
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erected ; but as a tiuck fog covered all the low grounds %xpoa BOOK 
die river, they could not take aim with any certain^, and ^^' 
the Imperialists suflfered very litde ; at the same time, the ^^^ 
Saxons being much galled by the Spaniards and Italians, they 
set on fire some boats which had been collected near the 
village, and prepared to retire. The Imperialists perceiv* 
iag this, ten Spamsh soldiers instantly stript themselves, and 
holding their swords with their teedi, swam across the rU 
ver, put to flight such of the Saxons as ventured to oppose 
them, saved from the flames as many boats as were suffix 
dent to complete their own bridge, and by this spirited and 
successful action, encouraged their companions no less than 
shey intinudated the enemyt 

T • 

By this dme the cavalry, each trooper having a foot sol* 
dier behind him, began to enter the river, the light-horse 
marching Jn the front, followed by the men at arms, whom 
the Emperor led in person, mounted on a Spanish horse, 
idressed in a sumptuous habit, and carrying a javelin in his 
hand* Such a numerous body struggling through a great 
river,. in. which, according to the directions of their guide, 
they were obliged to make several turns, sometimes tread* 
ing on a firm bottom, sometimes swimming, presented to 
th^r companions, whopi they left behind, a spectacle equal- 
ly magnificent and interesting <^. Their courage, at last, sur- 
mounted eveiy obstacle, no man betraying any symptom of 
fear, when the Emperor shared in the danger no less than 
the meanest soldier* The moment that they reached the 
opposite side, Charles, without waiting the arrival of the 
rest of the infimtxy, advanced towards tho Saxons with the 
troops which had passed along with him, who, flushed with 
dieir good ftxtune, and despising an enemy who had neg- 
lected to oppose them, when it might have been done with 
such advantafle, made no account of their siqierior numbers^ 
and marched on as to a certain victoiy* 

^ DuRDiO an these operations, which necessarily consmned 111 conduct 
much'time, the Elector remained inactive in his camp ; and ^\^. 
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9 1^ £rom an ittfetD9(tioti wUch ^pe<^ ^ i^p sp yif^ja^j^ 
^ that the beait infoiro^ l^tQri^i^ iif^put^ ji <o i^e Pmobsh 

"" j^^. rous arts of hia gcwerajs who tieceis^ed bifla by £9h^ kdt^ 
gence^ he would AotlbeUeveHjbat 1^^ KvOft^PQr h^ p^m^ 
ike river, or could be so near at bandf* BeiAg caavj»ce^ 
at last, of his fatal mistake, by the joonciuxiiig teatimoo^ jof 
eye-witnesses, be .gave orders £or retrealuig tomaidft Wttr 
temberg* But a German army, .encuinbeved,.as uoual, with 
baggage and artillery, coidd not be fut suddenly in aaotiflBb 

Battle of They had just begun to march wben the lig^.tcoops of the 
enemy came in view, apd the£kotor sawaniepgagementlbo 
be unavoidable* As he was nolessbdd in. action than uax» 
solute in council, he made the disposition for batde widi.tht 
greatest presence of mind, and in the most proper manner ; 
taking advwtage of a great forest .to .cover his wings, ^o 9b 
to prevent his being suxrouaded by the /snemy's Aayabjc^ 
which were far more Aumerous than his vovn. The Ernpe* 
ror, likewise, lamged Us xxifigx kicfrder^as theyjcaBiiS.up,8nd 
riding along the ranks, exboiled them wiib few but.eficai* 
cious words to do their dv^. It was with a veiy different 
^rit that the two armies advanced to the iduo^ge* Am tbe 
day, which bad I\itherto been dark jand dcHJdy, bapp«^Q(ei 
to clear up ait ibat moment, this aqcidental xincumfitanjoe 
made an impression on the different p^^s f:fm:siSfmdmg to 
the tone of their mindsi idieSas^oi^^ iwpmedind didbfiar^ 
tened, felt pain at being exposed fuUy .tolb.^ viewofid^ejeMp 
my ; tbe Imperialists, being now secure thdt this IVqteMiit 
ferces could not escape ftom them, rejoiced at the mtum 
of sun-shine, as a certain presage of ylctoiyj* Tlus fhoAgf 
batde would not have been long doubtful, if thepeiBwii 
courage which the £lectDr dbplayed» is^^r wilb tfa? ae^ 
tivity which he exerted fipm the jnctmei^ ijm tb^ 9f^ramh 
of the enemy nendfired m ^n&S^m^nt c^mbp md ^Mt of 
^ possibility of hesitation, had not revivi^ in jKone degnet 
the spirit of his troops* They repulsed the Hungarian li^b^ 
horse who began the attack, and received with finnness the 
men at arms who ne)d: advanped to^ 4w9^ ; I:«ti;asiliese 
wer^ the flower of the Impi^al ^my* were ixOTffwndffd fa^ 

e Camem. ap. Freher. iii. 493. Stray. Corp. Hist. G^x^KJiT. )049.. 
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eSI^6«e<^ 6Ate^ dittl fiMighir vaasi^t tte £iiiiperor'k «pe^ BOOK 
A« SattKMiflh sooB begatf td^ g^e way, anci the U^ troops ^^ 
ft%iifg' at Ae ssuilft time and fisiUing^ <m^ their flaidcs, the 154^, 
Xi^betsam gjeo^ytd, A small body of chosen soldierB, The elector 
vtihnlGitig triMMtt die Eleetof hAd fought in person^ stilt cond* andtalm 
ntlctf Id ^f«iid themselves; and endeavG^ired to save dieir pruooer. 
mslstef bf retiring intk> die ferest ; but behsg^ surmunded on 
er^ry side, tlie Btedbf imunded m the face, ezhaosCed withr 
fkdgue,^ atid pereeifvinif dtt fenstance to be vain, sorrender-r 
«4 Minei4t a prisooer* lie was conducted isune^ately to^ 
ynnefd^ die Enipei«>r^ whom he found just remmed from the 
pisrsuit, ^^ttdfaig on die fidd of batde in the fidl exuhadoo 
ef sueeess, and recermg die congratutadons of his officers^ 
upon diis complete victory obtsdned by his vakur and ccMiduct* 
£ven in such an unfortunate and humbling situation, the 
£tectGi^s behavibur was equally magnanimous and decent* 
Stesible c^ his coikKdon; he approached his conqueior widi^ 
ocrt dny of die soBenness or pride which' would have beet» 
hnprc^r hi a capd^e 1 and conscious of hisown drgni^, he 
ileseended to no Mean sdl^missiony unbeoomii^ die higb 
«6Eltkm which he held amiong dve German Princes. ^ The 
fortune of wstr, ^d he, has made me your prisoner, most 
peadcm Empi^ror, and i hope to be treated"—^ Here, His hanh 
Charily harshly interrupted him : ^ And am Idien, at last,' b^hem- 
ttd»^wledged to be Emperor? Charies of Ghent was the pc""'- 
4ytiy tide you latiety alowed me. You riudl be ti^ated as 
yotf deserve.'' At these words he turhed from him abrupt* 
ly w«tih anr Iiaugkty air. To diis cruel- repuke, the King of 
Ae Romans addei reproaches in his own name^ Using ex* 
ple«dons still more ungenerous amd iasukiag^ The £lec4 
tos made no rcpty ; buti, with an- unakeired couatenance^ . 
#hidi discovered ndidier astonidiment nor dejection^ ac4 
($0mps^ied die Spanish sdUiersappointed Id guard him ^. 

Tttsdweisife victory cost (helmperidiBtB oafy fifty mem Charles's 
Tw^ve hundmd of die Saxoctt wtm kilfed, chiefly in die ^^^ 
ponaiis, and a gseater nundber taieen prisoners. About four victory. 

f Sieid. Hist. 426. Thuan. 136. Hortensius de Bello Gennan. ap. 
^ard. vol. ii. 498. Descript. Pu^s Molbei^g;. ibid. p. 509*. F. K(eater. 
I^er. Attst^. lib. xU. c. IS. p. 1i9k 
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BOOK hundred kept in a body, and esca^d to Wittendserg, to* 
' gether with the Electoral Prince, who had likewise been 
1547. wounded in the action. After resting two dajrs in the field 
of batde, partly to refresh his army, and pardy to receive 
the deputies of the adjacent towns, which were impatient to 
secure his protection by submitting to Us will, the Empe- 
ror began to move towards Wittemberg, that he nught ter*- 
minate the war at once, by the reductbn of that city. The 
unfortunate Elector was carried along in a sort of triumph, 
and e^qx)sed every where, as a captive, to his own subjects ; 
a spectacle extremely afflicting to them, who both honour- 
ed and loved him ; though the insult was so fiar £rom subdu-- 
ing his firm spirit, that it did not even ruffle the wonted 
tranquillity and composure of his mind* 

f nvestk As' Wittemberg, the residence, in that age, of ^the elec^ 

Wittem* IQ1.3I branch of the Saaton fimfily, was one of the strongest 
dries in Germany, and could not be taken, iffrop&fy de- 
fended, without great difficulty^ the Emperor marched thi* 
ther with the utmost dispatch, hoping that while the coo- 
st^mation occasioned by his victory was still recent, the in- 
habitai^ nciight imitate the example of their countiymen^ 
fimd submit to his power, as soon as he appeared before their 
walk* But SybiHa of Cleves, the Elector's wife, a woman 
no less distinguished by her abilities than her virtue, instead 
of abandoning herself tb tears and lamentations upon her 
husband's misfortime, endeavoured, by her eieample as well 
9B exhortations, to animate the citizens. She inspired them 
with such resolution, that, when summoned to surrender, 
they returned a vigorous answer, warning the Emperor to 
behave towards their sovereign with the respect due to his 
rank, as they were determined to treat Albert of J^anden- 
burg, who was still a prisoner, precisely in the same man^ 
ner that he treated the Elector. The spirit of the inhabit- 
ants, no less than the strength of the city, seemed now .to 
render a siege in form necessaxy. After such a signal victQ* 
ry it would have been disg^iu:e£ul not to have undertaken it, 
though at the same time the Emperor was destitute of every 
filing requisite for carrying it on. But Maurice removed all 
difficulties, by engaging to furnish piovisions^ artillery, ammu- 
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iikion, jnoneers, and whatever else . ahould be needed. BOOK 
'Trusting to this, Charies gave orders to open die trenches '^' 
before the tovirn. It quickly appeared, that Maurice's eager- -™, 
ness to reduce the capital of those dominions which he tXf^ 
pected as his reward for taking arms against his kinsman, 
aad desoting the Protestant cause, had led him to promise 
irhat exceeded his power to perform. A battering train 
inras, indeed, carried safely down the £lbe from Dresden to 
KYittemberg; but as Maurice had not sufficient force to pre- 
serve a secure communication between his own territories 
and die camp of the besiegers. Count Mansfeldt, who com^ 
noanded a body of electoral troops, intercepted and destroy- 
ed a convoy of provisions and military stores, and dispersed 
a. band of pioneers destined for the service of the Imperial- 
ists. This, put a stop to die progress of die siege, and con- 
vinced the Emperor, that as he could not rely on Maurice's 
^pnmiises, recourro ought to be had to some more ei^iedi- 
tious as wdl as mc»« certain method of getting possessitHi of 
the town. 

V 

The unfortunate Elector was in his hands, and Chailes '1^ M>pe* 
iBvas ungenerous and hard4iearted enough to take advantage nerout"^' 
of this, in order to make an eiqieriment whether he might treatment 
not bring about lus design, by working upon the tenderness tor. 
ctf a wife for her husband, or upon the piety of children to- 
wards their parent. With this view he summoned SybiUa 
a second time to open the gates, letting her know that if 
she again refused to com]dy, the Elector should answer with 
his head for her obstinacy. To convince her that this was 
not an empty threat, he brought his prisoner to an immedi- 
ate trial. The procee^nga against him were as irregular as 
the stratagem was barbarous. Instead of consulting the 
states of the Empire, or remitting the cause to any court, 
which, according to the German constitution, might have 
legally taken cognizance of the Elector's crime, he subject- 
ed the greatest Prince in the Emphre to the jurisdiction of 
a court-martial, composed of Spanish and Italian officers, 
and in which the unrelenting Duke of Alva, a fit instrument 
for any act of violence, presided. This strange tribunal May i©. 
founded its charge upon the ban of the Empire, which had 
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1 O O C heM ]«ftued agidnsi tk^ firisc^i^ bj^ the sc^ autfasrity^f tlitf 
Ethperdr^ and wad dedtitate of evciy legal farmalitp^ whicfc 



I j^ GOidd rendet k vAt^m But the cooft-martialy pJEtsooiif^ dM 
£Iecidr to be fbereby iflatufestly cdavicted of tt^ssmt smd 
i^b^on, edndemned him to suffer death by being behesid^ 
cd. This decree was mthnated to the Elector white he wslrf 
ikihusitig hifliself in laying att Chtm With Erfiesi of BfStia^ 
wiek, hb felIow*{>risofitetir He ptfdsed for a mdmenf, dfo^glC 
Without discovering any symptom: eidief of surprise Or tert. 
' for; and after taiing notice oflheirregifto'ity as well as- ill** 
The dec. jttstice of the Emperor's proceedings : ** It i» easy, coiititiu-« 
nanimit^' ed he, to comprehend his scheme. I must die, because 
l¥itteltiberg wiB not surrender; and I ^idU lay dow» m^ 
Hfe With pteasmfe, if, by diat saerifee, I cm pf es^rve di# 
icBgnity of my house, and transs^ to n^ posterity the ift^ 
helitance which belcmgs to ibem» Woold to God^ that iMt 
sentence may not aflect my wife and children mar^ ^hmk if 
ilttimidates me f mid &at they, £c»* the sake of addmg si fe^ 
days to a life already too long, may not renounce hmo&t^ 
and territories which they were bom to possess « T' He then 
fumed td his antagonist, whom h^ chdfenged to contmue 
the game« He pk^ed wi& his ustuil attentiofi and iugeftaii^ 
rp', and having beat Ernest, espressedt alt the sads&tetioa 
whkh is commoidy felt on gaining such victories. After i}ii$ 
h^ withdrew to his own apartmem^ that he might emfdoy the 
re^ of his time in such religiocus exercises as were proper 
in his situarion^. ^ 

Thedis- Ii* was not With the same indifference, or composure^ 
toessofhis du^ the accoutxt of the Electoi^s danger was received in 
Wittemberg* Sybilla^ who l^d supported with such tin^ 
daunted fortitude her husband's misfortunes, while she ima& 
^ned that i^y could reach no farther than to dimaiish his 
po^Wer or territories, felt aH her resolution fsSi as soon as Ms . 
life was threatened* Solicitous to save that, riie des^bed 
every odicr consideratten ; and was wilfiag to mskt any sa- 
crifice in order to appease an incensed conqueror* A^ the 
same date, the Bake of C^tves, the Elector of Brafid^d^urgi 
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^ Mftuiricf^ Id nme of whom CShs^m Imi comounic^ied 1 O O s 
iih^^Ri]«jDMitiiMB9ofhi»vidbQt9it)Qee4^ ^^' 

tor, iotanc^Ul wimofy «kh him to spare bis Hie* The i^^ 
firat 1«9» pKamfHiBd to ^ so merely by oottpassioii finr his 
8tsl£r, ^nd JTsgand fer his bcodier»i]i<Jaww The two odiers 
dzeadfid idle imiv^rsai mproochffaat di^ would incur, if, a& 
ter haaong boosted sootoi ^ die sH^ie securilr wbidi the 
EmpesDr had pn>aused diem widi cespect to their rdig^, . 
doe £nt eftuct of their union with him should be the public 
eaiecudonafa Praee, who was jusdy held in revmeace as 
diemoat ^atoua protector of the Protestant cause. Maio* 
rii:e, in particular fixesaw that he must become die object 
of .deteatalifittio the SasDQB, and coiddaever hope to govern 
thepn widi tranqoilUty, if he were considered by diem as 
9eeessaxy to the deaidi of his nearest kinsman, in order diat 
he aug^t obtain possession of his domoMOns^ 

WmxA diey, from such various medves, solicited Histrea- 
CharhaB, with the most earnest importunity, not to execute ch^es 
d^ j»$»lence; SybiUa, and his cMldivn, coiyttred die Elec* by which 
tor, by hUe3» m wctU as messfingers, to semple at no con- ^en^thT' 
ce«jsion liij^ would ^^cate him out of d^e present danger^ electorate i 
md detivi^ them fnvtt tb^ir feairs and angiush on his ac- 
count. The Emperor, perceiving that the expedient whidb 
he had .tried began to produce die effect that he intended, 
feU by degrees from bis former rigoiu*, aqd allowed himself 
to scAm mto promises of clemency and foigiveoeaSi if the 
£lep$Qr woMid isbow himsdf wordiy of his fevour^ by suh. 
o^kdog $Q r^aopable terms. The £le<^r, on whom the 
^onsidi^^^tigp of what be mig^t sufer himself had made no 
impcesnon^ was melted by the team of a wife whom he lor« 
^ foid could not insist die esmeades of his fiinuly. In 
fflmfifcwflp wdn tbehr repeated soUcitadonst he agreed to May l!^ 
f^dieiiclaecpaakmodatioB^ wMeh he would otl^rwise have 
r^^ted^ with diisdaio^ The chief of them were, that he 
jibfisdd cesign the Electoral dignity, as well for himself as 
&r bis postm^, into the EmpercK^s hands, to be disposed 
^endrely at his pleasure $ that he should instandy put the 
Imperial troops in possession of the cities of Wittemberg 
and God)^ ; that jbe should set Albert of Brandenburg 9t^ 



mains » 
prisoner. 
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BOOK liberty without ransom; that he should submit to the d^- 
erees of the Imperial chamber, and acquiesce in whate¥ter 
254^^ lefermation the Emperor should make in the coD8titiitioi& of 
that court ; that he should renounce all leagues against the 
Emperor or Sling of the Romans, and enter into no allimce 
for die future, in which diey were not comprehended. In 
return for these important concessions, the Emperor not on- 
ly promised to spare hi» life, but to settle on him and hiis 
posterity the city of Gotha and its territories, together widt 
an annual ppision of fifty thousand florins, pc^^aUe out <^ 
* the revenues of the Electorate ; and likewise to grant him 
a sum in ready money to be ajylied towards the dischai:ge 

snd re- of his debts. Even these articles of grace were dogged 
with the mortifying condition of his remainbg the Empe^ 
ror's prisoner during the rest of his life K To the wfac^ 
Charies had subjoined, that he should submit to the decrees 
of the Pope and council with regard to the controverted 
points in reli^<m ; but the Elector, though he had been per- 
suaded to sacrifice all the objects which men commonly hold 
to be the dearest and most valuable, was inflexiUe with 3re« 
gaid to this pdnt; and neither direats nor entreaties coidd 
prevail to make him renounce what he deemed to be truths 
or persuade him to act in opposition to the dictates of his 
conscience. 

Maurice As soon as the Saxon garrison marched out of Wittem- 

pnt in po8» berg, tfas Emperor fulfilled his engagements to Maurkie 9 

tiie elector^ and in revrard fi)r his merit in having deserted the Protest- 

aldomi- 3^^ cause, and having contributed with such success to* 

wards the dissolution of the Smalkaldic league, he gave him 

possession of that city, together with all die other towns^ in 

the Electorate^ It was not without rehictance, however, 

that he made such a sacrifice ; the extraordinary success of 

Us arms had begun to operate, in its usual manner, i^Km 

his an^itious nund, suggesting new and vast projects fyt- 

the aggrandizement of his fiunily, towards the accomfdish* 

ment of which.the retumng of Saxony would have been of 

die utmost consequence. But as this scheme was not theQ 

i Sleid. 42r. ThnuLi. 142* DuMont^ Corps Diplom. Iy. p. lt« 332^ 
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ripe for execution, he durst not yet venture to disclose it ; BOOK 
nor vrodd it have been ei&er safe or prudent to offisnd ^' 
Maurice, at that juncture, by such a manifest violation of ^^ 
all die promises, which had seduced him to abandon his na- 
tural allies. 

The Landgrave, Maurice's &ther*in4aw, was still in N^ocia- 
arms; and though now left alone to maintain the Protestant the Ltad- 
cause, was neither a feeble nor contemptible enemy. His Z^^^ 
dominions were of considerable ext^it ; ht$ sul^ects animat- 
ed with zeal for die Reformation ; and if he could have held 
the Imperialists at bay for a short time, he had much to 
hope from a party whose strength was still unbroken, whose 
union as well as vigour might return, and which had reason 
to depend, with certainty, on being efiectually supported by 
the King of France. The Landgfave tiiought not of any 
thing so bold or adventurous ; but being seized with the 
same consternation which had taken possession of his asso- 
ciates, he was intent only on the means of procuring favour- 
able terms from the Emperor, whom he viewed as a con« 
queror, to whose will there was a necessky of submitting. 
Maurice encouraged tiiis tame and pacific spirit, by mag- 
nifying, on the one hand, the Emperor's power;, by boast- 
ing, on die other, of his own interest with his victorious 
ally; and by representing the advantageous conditions which 
he could not fail of obtaining by his intercession for a friend, 
whom he was so solicitous to save. Sometimes the Land- 
grave was induced to place such unbounded confidence in his 
promises, that he was impatient to bring matters to a final 
accommodation. On other occasions, the Emperor's exor- 
bitant amtntion, restrained neither by die scruples of decency 
nor the maxims of justice, together with the recent and 
shocking proof which he had given of diis in his treatment 
of the Elector of Saxony, came so full into his thoughts, and 
made such a lively impression on them, that he broke oiF 
abfupdy the negociations which he had begun ; seeming to 
be convinced that it was more prudent to depend for safety 
on his own arms, than to confide in Charies's generosity. But 
this bold resolution, which despair had suggested to an im- 

VOL. m. K 
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BOOK patient spirit, firetled by di88^)pcui«tiiie&t$^ iv9a iK^ of loitg^ 
^^' condnuance. Upon a iiu»re deUbemle survey of the ene^ 
j-^ Bay's power, as well as his own weakness, hh doubts and 
fears returned upon him, and together with th^m the spint 
of negociating, and the desire of accommodation^ 

The tondi- Maurice, and the Elector of BnuideidMU^, ac^d as tne- 

sa4Ml'bT d^A^^^i^ between him and die Emperor r and after att diat 
the enpe- the former had vaimted of his influence, the conditions pxe*^ 
^^' scribed to die Landgrave were estremely rigpioas* The 

articles with regard to his renouncing the league of Smid* 
kalde, acknowledging the Emperor^s authoritjr, and sub* 
mitdng to die decrees of the Imperial chamber, were the 
same winch had been imposed on the Elector of Saxony* 
Besides these, he was required to surrender his person and 
territories to the Emperor; to implore for pardon on his 
knees; to pay an hundred and fility thousand crowns to« 
wards defraying the expenses of the war ; to demolish the 
fortifications of all the towns in his dominions except one i 
to oblige the garrison which he placed in it to take an oath 
of fidelity to the Emperor ;. to sAow a fixse passage through 
his territories to the Imperial troops as often aA it shaU be 
demanded ; to deliver up sdSl his artiUeiy and ammunition toi 
die £mp^t>r;. to set at liber^, without ra^om. Heavy of 
Brunswick, together with the other prisoners whom he had 
taken during the war; and neidier to take arms himself^ nor 
to penxut any of his subjects to serve against the Exqper<ar 
or his aUiea for the fixture K 

To which The Landgrave ratified theses articles, though with tha 
he submits, utmost reluctsoKe, as they contained no ittipultottQU with re-^ 
gard to the manner in wiUoh he waato be treated, and left 
him entirely at the Emperor's mercy« Necesait^:, however,, 
compelled him to give his assent to them. Chiles, who 
had assumed the hau^^ty and imperious tone of a ^xxaqueror,. 
ever t&oce the reduction of Saxony, insisted on imoondi^ 
tiomd subnussiop, and would pernut nothing to be added 
to the terms which he had jMrescribed, that could .i^ any de** 
gree limit the fulness of his power, or restrain him from be-^ 

k Sleid. 430* Thuan. 1. Iv. 146. 
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tming afi he sav meet towatds a Prince yAxnd he regarded BOOK 
a^ ^gdutety at his disposaL But though he would uol ^* 
vouchsafe to negotiate with the I^aodgrave, on such a foot* j^- 
ing df tqfxAky as to sirfler any artick to be inserted among 
lAose whidt he had dictated to him^ that could be consider* 
^ as a formal stipulation for the security and freedom ct 
Ihis person ; he, or his ministers in his name, gave the Elec* 
tor of Brandenbui^ and Maurice suchfiaB satisfaction with 
regard to this point, that they assured the Landgrave, that 
"Charles woidd behave to him in die same way as he had 
tlcMie to the Duke of Wurtemberg, and would allow him, 
Miienever he had made his submissiQii, to return to his own 
territories. Upon finding die Landgrave to be still possess* 
ed with his former suspicions of the Emperor's intendons, 
and unwilling to trust verbal or ambiguous declarations, in a 
matter of sudh essei^d coticem as his own liberty, they sent 
Irim a bond signed by them both, containing the most so* 
lemn obligations, dmt if any vidence whatsoever was offer* 
«d to his person, during his interview with die Emperor, 
fhey would instandy surrender themselves to his sons, and 
rem^n in their hands to be treated by them in the aame 
-manner as die Emperor shoidd treat him^ 

This, togedier widi the indispensible obUgation of per- He npairt 
ferming what was contained in the articles of which he had ^^ ^}^ ^'*' 
accepted, removed his dovtfbts and senses, or made it ne- court, 
cessaxy to get over them. He repaired, for that purpose to 
die Imperial camp at Hall in Saacoi^, where a circumstance 
t>ccurred which revived his susfHcions and increased his fears. 
Just as he was about to enter the chamber of presence, in 
order to make his pubHc submission to the Emperor, a copy 
of the articles which he had approved of was put mto his 
hands, in^srder that he m%ht ratify them anew. Upon 
perusing them, he perceived that the Imperial minivers had 
added two new ardcles ; one importmg, that if any dispute 
should arise concerning the meaning c^ the former condi* . 
tions, the Emperor should have the right of putting what in* 
terpr^ation upon them he thought most reasonable ^ the 

1 Oa Moat C(ugB Diptom. iy. p. It S3& 
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BOOK other^ that the Landgrave was bound to submit implicitly 
' to the decisions of the council of Trent. This unworthjr ar-r 
1547. ^^^^9 calculated to surprise him into an approbation of arti- 
cles, to which he had not the most distant idea of assenting, 
by proposing them to him at a time when his mind was en- 
grossed and disquieted with the thoughts of that humiliat- 
ing ceremony which he had to perform,, filled the Land- 
grave widi indignation, and made him break out into all those 
violent expressions of rage to which his temper was prone. 
With some difficulty, the Elector of Brandenburg and Mau- 
rice prevailed at length on the Emperor's ministers to drop. 
the former artide as unjust, and to explain the latter in sucb 
a manner, that he could agree to it, without openly renounc- 
ing die Protestant religion. 

The man- This obstacle being surmounted, the Landgrave was im-. 
w?ich the P^t^^^t to finish a ceremony which, how mortifying soever,^ 
cmperoir had been declared necessaiy towards his obtaining pardon* 
reMivcd ^j^^ Emperor was seated on a magnificent throne, with all 
the ensigns of his dignity, surrounded by a numerous train 
of the Princes of the Empire, among whom was Henry of 
Brunswick, lately the Landgrave's prisoner, and now, by a 
sudden reverse of fortune, a spectator of his humiliation. 
The Landgrave was introduced with great solemnity, and 
advancing towards the throne, fell upon his knees. Hi^ 
chanceUcn-, who walked behind him, immediately read, by 
his master's command, a paper which contained an humble 
confession of the crime whereof he had been guilty ; an 
acknowledgment that he had merited on that account the 
most severe punishment ; an absolute resignation of himself 
and his dominions to be diposed of at die Emperor's plea- 
sure ; a submbsive petition for pardon, his hopes of which 
were founded entirely on the Emperor's clemency, and it 
concluded with promises of behaving, for the future, like a 
subject whose principles of loyalty and obediefice would be 
confirmed, and would even derive new force from the sen-, 
timents of gratitude which must hereafter fill and. animate 
his hf art. While the chancellor .was reading this ajigect de- 
claration, the eyes of all the spectators were fixed on the 
ui)fortunate Landgrave j few could behold a Prince, so pow- 
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exft! as well as high-spirited, suing for mercy in the pos^ BOOK 
ture of a supplicant, without being touched with commise- 
ration, and perceiving serious reflections arise in their minds i^^ 
upon die instability and emptiness of human grandeur. The 
Emperor viewed the whole transaction with an haughty, 
unfeeling composure ; and preserving a profound silence 
himself, made a sign to one of his secretaries to read his 
answer ; the tenour of which was, That though he might 
have jusdy inflicted on him the grievous punishment which 
his crimes deserved, yet, prompted by his own generosity'i 
moved by the solicitations of several Princes in behalf of the 
Landgrave, and influenced by his penitential acknowledg- 
ments, he would not deal widi him according to the rigour 
of justice, and would subject him to no penal^ that was not 
specified in the articles which he had already subscribed. The 
moment the secretary had finished, Charles turned away 
abrupdy, without deigning to give the unhappy suppliant any 
sign of compassion ot reconcilement. He did not even de- 
sire him to rise from his knees ; which the Landgrave hav- 
ing ventured to do imbidden, advanced towards the Empe-, 
ror with an intention to kiss his hand, flattering himself, diat 
hid gmlt being now fully expiated, he might presume to take 
that liberty. But the Elector of Brandenburg, perceiving 
that this familiarity would be offensive to the Emperor, in- 
terposed, and desired the Landgrave to go along widi him 
and Maurice to the Duke of Alva's apartments in the casde. 



was received and entertained by that nobleman with 
the respect and courtesy due to such a guest. But after 
supper, while he was engaged in play, the Duke took the 
Elector and Maurice aside, and communicated to them the 
Eihperor^s orders, that the Landgrave must remain a pri- He isde- 
soner in that place under the custody of a Spanish Ruard. **i"«* * 

^ / r o prisoner. 

As they had not hitherto entertained the most distant sus- 
picion of the Emperor's sincerity or rectitude of intention, 
their surprise was excessive, and their indignation not infe- 
rior to it, on discovering how gready they had been deceiv- 
ed themselves, and how infamously abused, in having been 
niade the instruments of deceiving and ruining their friend. 
'They had recourse to complaints, to arguments^ and to en- 
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BOOK treaties^ in order to save themselves fiiom that disgrace, and 
* to extricate him out of the wretched situation into which he 
ISif. ^^ 1^^^ betrayed by too great confidence in them. But 
the Duke of Alva remained inflexible, and pleaded the ne- 
cessity of executing the Emperor's commands. By this time 
it grew late, and the Landgrave, who knew nothing of what 
bad passed, nor dreaded the snare in which he was entang- 
led, prepared for departing, when the fatal orders were in- 
timated to him. He was struck dumb at first with astonish- 
ment, but after being silent a few moments, he broke out 
into all the violent expressions which horroTy at injustice ac- 
companied with fraud, natur^y suggests. He complained, 
he expostulated, he exclaimed; sometimes inveighing against 
die Emperor's artifices as unworthy of a great and generous 
Prince ; sometimes censuring the creduK^ of his friends in 
trustii^ to Charles's insidious promises ; sometimes charg- 
inig them with meanness in stooping to lend their assistance 
towards the execution of such a peiMious and dishonour- 
fdde scheme ; and in the end he required them to remem- 
ber their ^igagements to his children, and instantly to 
fulfil them. They, after giving way for a little to the tor- 
rent of his passion, solemnly asserted their own innocence 
and upright intention in the whdie transaction, and encou- 
raged him to h(^e, that as soon as they saw the Emperor, 
they would obtsdn redress of an injury, which affected their 
own honour, no less than it did his liberty. At the same 
time, in order to sooth his rage and impatience, Maurice 
renudned with him during the night, in the apartment where 
he was confined™. 

^^B^^- ** Next momi^, the Elector and Maurice applied joint- 

denbttvg ly to the Emperor, representing the infamy to which they 

rSc ^kit ^^^^ ^ exposed throughout Germany, if the Landgrave 

■n vain for were det^ed in custody ; that they would hot have advised, 

his liberty. ^^^ ^^^jid he himself have consented to an interview, if the>* 

had suspected that the loss of his liberty was to be the coor 

sequence of his submission ; that they were bound to pro- 

care his release, having plighted their faith to that effect, 

and engaged their own persons as sureties for hk» Charles 

m Sleid. 433. Thosm. 1. iv. 147. Stray. Coi|>. Hist. Germ. n. i052. 
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lisfeeoed to their earnest remonstninces with the utmost cool* BOOK 
ness* As he now stood ik> longer in need of their services, ^' 
they had the mortification to find that their former obse* mm^ 
quiousnes3 was forgotten, and litde regard paid to their in- 
tercession. He was ignorant, he told them, of their partiv^ 
cular or private transactions with the Landgrave, nor was his 
conduct to be regulated by any engagements into which they 
had thought fit to enter ; though he knew well what he him* 
self had jnomised, which was not that the Landgrave should 
be exempt from all restraint, but that he should not be kepi 
a prisoner during life^. Having said this with a pereixqHo* 
ry and decisive tone, he put an end to the conference ; and 
they seeing no probability at that time 6[ making any im- 
pression upon the Empercr, who seemed to have taken this 
resolution deliberately, and to be obstinately bent on adher*^ 
ing to it, were obliged to acquaint the unfortunate prisoner 
with the ill success of their endeavours in his behalf. The 
disappcHntment threw him into a new and more violent tran« 
sport of rage, so that to prevent his proceeding to some des« 
perate extremity, the Elector and Maurice promised that 
tfiey would not quit the EmpercM*, until, l^ the frequency 
and fervour of their intercessions, they had extorted his 
conseBt to set him free. They accordingly renewed their 
solicitations a few days afterwards, but found Charles more 
haughty and intractable than before, and were warned that 

* According to aejreral Historrans of great iiame» tbe Erapenprt. Is) hh 
treaty with the Landgrave, stipoiated that be would not detain htm in anj 
prison. But in executing the deed, which was written in the German 
tongue, the Imperial ministers franduiently substituted the word ntiger, 
instead of ehtiger, aqd thus the treaty, in place of a promise that he shonld 
not be detained in any prison, contained only an engagement that he 
should not be detained in perpetual imprisonment. But authorSr eminent 
for historical knowledge and critical accuracy, have called in question the 
truth of this common story. The silence of Sleidaa with regard to it, as 
well as its not being mentioned in the various memorials which he has puhr 
lished concerning the Landgrave^s imprisonment, greatly favour this opi- 
nion. But as several books which contain the information necessary to- 
Vards discussing this point with accuracy, are written in the German lan- 
guage, which I do not understand, I cannot pretend to inquire into this 
nutter with the same precision wherewith I have endeavoured to settle 
some other controverted facts which have occurred in the course of thia 
history. See Struv. Corp. 1052. Mosheim's Ecdes. Hist> voL ii. p. 161, 
162. £ngl. edition. 
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BOOK if they touched again upon a subject so disagreeable, and 
' with regard to which he had determined to hear nothing far- 



1547. ther, he would instantly give orders to convey the prisoner 
into Spain. Afraid of hurting the Landgrave by an officious 
or ill-timed zeal to serve him, they not only desisted, but 
left the court, and as they did not choose to meet the first 
sallies of the Landgrave's rage upon his learning the cause 
of their departure, they informed him of it by a letter, where- 
in they exhorted him to fulfil all that he had promised to 
the Emperor, as the most certain means of procuring^ a 
speedy release. 

His impa- What£V£R violent emotions their abandoning his cause 
dcr^re-"'*' in this manner occasioned, the Landgrave's impatience to 
straint. recover liberty made him follow their advice. He paid the 
sum which had been imposed on him, ordered his fortress- 
es to be razed, and renounced all alliances which could 
g^ve offence. This prompt compliance with the will of the 
conqueror produced no effect. He was still guarded with 
the same vigilant severity; and, being carried about, to- 
gether with the degraded Elector of Saxony, wherever the 
* Emperor went, their disgrace and his triumph was each 
day renewed. The fortitude, as well as equanimit)^ with 
which the Elector bore these repeated insults, were not 
more remarkable than the Landgrave's fretfulness and im- 
patience. His active impetuous mind could ill brook re-^ 
straint ; and reflection upon the shamefiil artifices, by which 
he had been decoyed into that situation, as well as indigna- 
tion at the injustice with which he was still detained in it, 
drove him often to the wildest excesses of passion. 

The rigour The people of the different cities, to whom Charles thus 
oerwVex. ^^^^^^7 exposed those illustrious prisoners as a public spec- 
actions in tade, were sensibly touched with such an insult offered to 
*""*"'^' the Germanic body, and murmured loudly at this indecent 
treatment of two of its greatest Princes. They had soon« 
other causes of complaint, and such as affected them more 
nearly. Charles proceeded to add oppression to insult, and 
arrogating to himself all the rights of a conqueror, exercised 
them with the utmost rigour. He ordered his troops to 
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seise the aitillety and militaty stores bekmgiQg to such as B O O K 
had been members of the Smalkaldie league, and having ^ 
collected upwards of five hundred pieces of cannon, a great ^5^^ 
number in that age, he sent part of them into the Low- 
Countries, part into Italy, and part into l^nin, in order to 
spread by diis means the fame <^his success, and that ^ey 
might serve as monuments of his haiong subdued a nation 
hitherto deemed invincible. He then levied, by hb sole au- 
thority, large sums of money, as well upon those who had 
served him with fidelity during the war, as npoa such as 
had been in arms against him ; upon the former, as their 
ccmtingent towards a war, which, haying been undertaken, 
as he pretended, for the common benefit, ought to be car- 
ried on at die common charge ; upon the latter, as a fine 
by way of punishment for their rebellion. By these exactions, 
he amassed above one million six hundred thousand crowns, 
a sum which appeared prodigious in the sixteenth centur)% 
But so general was the ccmstemation which had seized the 
Gei|feans upon his rapid success, and such their dread of his 
victOTious troops, that all implicidy obeyed his commands ; 
though, at the same time, these extraordinary stretches of 
power greatly alarmed a people jealous of their privileges, 
and habituated, during sevend ages, to consider the Impe- 
rial authority as neither extensive nor formidable. This 
discontent and resentment, how industriously soever they 
concealed them, became universal ; and the more these pas* 
sions were restrained and kept down for the present, the 
more likely were they to burst out soon with additional vio- 
lence. 

While Charles gave law to the Germans like a conquered Ferdi*. 
people, Ferdmand treated his subjects in Bohemia with stiU S!JJ^ *"" 
greater rigour. That kingdom possessed privileges and im- mems on 
munities as extensive as diose of any nation in which the H^VcfJiis 
feudal institutions were established. The prerogative of Bohemian 
their Kings was extremely limited, and the crown itself elec- •"*y**^**- 
five. FercUnand, when raised to the throne, had confirmed 
their liberties with every solemnity prescribed by their ex** 
cessive solicitude for the security of a constitution of govem-k 
V0L.ni. s 
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BOOK ment to which they were extremely attached* He soon be- 
gan, however, to be weary of a jurisdiction so much' cir- 
154^. cumscribed, and to despise a sceptre which he could not 
transmit to his posterity ; and notwithstanding all his former 
engagements, he attempted to oyertum the constitution from 
its foundations; that, instead of an elective kmgdom, he 
might render it hereditary* But the Bohemians were too 
high-*spirited tamely to relinquish privileges which they had 
long enjoyed* At the same time, many of them having 
embraced the doctrines of the Reformers, the seeds of which 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague had planted in their coun- 
try about the beginning of the preceding century, the desire 
of acquiring religious liberty mingled itself with their zeal 
for their civil rights ; and these two kindred passions height- 
ening, as usual, each other's force, precipitated them im- 
mediately into violent measures. They had not only refus- 
ed to serve their sovereign against the confederates of Smal- 
kalde,but having entered into a close alliance with the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, they had bound themselves, by a solenui as- 
sociation, to defend their ancient constitution; and tVper- 
sist, until they should obtain such additional privileges as 
they thought necessary towards perfecting the present mo- 
del of their government, or rendering it more permanent. 
They chose Caspar Phlug, a nobleman of distinction, to be 
their general ; and raised an army of thirty thousand men 
to enforce their petitions. But either from the weakness of 
their leader, or from the dissentions in a great unwieldy 
body, which, having united hastily, was not thoroughly 
compacted, or from some other unknown cause, ^le subse- 
quent operations of the Bohemians bore no proportion to the 
zeal and ardour with which they took their first resolutions. 
They su£Fered themselves to be amused so long with nego- 
ciations and overtures of different kinds, that before they 
could enter Saxony, the batde of M uhlberg was fought, the; 
Elector deprived of his dignity and territories, the Land- 
grave confined to close custody, and the league of Smalkalde > 
entirely dissipated. The same dread of the Emperor's pow- 
er which had seized the rest of the Germans, reached them. 
As soon as their sovereign approached with a body of Impe-* 
rial troops, they instantly disgersed, thinking of nothing but 
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haw to'atone fbrtEeir past guilt, and to acquire some hope of B O O K 
forgiveness by a prompt submission. But Ferdinand, who * 

entered his dominions full of that implacable resentment ^54^, 
which inflames Monarchs whose authority has been despis- 
ed, was not to be mollified by the late repentance and invo- 
luntary return of rebellious subjects to their inty\ He even 
heard, unmoved, the entreaties and tears of. the citizens of 
Prague, who appeared before him in the posture of sup- 
pliants, and implored for mercy. The sentence which he 
pronounced against them was rigorous to extremity ; he abo- 
lished many of their privileges, he abridged others, and 
new-modelled the constitution according to his pleasure. He 
condemned to death many of those who had been most ac- 
tive in forming the late association against him, and punish- 
ed still a greater number with confiscation of their goods, or 
perpetual banishment. He obliged all his subjects, of every 
condition, to give up their arms, to be deposited in forts 
where he planted garrisons ; and after disarming his people, 
he loaded them with new and exorbitant taxes. Thus, by 
an 3-conduct^|||and unsuccessful effort to extend their pri- 
vileges, the Bohemians not only enlarged the sphere of the 
royal prerogative, when they intended to have circumscrib* 
ed it, but they almost annihilated those liberties which they 
aimed at establishing on a broader and more secure founda^ 
tion^ ^ 

The En^peror having now humbled, and, as he imagin- Diet held 
cd, subduecl the independent and stubborn spirit of the Ger- ^ Augs* 
mans by the terror of arms and the rigour of punishment, '^' 
held a diet at Augsburg, in orAer to compo&e finally the 
controversies with regard to religion, which had so long dis- 
turbed the Empire. He durst not, however, trust the de- 
termination of a matter so interesting to the free suffrage of 
die Germans, broken as their minds now were to subjection* 
He entered the city at the head of his Spanish troops, and 
assigned them quarters there.. The rest of his soldiers he 
cantoned in the adjacent villages ; so that the members of 
the diet, while they carried on their deliberations, were aur« 

a Sleid. 408. 419. 434. Thuan. 1. iv. 129. 150. Struv. Coip. iL 
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BOOK rounded by die same anny which had overcome their comiw 
* ttymen. Immediately after his public eutay, Charles gaye « 
2547. proof of the violence with which he intended to proceed* 
He took possession by force of die cathedral, together with 
one of the principal churches ; and his priests having, by 
various ceremonies, purified them from the pollution witia 
which they supposed the unhallowed ministrations of the 
Protestanta to have defiled diem, they re-established with 
great pomp die rites of the. Romirii worship ^ 

The empe- Th£ concourse of members to this diet was exdraordina* 
them to '^ 'F > ^^ importance of the aSairs concembg which it was 
submit to to deliberate, added to the fear of giving offence to the Em^ 
Counclk pcioi' by an absence which lay <^n to misconstruction, 
brought togedier almost all the Princes, noUes, and rq>re* 
sentatives of cities who had a right to sit in that assend>ly» 
The £mperc»', in the speech with whidi he opened the 
meeting, called their attention immediately to that pointy 
which seemed chiefly to merit it. Having mentioned the 
fetal effects of the religious dissentions whj||^ had arisen in 
Germany, and taken notice of his own unwearied endea» 
vours to procure a General Council, which alone could pro* 
vide a remedy adequate to diose evils, he exhorted diem 
to recognize its authority, and to acquiesce in the decisions 
of an assemUy to which they had originally ap|paled, as 
having the sole right of judgment in die case. 



e« BxTT die council, to which Charles wished t^em to refer 
in the aH their controversies, had, by this time, undergone a vio* 
councU. i^jj^ change. The fear aAd jealousy, with which die Ena* 
peror's first successes against the confederates of Smalkalde 
h^ inspired the Pope, continued to increase. Not satisfi* 
ea widi attempting to retard the progress of the Inq)erial 
«rms, by the sudden recal of his troops, Paul began to con* 
aider the Emperor as an enemy, the weight of whose power 
he must soon feel, and against whom he could not be too 
hasty in taking precautions. He foresaw that the immediate 
cffea of the Emperor's acquiring absolute power in Ger- 

o Sleid. 435. 43r. 
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nujr, would be to nsirier hhn entirefy^ master of ill die de* BOOK 
cinons of the councS, if it should continue to meet in Trentt ^* 
It was dangerous to allow a Monarch, so ambitious, to get ^ 
liie command of this formidable engine, which he might 
^mfltf at pleasure to limit or overturn the papal authority. 
As the dnly method of preventmg this, he determined to 
texnove the council to some city more immediately under 
his own jurisdiction, and at a greater distance from the ter- 
ror of Ae Emperor's arms, or the reach of his influence. 
An incident fortunately occurred, which gave this measure 
the appearance of being necessary* One or two of the fa- 
thers of the council, together with some of their domestics, 
happening to die suddenly, the physicians, deceived by die 
symptoms, or suborned by the Pope's legates, pronounced 
the distemper to be infectious and pestilential. Some of 
the prelates, struck with a panic, retired; others were im- 
patient to be gone ; and after a short consultation, the coun- 
cil was translated to Bologna, a city subject to the Pope. Maith lU 
AH the bishops in the Imperial interest warmly opposed this 
resolution, as taken widiout necessity, and founded on fidse 
<«• frivolous pretexts. All the Spanish prelates, and most Trsnslated 
of the Neapolitan, by the Emperor's express command, re- ^'w** Trent 
uained at Trent ; the rest, to the number of thirty-four, ac- ^ **"* 
companying the legates to Bologna. Thus a schism com- 
menced in that very assembly, which had been called to 
heal the divisions of Christendom ; the fathers of Bologna 
inveighed against those who staid at Trent, as contumacious 
and regardless of the Pope's authority; while the other ac^ 
eused them of being so hr intimid^d by the fears of imagi- 
nary danger, as to remove to a ptece where their consulta* 
ticms could prove of no service towards re-establishing peace 
«nd order in Germany ^ % 

The Emperor, at the same time, empbyed all his inter- Symptomi 
est to procure the return of the council to Trent. But PauL ^^ disgust 
who highly applauded his own sagacity in having taken a thc^^ 
step which put it out of Charles's power to acquire the di- *^ *"P*" 
rettion of tiiat assembly, paid no regaird to a requ^t, the 
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BOOK object of which was so extremdy obvious. The summet^ 
^^' was consumed in fruitless negociadonswith respect to this 
j^y pointy the importunity of the one and obstinacy of the other 
daily increasing. At last an event happened which widen- 
ed the breach irreparably, and rendered the Pope utterly 
averse from listening to any proposal that came from the 
Emperor. Charles, as has been already observed, had so 
violently exasperated Peter Lewis Famese, the Pope's son, 
by refusing to grant him the investiture of Parma and Pla- 
centia, that he had watched ever since that time with all the 
vigilance of resentment for an opportunity of revenging that 
injury. He had endeavoured to precipitate the Pope into 
open hostilities agsdnst the Emperor, and had earnestly so- 
licited the King of France to invade Italy. His hatred and 
resentment extended to all those whom he knew that the 
Emperor favoured; he did every ill office in his power 
to Gonzaga,* governor of Milan, and had encouraged Fiesco 
in his attempt upon the life of Andrew Doria, because both 
Gonzaga and Doria possessed a great degree of the Empe- 
ror's esteem and confidence. His malevolence and secret 
intrigues were not unknoMrn to the Emperor, who could not 
be more desirous to take vengeance on him, than Gonzaga 
and Doria were to be employed as his instruments in inflict- 
ing it. Famese, by the profligacy of his life, and by enor- 
mities of every kind, equal to those committed by the worst 
tyrants who have disgraced human nature, had rendered 
himself so odious, that it was thought any violence what- 
ever might be lawfully attempted against him. Gonzaga 
and Doria soon found, among his own subjects, persons who 
were eager, and even deemed it meritorious, to lend their 
hands in such a service. As Famese, animated with the 
jAdousy which usually possesses petty sovereigns, had em- 
ployed all the cruelty and fraud, whereby they endeavour 
to supply their defect of power, in order to humble and ex- 
tirpate die nobility subject to his government, five noble- 
men of the greatest distinction in Placentia combined to 
avenge the injuries which they themselves had sufiered, as 
well as those which he had oflered to their order. They 
formed their plan in conjunction with Gonzaga ; but it re- 
mains uncertain whether he originally suggested the scheme 
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to them, or only approved of what they proposed, and co- B O O K 
operated in carrying it on. They concerted all die previous '■ 

steps with such foresight, conducted dieir intrigues with .1547*, 
such secrecy, and displayed such courage in die execution 
of their design, diat it may be ranked among the most au* 
dacious deeds of that nature mentioned in history. One c^it. 10 
body of the conspirators surprised, at mid-day, the gates of 
the citadel of Placentia where Famese resided, overpower- Theassas- 
ed his guards, and murdered him. Another party of them J|,"*!JJ!L^j 
made themselves masters of the town, and caUed upon dieir ion. 
feUow-citizens to take arms, in order to recover their liber^. 
The multitude ran towards the citadel, from which three 
great guns, a signal concerted with Gonzaga, had been fir- 
ed ; and before they could gaeas the cause or the authors of 
the tumult, they saw the lifeless body of the tyrsaat hanging 
by the heels from one of the windows of the citadel. Bu€ 
so imiversally detestable had he become, that not one ex- 
pressed any sentiment of concern at such a sad reverse of 
fortune, or discovered the least indignation at this igno- 
minious treatment of a sovereign Prince. The exultation 
at the success of the conspiracy was general, and all applaud* 
ed the actors in it, as the deliverers of their country. The 
body was tumbled into the ditch that surrounded the citadel, 
and exposed to the insults of the rabble ; the rest of the 
citizens retiuned to their usual occupations, as if nothing ex- 
traordinary had happened. 

Before next morning, a body of troops arriving fiom The Impe* 
the frontiers of the Milanese, wherfe they had been posted "j! ^"^P* 
in expectation of the event, took possession of the city in the session o£ 
Emperor's name, and reinstated the inhabitants in the poai ^l*"*'"*' 
session of their ancient privileges. Parma, which the Im- 
perialists attempted likewise to surprise, was saved by the 
vigilance and fidelity of the ofiSicers whom Famese had in- 
trusted with the command of the garriscm. The death of a 
son whom, notwithstanding his infamous vices, Paul loved 
with an excess of parental tenderness, overwhelmed him 
with the deepest affliction ; and the loss of a city of such 
consequence as Placentia, greatly embittered his sorrow. 
He accused Gonzaga, in open consistory, of having com- 
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BOOK mitted a cruel murder, in order to prepare the vr^ for aa 
^* unjust usurpation, and inunediately demanded of the Em* 
-^^ peror satis&ction for both j for the former, by the punish* 
ment of Gonaaga ; for the latter, by the restitution of Pla^ 
centia to his grandson Octavia, its rightful owner. But 
Charles, who, rather than quit a prize of such value, w» 
willing not only to expose himself to the imputadon of be- 
ing accessary to the crime which had given an opportunity 
of seizing it, but to bear the infamy of defrauding his own 
8on*inJaw of the inheritance which belonged to him, eluded 
all his soUcitations, and determined to keep possession of 
the city, together with its territories ^. 

The pope This resolution, flowing fitx>m an ambition so rapacious^ 
^^^^o£ as to be restrained by no consideration either of decency or 
theFrench justice,. transported the Pope so far beyond his usual mo* 
the Vene- dcfatiqtt find prud(snce, that he was eager to take anus 
ttans. against the Emperor, in order to be avenged on the mur- 
dei^ersiofliis son, and to recover the inheritance wrested 
from his family. Conscious, however, of his own inability 
to contend with such an enemy, he warmly solicited the 
French King and the republic of Venice to join in an offen-* 
sive league against Charles* But Henry was intent at that 
time an other objects. His ancient allies the Scots, having 
been defeated by the English in one of the greatest battles 
ever fought between these two rival nations, he was about 
to send a numerous body of veteran troops into that country, 
as well to preserve it from bemg conquered, as to gain the 
acquisition of a new kingdom to the French monarchy, by 
marrying his son the Dauphin to the young Queen of Scot- 
land. Aanaidertaking accompanied with such manifest ad« 
vantages, the success of which appeared to be so certain, 
wqi« iBOtJ^jbevreliiiquished for the remote prospect of bene-* 
fit fioBi %n aBJance depending upon the precarious life of a 
Pi^of ^HiMoore^ who had nothing at heart but the grati* 
fiattiQii of .h]»:Oim private resentment. Instead,, therefore, 
of rushing heacfiong into the alliance proposed, Henry amus- 
ed the Pope vAdat such general professions and promises, as 

qF.P^»25r. Pallavic. 41, 42. Thuan. iv. 156 . Mem. de Riblert 
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might keep him from any thoughts of endeavouring to ao B O O K 
commodate his differences with the Emperor, but at the ^' 
same time he avoided any such engagement as might oc- ^-^ 
casion an immediate rupture with Charles, or precipitate 
him into a war for which he was not prepared. The Vene- 
tians, though much alarmed at seeing Placentia in the hands 
of the Imperialists, imitated die wary conduct of the French 
King, as it nearly resembled the spirit which usually regu« 
lated their own conduct ^ 

But, though the Pope found that it was not in his power ?***Jj**®^ 
to kindle immediately the flames of war, he did not forget petitions 
the injuries which he was obliged for the present to endure ; ^^^ ^VT 
resentment setded deeper in his mind, and became more coancll to 
rancorous in proportion as he felt the difficulty of gratifying Twnt. 
it. It was while these sentiments of enmity were in full 
force, and the desire of vengeance at its height, that the diet 
of Augsburg, by the Emperor's command, petitioned the 
Pope, in the name of the whole Germanic body, to enjoin 
the prelates who had retired to Bologna to return again to 
Trent, and to renew their deliberations in that place. 
Charles had been at great pains in bringing the members to 
join in this request. Having observed a considerable varie- 
ty of sentiments among the Protestants with respect to the 
submission which he had required to the decrees of the 
council, some of them being altogether intractable, while 
others were ready to acknowledge its right of jurisdiction 
upon certain conditions, he employed all his address in or- 
der to gain or to divide: them. He threatened and overaw- 
ed the Elector Palatine, a weak Prince, and afraid that the 
Emperor might inflict on him the punishment to which he 
made himself liable by the assistance that he had given to 
the confederates of Smalkalde. The hope of procuring li- 
berty for the Landgrave, together with the formal confirma- 
tion of his own electoral dignity, overcame Maurice's scru- 
ples, or prevented him from opposing what he knew would 
be agreeaUe to the Emperor. The Elector of Brandenburg^ 

rMem. de Ribicr, ii. 63. 71. 78. 55. 95. Paruta Istor. di Vcnez. 199. 
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BOOK less influenced by religious zeal than amy Piidce of thatage^ 

* was easily induced to imitate their exampk, in assenting to 



1547^ aU that the Emperor required* The deputies of the cities 
remained stiH to be brought over, Tliey were more tena* 
cious of their principles, and though every thing Aat could 
operate eiiber on their hopes or fears was tried^ the uttnost 
that they would promise was, to acknowledge the jurisdic- 
tion of the council, if eiFectual provision were made for se^ 
curing to the divines of all parties free access to that asseia* 
bly, with entire liberty of debate ; and if all points in con- 
troversy were decided according to scripture and tfie usage 
of the primidve church. But when the memorial contain- 
ing this declaration was presented to die Emperor, ht ven-^ 
tured to put in practice a very e^EtraoriUnary artifice* With* 
out reading the paper, or taking any noftlce of the conditions 
on which they had insisted, he seemed to t^e it for grant- 
Oct. 9. ed that diey had complied with his demand, seukI gave thanks 
to the deputies for their full and unreserved submissiodi to 
the decrees of the council. The deputies, though astonish- 
ed at what they had heard, did not attempt to set him right, 
both parties being better pleased that the matter should rb* 
main under this state of ambiguity, than to push for ?ta ex- 
planation, which must have occasioned a dispute, and would 
have led, perhaps, to a rupture *• 



The pope H A VINO obtained this seaming submisision from the mem-^ 
d!k^^^^ hers of the diet to the authority of the council, Charles efli- 
ployed that as an argument to enforce their petition for its 
return to Trent. But the Pope, from the satisfaction which 
he felt in mortifying the Emperor, as well as from his Own 
aversion to what was demanded, resolved, without hesita- 
tion, that his petition dioold not be granted ; though, in or* 
der to avoid the imputati6n of being ikifluenced wholly hf 
resentment, he had the address to throw it upon the fathers 
at Bologna, to put a direct negative upon the request. With 
this view he referred to their consideration the petition of 
pec. 30* the diet, and they, ready to confirm by their assent whatever 
the legates were pleased to dictate, declared that the council 
could not, consistendy with its dignity, retinn to Trent, uib» 

8 F.Paul, 259. Sleui. 44a Thuan. torn* 1.155, • 
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less the prelates who, by remainUig there, had discovered a B O O K 
schismatic ajjirit, would first repair to Bologna, and join ' 

then* brediren ; ^md that, even after their junction, the couo- 1^49^. 
cil cottU ttot-Knev its consultations with any pro^iect of be- 
ttefit to die church, if the Germans did not prove their inten* 
tioA of obeying its future decrees to be sincere, by yielding 
imnEiediate obediei»:e to ihoae wluch it bad already passed K 

Tun answer was communkated to the Emperor by the The empt. 
Pcpe* who at th^ same time exhorted him to comply with rorprotrnt 
demands which appeared to be so reasonable. But Charles council of 
W^ better acquainted with die duplicity of the Pc^'s cha* Bologna. 
rap^r than to be deceived by such a gross artifice ; he knew 
that the prelates of Bologna dur^t utter no sentiment but what 
pavi inspired i and, therefore, overlooking them as mere 
^Qols in the band of another, he considered their reply as a 
fu}) discovery of the Pope's intentions. As he could no 
)onger hope to acquire such an aiscendant in the council as to 
render it subservient to his own plan, he saw it to be neces- 
sary that Paul should not have it in his power to turn against 
him the authc^rity of so venerable an assembly. In order to ^^^' 
prevent tlus, he sent two Spanish lawyers to Bologna, who, ' 
in the presence of the legates, protested, That the transhh 
tion of die council to that place had been unnecessary, and 
jSouiided on false or frivolous pretexts ; that while it continu- 
ed to meet there, it ought to be deemed an unlawful and 
schismatical conventicle ; that all its decisions ought qf course 
to be held as null and invalid ; and that since the Pope, to- 
gether with the corrupt ecclesiastics who depended on him^ 
had abandoned the care of the chiurch, the Emperor, as itq 
|xrotector, would employ, all the power which God had com- 
mitted to him, in order to preserve it from those calamities 
with which it was threatened. A few days after, the Impe- Jan. 2$, 
rial ambassador at Rome demanded an audience of the Pope, 
and in presence of all the Cardinals, as well as foreign xni** 
nisters, protested against the proceedings of the prelates at 
Bologna, in terms equally harsh and disrespectful^. 

t F. Paul, 250. Pallav. ii. 49. 
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BOOK It was not long before' Charles proceeded to carry thems' 
threats, which gready alarmed bodi the Pope and councU at 
154a. Bologna, into execution. He let the diet know die ill suo 
Theempe- ^^ss of his endeavours to procure a favouraUe.anaw^ ti> 
pai^asys- their petition^ and that die Pope, e^piadly regardless of dfteir 
^^^o entreaties, and of his services to the church, had refused to 

S6TVC'8lS 

a rule of gratify diem by allowing the council to meet agaki at-Trent i 
^ith m ^^^ diough all hope of holding this assembly in a pbce^ 
where they might look for freedom of debate and judgment, 
was not to be given up, the prospect of it was at present di^ 
tant and uncertain ; that, in the niean time, Germany wsus 
torn in pieces by religious dissendons, the purity of the fakh 
corrupted, and die minds of die people disquieted with a 
multiplicity of new ofmiions and controversies fcnrmerly un- 
known among Christians ; that, moved by the duty wtiich 
he owed to them as their sovereign, and to the Church as 
its protector, he had employed some divines, of known M^ 
lities and learning, to prepare a system of doctrine, to which 
all should conform, until a council, such as they wished for, 
could be convocated. * This system was compiled by Pflug; 
Helding, and Agricola, of whom die two former were dig- 
nitaries in the Romish church, but remarkable for their pa* 
cific and healing spirit ; the last was a Protestant divme, 
suspected, not without reason, of having been gained, by^ 
bribes and promises, to betray or mislead his party on tfaisL 
occasion. The articles presented to the diet of Radsbon in 
the year one thousand five hundred and forty-one, in (»*der 
to reconcile the contending parties, served as a model for 
the present work. But as the Emperor's situation was much 
changed since that time, and he found it no longer necessa* 
ry to manage the Protestants with the same delicacy as at that 
juncture, the concessions in their favour were not now so 
numerous, nor did they extend to points of so much conse« 
quence. The treatise contained a complete system of theo- 
logy, conformable in almost every article to the tenets of 
die Romish church, though expressed, for die most part, in . 
the softest words, or in scriptural phrases, or in terms of 
studied ambiguity. Every doctrine, however, peculiar to 
Popery, was retained, and the observation of all the rites 
which the Protestants condemned as inventions of men in- 
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trodated uito the worship of God, was enjoined. Widi re» B O O £ 
Igard tx> two points only, some relaxation in the rigour of ^^' 
«)pinion as wdl as some latitude in practice were admitted, j^^- 
Such ecdesiastits as had married, and would not put away 
thexr wives, were allowed, neverdieless, to perfem all the 
fimlctionsof their sacred office; and those provitices which 
had been accustomed to partake of the cup,as well -vm of the 
bre2A in the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, were sdli in« 
dulged in the privilege of receiving both. Even these were 
dedared to be concessions for the sake of peace, and grant* 
ed only for a season, in compliance with the weakness or 
prcguctioes of their countiymen \ 

This system of doctrine, known afterwards by die name This, 
«ff the Interimj because it contained temporaiy regulattonsi ^^u^ ^^ 
which were to continue no longer in force thsm until a free Interim, he 
general council could be held, die Emperor presented to the aSdlttH^ 
diet, widi a pompous declaration of his sincere intenticm to ^^T ^^« 
re-establish tranquilKty and order in the church, as weU as 
of his hopes that dieir adopting these regulations would coo- 
tribute greatly to bring about that desirable event. It was 
read in presence of the diet, according to form. As soon 
as k wa&fittished, the archbishop of Mentz, president of the 
electoral college, rose up hastily, and, having thanked the 
JEmperor for Ms imwearied and pious endeavojurs in order to 
restore peace to the church, he, in name of die diet, sigm- 
£ed their approbation of the system of doctrine which had. 
been read^ together with dieir resolution of conforming to it. 
in every particnlar- The whole assembly was amazed at a 
dedaradon so unprecedented and unconstitutional, as well 
as at the Elector's presumption in pretendmg to deliver the 
sense of the diet, upon a point which had not hitherto been 
the subject of consultation or debate. But not one member 
had die courage to contradict what the Elector had said; 
some being overawed by fear, others remaining silent through and ex- 
complaisance. The Emperor held the archbishop's declara- Jj^*^^^^ 
taon to be a full constitutional ratification of the Interim, and tion of iu 
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I^i^iKOthU diet) ^ wife (umI children of the I«andg|i^v^ 
^varmly QQCwded by Msmrice of Saxmy ^ eodeavoured tq iii* 
teroU the VD^wben m behalf of that uiAappy Pmo^, whp 
•tiU laiigiushed io canfioeoieiit* But Charley, who did .iwH 
dioote to be brought underlie ae(pessi^' of rejecting ^oy x^ 
(pieitdiat GMne from ouch a reapectaUe body, in order to 
prevent their i^preaentntions^ laid before the diet ^ account 
of his transftctioiis wiAl tine Landgrave, together with the 
motives which had at first induced hnn %Q detwn that Priaoe 

in custody, and which rendered it prudent, as he alleged, 
iKk keep hint still under ]«9traiiit. It was no eafty mai^r to 
give any good reason ipr mi action, kieapoble of being'^ii^ 
fied» Bat he thought the most frivolaus pretexts ii:Mght be 
produced in an assembly the members of which were wiUmg 
to be deceived, and afradd of nothing so much as of disccK 
veitag that they saw his condujct in its true colours. Hia 
ttDcoont of Im owsk conduct was accordingly admitted to be 
iuftf aatisfacHKry, and ftftersome feeble entreaties that he 
iiro^d extend his clemency to his unfortunate prisoner, the 
Landgrave's concerns w^ire no more menticmed \ 



In carder to eouiK(eibeIance the u^vourable 
which this inflezibk rigour might make, Cfaatles, ^ a 
proof that his gratitude was no less permanent and unchauge* 
able dian his resentment, invested Maurice in the electoral 
dignity, with all the l^al fermafittes. The ceremoi^ wae 
pearformed, with extraordinary pomp, in an open court, so 
near the apartment in which the degraded Elector was kept 
a prisoner, that he could view it from his windows. Even 
'fii& insult did not ruffle, his usual tranquillity ; and turning 
his eyes that way, he beheld a prosperous rival receiving 
those ensigns of (Ugnity of which he had been stripped, 
without uttering one sentiment unbecoming the fortitude 
that he bad preserved amidst all his calapiides \ 

J Sleid. 460. F. Paul, 273. Pallav. 63. z Sleid. 441. 

a Thoan. Hist. lib. v. 176, Strav. Corp. 10S4. InvcsCituta Mattril;ii> 

Memmerano Lncemburj^o descripUi ap. Scarditimy ii. 506» 
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Immediately after the disscdinion of the diet, the Sffr- BOOK 
fetor ordered li\e laterim to be published in the GeRnm a ^^' 
well as Latin language. It met with the usual recepdoa of 
conciliating schemes, when proposed to men heated with The Ime* 
disputatioDi both pardes dedaimed agldnst it ynnh equal vio* ^}!^^^^ 
lence. The Protestants condenmed it as a system contaii^ cd of hj 
ing the grossest errors of Popery, disguised with so litde Pn>^^^^ 
lot, thift it could impose only on the most ignorant, or csi Papist«. 
those who, by wilfiilly shutting their eyes, favoured the de«> 
ception. The Prists inveighed against it, as a work in 
%hich some doctrines of the church were impiously gtren up^ 
others meanty concealed, and allof tibemdeliTeredinterms 
eaicohted rather to deceive die unwaay, than to instruct the 
agh^M^snt, or to redaim such as were enemies to die truth* 
While the Lutheran divines fiercely attacked it on one hand^ 
Ae genenl of the Dominicans with no less vehemence itni^ 
pugned it €Q the other* But at Rome, as soon as the cq» 
tents of the Interim came to be known, the indigmtioo pf 
the courtiers and ecclesiastics rose to die greatest height* 
They exdaimed agauist the En^ror's profane encroach* 
tatnt on the sacerdotal function, In preiuming, wsdi die 
coneurr^ice of an assembly of laymeti, to defiae artides of 
hiAij imd to regulate modes of worship. They compared 
this rash deed to diat of Uzziah, who^ widi an unhallowed 
hand, had touched die ark of God ; or to the bold attempts 
of diose Emperors, who had rendered dieir memory detest* 
aUe, by endeavouring to model the Christian church accord^ 
ing to their pleasure. They even affected to find out a re* 
semblance between the Emperor's conduct and that of Hen« 
fy VIII. and expressed their fear of his Imitating the exam- 
ple of that apostate, by usurping the tide as well as jurisdic- 
tion bdonging to the head of the church. All, therefore, 
contended with one voice, that as the foundations of eccle^ 
siastical authority were now shaken, and the whole fabric 
ready to be overturned by a new enemy, some powerfid me- 
thod of defence must be provided, and a vigorous resist- 
aice Hjust be made, in the bepnning, before he grew too 
iformidable to be opposed. 

The Pope, whose judgment was improved by long ex- The semi' 
perience in great transactions, as well as by a more erten- ^^^^ ^^ 
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BOOK rive, observaticm. of human afiairs, viewed the matter with 
'-• more acute discernment, and derived confifort from the very 
154& circumstance which .filled them with apprehei»ion« .He 
the Pope was astonished that a Prince of such superior sagacity as 
sard to it. ^^ Emperor, should be so intoxicated with a single victory, 
• as to imagine that he might give law to mankind, and decide 
' even in those matters, with regard to which they are most 
. . impatient of dominion. He saw that, by joining any one of 
the contending parties in Germany, Charles might have had 
it in his power to have oppressed the other, but that the pre- 
sumption of success had now inspired him with the vaiit 
thought of his being able to domineer over both* He fore- 
told, that a system which all attacked, and none defended, 
could not be of long duration ; and that, for this reason, 
there was no need of his interposing in order to hasten itit 
fall ; for as soon as the powerful hand which now upheld il 
was withdrawn, it would sink of its own accord, and be for- 
gotten for ever^. 

"^^ *^' • The -Emperor, fond of his own plan, adhered to his re* 
es compli.' solution of carrying it into full execution. But though the^ 
ance witk Elector Paladne, the Elector of Brandenburg, and Maurice, 
run. ' influenced by the same considerations as formerly, seemed' 
ready to yield implicit obedience to whatever he should .en« 
join, he met not every where widi a like obsequious submb- 
sion. John Marquis of Brandedburg Anspach, although- 
he had taken part with great zeal in the war against the coa«- 
federates of Smalkalde, refused to renounce doctrines which 
he held to be sacred; and reminding the Emperor of the 
repeated promises which he had given his Protestant allies,^ 
of allowing them the free exercise of their religion, he claim-; 
ed, in consequence of these, to be exempted from receiving 
the Interim. Some other Princes, also, ventured to men-, 
don the same scruples, and to plead the same indulgence* 
But on this, as on other trying occasions, the firmness of 
the Elector of Saxony was most distinguished, and merited > 
the highest pndse. Charles, well knowing the authority of 
his example widi all the Protestant par^, laboured, with 
the utmost earnestness, to gain his approbation of the Int«>^ 

U Stcid. 468. F. Paulj 3ri. 277. Paflav.'ii. €4. 
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tittiy and by employing sometimes promises of setting him at B O O K 
liberty, sometimes threats of treating him with greater }^' 
harshness, attempted alternately to work upon his hc^s and ^^^ 
his fears. But he was alike regardless of both* After 
having dedaered his fixed belief in the doctrines of the Re« 
fermation^ ^ I cannot now, said he, in my old age, abandon 
llie principles, for which I early contended ; nor, in order 
to procure freedom during a few declining years, will I be- 
tray that good cause, on account of which I have suffered 
80 much, and am still willing to suffer. Better for rdt to 
eiyoy in this solitude, the esteem of virtuous men, together 
with the i^robation of my own conscience, than to return 
into the world, with the imputation and guilt of apostacy, 
to disgrace and embitter the renuunder of my days.** By 
tins magnanimous rescdution, he set his countrymen a pat« 
tern of conduct, so very dilTerent from that which the Em- 
peror wished him to have exhibited to them, that it drew 
upon him fresh marks of his dis[deasure« The rigour of his 
coofinement was increased; the number of his servants 
ajbridged i die Lutheran clergymen, who had hitherto been ^ 
permitted to attend him, were dismissed; and even the 
books of devotion, which had been his chief consolation dur« 
ing a tedious imprisonment, were taken fix>m him ^ The 
Landgrave of Hesse, his compamcm in misfortune, did not 
maintain the name constancy. His patience and fortitude 
were both so much exhausted by die length of his confine* 
ment, tiiat, willing to purchase freedom at any price, he 
wrote to the Emperor, offermg not only to approve of the In^ 
terim, but to yield an unreserved submission to bis wiD in 
every odier particular* But Charles, who knew that what- 
ever course the Landgrave might h<dd, neither his example 
nor authonty would prevail on his children or subjects to re- 
ceive die biterim, paid no regard to his oflfers. He was 
kept confined as strictly as ever ; and while be suflfeKed tho 
cruel mortification of having his ccmduct set in contrast to 
that of &e Eleetor, he derived not the smallest benefit frY>m 
1^ mean step which exposed him to mudi deserved cen* 

c Sleid. 4G2. d Skid. 46^ 
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BOOK" Birr it was in the Imperial cities that Charles met with 
' the most violent opposition to the Interim* These smoU 



^540. commonwealths, the citizens of which were accustomed to 
The free ci. liberty and independence, had embraced the. doctrines of the 
gte against Reformation when they were first published, with remark* 
receiving able eagerness j the bold spirit of innovation being peci;diar&- 
rim. " ly suited to the genius of free government* Among them, 
the Protestant teachers [had made the greatest numbet of 
proselytes* The most eminent divines of the party were 
settled in them as pastors* By having the direction o£ the 
schools and other seminaries of learning, they bad trained 
up disciples, who were as well instructed in the articles c^ 
their faith, as they were zealous to defend them* Such per- 
sons were not to be guided by example, or swayed by ^au- 
thority ; but having been taught to employ their own under- 
standing in examining and deciding with re^ct to the 
points in controversy, they thought that they were both 
qualified and entitled to judge for themselves* As soon as 
the contents of the Interim were known, they, with one 
voice, joined in refusing to admit it* Augsburg, Ulra^ 
Strasburg, Constance, Bremen, Magdeburg, together with 
manylother towns of less note, presented remonstrances to 
the Emperor, setting fondi the irregular and unconsdui- 
tional manner in which the Interim had been enacted, and 
beseeching him not to offer, such violence to their con* 
sciences, as to require their assent to a form of doctrine and 
worship, which appeared to them repugnant to the express 
iprecefta of the divine law* But Charles having prevailed 
on so many Princes of the Empire to approve of his nevr 
model, was not much moved by the representations of those 
cities, which, how formidable soever they might have prov« 
ed, if they could have been formed into one body, lay. so 
remote from each other, that it was easy to opj^ess theiti se* 
parately, before it was possible for them to unite* 

Compelled . ^^ order to accomplish this, the Emperor saw it to be re- 

by violence qui^ite that his measures should be vigorous, and escecuted 

with such rapidity, as to allow no time for concerting, any 

common plan of opposition* Having laid down this maxim 

as the rule of his proceedings, his first attempt was upoa 
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tiie^' ckjr of Augsburg, which, though overawed with the BOOK 
presence of the Spsuiish troops, he knew to be as much dis- * 

^satisfied with the Interim as any in the Empire. He order- i^^ 
ed one body of these troops to seize the gates ; he posted the 
rest in difierent quarters of the city ; and assembling all the 
bui;gesses in the town-hall, he, by his sole absolute authori- ^^^' ^ 
ty, published a decree abolishing their present form of go» 
vemment, dissolving all their corporations and fraternities, 
and nominating a small number of persons, in whom he 
vested for the future all the powers of government. Each 
of the persons, thus chosen, took an oath to observe the In* 
terim. An act of power so unprecedented as wellasarbitra* 
ly, which excluded the body of the inhabitants from any 
share in the government of dieir own community, and sub- 
jected them to men who had no other merit than their ser-* 
vile devotion to the Emperor's will, gave general disgust ; 
but as they durst not venture upon resistance, they were 
obliged to submit in silence \ From Augsburg, in which 
he left a garrison, he proceeded to Ulm, and new-modelling 
itS: ^vemment with the same violent hand, he seized such 
of their pastors as refused to subscribe the Interim, commit- 
ted them to prison, and at his departure carried them along 
with ham in chains ^. By this severity he not only secured 
1^ reception of the Interim in two of the most powerful ci- 
ties, but gave warning to the rest what such as continued re- 
fractory had to expect* The effect of the example was as 
great as he could have wished ; and many towns, in order 
to. save themselves from the like treatment, found it neces- 
swy to comply with what he enjoined. This obedience, ex- 
torted by the rigour of authority, produced no change in the 
sentiments of the Germans, and extended no farther than to 
msike them conform so far to what he required, as was bare- 
ly sufficient to screen them from punishment. The Pxx>- 
testant preachers accompanied those religious rites, tiie ob^ 
servation of which the Interim prescribed, with such an ex- 
pUcatibn of their tendency, as served rather to confirm than 
^ remove the scruples of their hearers with regard to them. 
The peojde, many of whom had grown up to mature yeara 

« Sloid. 469. f Ibid. 472. 
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B O O & sbce the estabUshoient of the refi^med religipa, ttd hsid 
^_]^ never known any other form of public worship, beheld tb» 
IJ4^- pompous pageantry of the popish service with contempt lor 
horror ; smd in most places the Romish ecclesiastics who 
returned to take possession of their churches, could hardly 
be protected from insult, or their ministrations from interrup* 
tion. Thus, notwithstanding die apparent compliance of so 
many cities, the inhabitants bemg accustomed to freedom^ 
submitted with reluctance to the power which now oppress- 
ed them* Their understanding as well as ipc^nation ira* 
yoked against the doctrines and ceremonies imposed on 
them ; and though, for the preset, they conceded their 
disgust and resentment, it was evident that thes^ pasi»i(^9 
coidd not always be kept under restraint, but would bireak on^ 
at last in eifects proportional to their violence ^ 

The pope Charles, however, highly pleaded with having heot the 
thccou^cil stubborn spirit of the Germans to such general submission^ 
assembled departed for the LowXounUics, fuHy determined to com- 
wBdogni. ^j ^^ ^.^.^^ which still stood out to receive die Interim^ 

He carried his two priscwers, the Electcar of Saxony »id 
Landgrave of Hesse, along with him, either because h« 
durst not leave them behind him in Germany, or because h^ 
"wished to pve his countrymen the Flemings this illustrious 
proof of the success of his arms, and the extent of his pow* 
Bfept. 17. en Before Charles surived at Brussels, he was intbrmed 
that the Pope^s legates at Bobgna had dismissed the council 
by an* indefinite pix>K>gation, and that the prelates assembled 
there had returned to their rei^ctive countries. Necessi^ 
had driven the Pope into this measure^ By the secession of 
those who had voted agam&t the translation, together wkh 
die departure of others, who grew weary of continuing in a 
place where they were not suffered to proceed to business, so 
few and such inconsiderable members remained, that the 
pompous appellation of a G^eneral Council could not, wkh 
decency, be bestowed any longer upon them. Paul had no 
choice but to dissolve an assembly which was become the 
object of contempt, and eshibiited to all Christendom a moat 

g Menu deRibier,u. 218. Stei^.49L 
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%hrifig; pitoof of the impotence of the Romish SeCi But u&« BOOK 
«voidaUe as the meMure was, it lay open to be un&vour* I^* 
aWy interpreted, and had the appearance of withdrawing the "- 

remedy, at the very time when those for whose recoveiy it 
was provided, were prevailed on to acknowledge its virtue, 
and to make trial of its efficacy. Charles did not £ul to pot 
this construction on the ccmduct of die Pope ; and by an art- 
ful comparison of his own efforts to suppress heresy, with 
Paul's scandalous inattention to a point so essential, he en- 
deavoured to render the Pontiff* odious to all zealous Catho- 
lics. At the same time, he commanded the prelates of his 
&cti<xi to remain at Trent, that the Council might still a^ 
pear to have a being, and might be ready whenever it was 
thought expedient to resume its deliberatioBs for the good 
t>f the church \ 

The motive of Charles's journey to the Low-Countries, xhe empe- 
)>eside gratifying his fiivourite passion of travelling from one ror receives 
part of his dominions to another, was to receive Philip, his phut^ hi 
txily SOD, who was now in the twenty-first year of his age, the Low- 
and whom he had called thither, not only that he might be ^*'*"^^***' 
recognized by the states of the Netherlands asheir'^pparent, 
but in order to facilitate the execution of a vast scheme, the 
^object of which, and the reception it met with, shsdl be here- 
after explained. Philip, having left the government of Spain 
to Maximilian, Ferdinand's eldest son, to whom the £mpe« 
lor had given the Princess Mary his daughter in marriage^ 
embarked for Italy, attended by a numerous retinue of Spap 
dish nobles K The squadron which escorted him, was com- 
manded by Andrew Doria, who, notwithstanding his ad^ 
vanced age, insisted on the honour of performing, in person, 
die same duty to the son, which he had often dischai^d to- 
wards the fadier. He landed safely at Genoa ; from thence kov. 35. 
he went to Milan, and proceeding through Germany, arriv- « ».g 
ed at the Imperial court in Brusseb. The States of Bra- April L 
bant, in the first place, and those of the other provinces in 
their order, acknowledged his right of succession in common 
form, and he took the customary oath to preserve all their 

h Fallav. p. 11. 72. i Ochoa* Carolea, 362. 
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BOOK privHcgcs inviolate K In all the towns of the LowXountries 
I^* through which Philip passed, he was received with extraor- 
dinary pomp. Nothing that could either express the respect 
of the people, or contribute to his amusement, was neglect- 
ed ; pageants, tournaments, and public spectacles of every 
kind, were exhibited with that expensive magnificence which 
commercial nations are fond of displaying, when on any oc- 
casion they depart from their usual maxims of frugality. 
But amidst these scenes of festivity and pleasure, Philip's 
natural severity of temper was discernible. Youth itself 
could not render him agreeable, nor his being a candidate 
for power form him to courtesy. He maintsdned a haughty 
reserve in his behaviour, and discovered such manifest par- 
tiality towards his Spanish attendants, together with such an 
avowed preference to the manners of their country, as high- 
ly disgusted the Flemings, and gave rise to that antipathy, 
which afterwards occasioned a revolution fatal to him in that 
part of his dominions ^ 

Charles was long detained in the Netherlands by a vio- 
lent attack of the gout, which returned upon him so frequent- 
ly, and with such increasing violence, that it had broken, to 
a great degree, the vigour of his constitution. He never- 
theless did not slacken his endeavours to enforce the Inte- 
rim. The inhabitants of Strasburg, after a long struggle, 
found it necessary to 3aeld obedience ; those of Constance, ; 
who had taken arms in their own defence, were compelled ' 
not only to conform to the Interim, but to renounce their 
privileges as a free city, to do homage to Ferdinand as  
Archduke of Austria, and, as his vassals, to admit an Aus- 
trian governor and garrison™. Magdeburg, Bremen, Ham- 
burg, and Lubeck, were the only Imperial cities of note 
that still continued refractory. 

k Haraei Annal. Brabant. 653. 
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While Charles laboured, with such unwearied indus- B O O K 
try, to persuade or to force the Protestants to adopt his ^' 

regulations with respect to religion, the effects of his stea- 1549^^ 
diness in the execution of his plan were rendered less con- The pope's 
siderable by his rupture with the Pope, which daily in- IJLtMrthe 
creased. The firm resolution which the Emperor seemed emperor, 
to have taken against restoring Placentia, togedier with his 
repeated encroachments on the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
not oiily by the regulations contained in the Interim, but by 
his attempt to re-assemble the couincil at Trent, exasperated 
Paul to the utmost, who, with the weakness incident to old 
age, . grew more attached to his family, and more jealous of 
his authority, as he advanced in years. Pushed on by these 
passions, he made new efforts to draw the French King in- 
to an alliance against the Emperor^ : But finding that Mo- 
narch, notwithstanding the hereditary enmity between him ' 
and Charles, and the jealousy with which he viewed the 
successful progress of the Imperial arms, as unwilling as for- 
merly to involve himself in immediate hostilities, he was 
obliged to contract his views, and to think of preventing fu- 
ture encroachments, since it was not in his power to inflict 
vengeance on account of those which were past. For this 

a Mem. de Rlbier, it. .230. 
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BOOK purpose, he determined to recal his grant of Parma and Pla* 
* pentia, and after declaring them to be re-annexed to the Ho- 
1549. ly See, to indemnify his grandson Octavio by a new esta- 
blishment in the ecclesiastical state. By this expedient he 
hoped to gain two points of no small consequence. He, first 
of all, rendered his possession of Parma more secure ; as. 
the Emperor would be cautious of invading the patrimony 
of the church, though he might seize without scruple a town 
belongmg to the house of Famese. In the next place, he 
would acquire a better chance of recovering Placentia, as 
his solicitations to that effect might decently be urged with 
greater importunity, and would infallibly be attended with 
greater effect, when he was considered not as pleading the 
cause of his own family, but as an advocate for the interest 
of the Holy See. But while Paul was priding himself on 
this device, as a happy refinement in policy, Octavio, an 
ambitious and high spirited yoimg man, who could not bear 
widi patience to be spoiled of one half of his territories by 
the rapaciousness of his father*inJaw, and to be deprived of 
the other by the artifices of his grandfather, took measures 
in order to prevent the execution of a plan fatal to his in* 
terest. He set out secretly from Rome, and having first en- 
deavoured to surprise Psoina, which attempt was frustrated 
by the fidelity of the governor to whom the Pope had in- 
trusted the defence of the town, he made overtures to the 
Emperor, of renouncing all connexion with the Pope, and of 
depending entirely on him for his future fortune. This un- 
expected defection of one of the Pope's own family ta an 
enemy whoni he hated, irritated, almost to madness, a mind 
peevish with old age ; and there was no degree of severity 
to which Paul might not have proceeded against a grandson 
whom he reproached as an unnatural apostate. But, happily 
for Octavio, death prevented his carrying into execution the 
harsh resolutions which he had taken with respect to him, 
and put an end to his pontificate in the sixteenth year of hia 
administration, and the eighty-second of his age ^. 

• Among many instances of the credulity or weakness of historians in 
Attributing the death of illustrious personages to extraordinary causes^ this 
h one. Almost all the hi&torians of the sixteenth century affirm, that tho 
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N As thfaevcnt lad been long expected, there was an ex- B O O K 
tmsftd^staay coocDurse of Caidinak at Rome; and the va- ^' 



tkum to m fft^Smur s havhig had time to form their parties, and ^^jq^ 

dtMli of Pml lU. VIS oecukmed hj tlm violetit pissioiit ipbich the 
bthtttioar of hti grtndton excited ; tbu being mfbrmed* wliile lie wm 
refreshing himadf ia one of his gardens near Rome, of Octavio's attempt 
on Parma* as well as of his negociations witli the Emperor hy means of 
Conzaga^he faifited atmcy, contmued some honrs in a swoon, then became 
Heverisli, and died wi^n thvstdayt. lliis is the aceomit given of it Vy 
ThafeiM»« lib. vi. Sll. Adiiani Istor. di «noi TMn|H» lib. vlt 480. and bf 
fWiier Paul, 28(k Even Caidinal Pallavicini, better informed than any 
writer with regard to the events which happened in the papal court, and* 
when not waiped by p rejudice or system, more accurate in relating them, 
agrees* wkb tlicir narrative in its chtef circnmstances. Pallav. b. il. 74. 
Piruts^ who wrote his liistory by command of the senate of Venioe» 
relates it in the same manner. Historici Venez. vol. iv. 312. fiat there 
was no occasion to search for any extraordinary cause to account for the 
dcuth of an tld nan of eighty-two. lliefe remains an authentic accomit 
of this «v«0t9 in wliieh we find none of tliose marvelloits chcumstances of 
wbich the historians are so fond. The Cn^inal of Fermra, who was 
intrusted with tiie affairs of France at the court of Rome, and M. D'Urft, 
idenry's ambassador in ordinary there» wrote an account to that Monarch 
of the idFak of Parma, and of the Pope's death. By these it appears, 
tktJt Otta^rio's attempt to suipiiae Parma, wm made on the twentieth of 
October i that next day in the evening, and not while He wne airing him« 
self in the gardens of Monte^avallo^ the Pope received intelligence of 
what be had done ; that he was seized with such a transport of passion, 
and cried so bitterly, that his voice was heard in several apartments of the 
palace ; that next day« however, he was so well as to give an audience to 
the Cardinal of Feirara, and to go through business of different kinds i 
that Octavio wrote a letter to the Pope, not to Cardinal Famese, his 
brother, intimating his ret^olution of throwing himself into the arms of the 
Emperor i tkat the Pope received this on the twenty. first without any 
new symptoms of emotion, and returned an answer to it } that on the 
twenty-second of October, the da^ on which the Cardinal of Ferrara's 
fetter is dated, the Pope was in his usual state of health. Mem. de Ribier, 
ii. 347. By a letter of M. 0*Urft» Nov. 5, It appears that the Pope was 
In such good healths that on &e third of that month he had celebrated the 
anniversary of his coronation with the usual solenmitiel. Ibidem, 351. 
By another letter from the same person, we learn, that on the sixth of 
November a catarrh or defluxion fell down on the Pope's lungs, with such 
dangerous symptoms, that bis Hie was immediately despaired of^ Ibid. 352v 
And by a third letter we are informed, that he died November the tenth* 
In none of these letters is his death imputed to any extraordinary cause. 
tt appears, that more than twenty days elapsed between Octavio*s attempt 
on Parma, and the death of his gr^dfhther, and that the disease was the 
natural ^Sect of old age» not one of those occasioned by violence of passion. 
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B O O K to concert their measures, their ambkion and intrigiies pro^ 
^' tracted the conclave to a great length. The Imperial and 
French factions strove, with emulation, to promote one o£ 
their own number, and had, by turhs^ the prospect of suc- 
cess*' But as Paul during a long pontificate had ndsed mA* 
ny to the purple, and those chiefly persons of eminent abili* 
ties, as well as zealously devoted to his family, Cardinal 
Feb. 7th. Famese had the command of a powerful and united squad- 
The elcc- j^,j by whose address and firnmesa he exalted to the pwal 

tionofju* ^ * 

lius III. throne the Cardinal di Monte, whom Paul had employed as 
his principal legate in the council of Trent, and trusted with 
his most secret intendons« He assumed the name of Julius 
III* and, in order to express his gratitude towards his.he* 
nefactor,' the first act xA his administration was to put Octa- 
vio Famese in possession of Parma. When the injury which 
he did to the Holy see, by alienating a territory of such va« 
lue was mentioned by some of the Cardinals, he briskly re* 
plied, " That he would rather be a poor Pope with the re* 
putation of a gentleman, than a rich one, with the infamy of 
having forgotten the obligations conferred upon him, and 
I the promises which he had madeV But all the lustre 

of this candour or generosity he quickly effaced by an action 
His cha- most shockingly indecent. According to an ancient and es- 
conductr tablished practice, every Pope upon his election considers it 
as his privilege to bestow, on whom he pleases, the Cardt^ 
nal's hat, which falls to be disposed of by his being invested 
with the triple crown. Julius, to the astonishment of the 
sacred college, conferred this mark of distinction, together 
with ample ecclesiastical revenues, and the right of bearing 
his name and arms, upon one Innocent, a youth of sixteen, 
bom of obscure parents, and known by the name of the Ape, 
from his having been trusted <widi the care of an animal of 
that species, in the Cardinal di Monte's family. Such a 
prostitution of the highest dignity in the church would have 
given offence, even in those dark periods, when the credu- 
lous superstition of the people emboldened ecclesiastics 
to venture on the most flagrant violations of decoium. But 
in an enlightened age, when, by the progress of knowledge 

b Mem. de Ribier. 
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^bd philosophy, the oUigattool of duty and decency were BOOK 
betler understood, when a blind veneration for the Pontifi* ' 

cat chsvracter was every where abated, and one half of Chris- ^550, 
tendom in open rebellion agsunst the Papal See, thta action 
was viewed with horror* Rome was immediately tiled with 
litiels and pasquinades, which imputed the Pope's extrava* 
gant regard for such an unwordiy obfect to the mostcrimi^ 
nal passions. The Protestants exclaimed against the absur- 
dity of su]qxNsing that the in&UiUe spirit of divine truth 
codd dwell in a breast so iai^xire, and called more loudly 
than ever, and with greater appearance of justice, for the 
immiediate and thorough reformation of a church, the Head 
of which was a disgrace to the Christian name ^. The rest 
of the Pope's conduct was of a piece with this first speci- 
men of his dispositions. Having now reached the summit 
of ecclesiastical ambition, he seemed eager to indemnify 
himself by an unrestrained indulgence of his desires, for the 
self-denial or dissimulation which he had thought it pru- 
dent to practise while in a subordinate station. He became 
careless, to so great a degree, of all serious business, that he 
could seldom be brought to attend to it, but in cases q{ cxr 
treme necessity ; and giving up himsdf to amusements and 
dissipation of every kind^ he imitated the luxurious elegance 
of Leo rather than the severe virtue of Adrian, the latter of 
which it was necessary to display, in contending with a sect 
which derived great credit from the rigid and austere man- 
ners of its teachers ^« 

The JPope, however ready to fulfil his engagements to His views 
thefamily of Famese, discovered no inclination to observe ^'^ P'^ 
t]ie oath, which each Cardinal had taken when he entered with res- 
the conclave, that if the choice should fall on him, he would ^^ ^^\^ 
immediately cidl the council to re-assume its deliberatibns. council. 
Julius knew, by experience, how difficult it was to confine 
such, a body of men within the narrow limits which it was 
the interest of the see of Rome to prescribe ; and how easi« 
ly the zeal of some members, the rashness of others, or the 
s^gg^stions of the Princes on whom they depended, might 

c Sieid. 492. F. Paul, 281. PaI4vic. ii. 76. Thaan. lib. vi. 215. 
*d 'F. PmU 281. 



IM TH£ RElCar OF tHft 

B O K jmdpitiite ft fxipular «id wgommdfe a^ 

^^ dien inquiries^ aft w«U m dangettwis deebioo8» He wiskftdt 

1550. ^^ ^^*® reasons, to have duded the obligatioi| of Us Mi^ 

and gave aa ambiguous amwer to the first proposals wfaidl 

Wterem^e to him by die Emperoi^, widitegatfdiodiatittaib 

teh But ChioieS) eidiet from his aatiinl oh8tkiacy^i& ads* 

hering to the measures which he had om:e adopted^ or from 

the mere pride of accompUahii^ what was held to be dmost 

impossible, persisted in. his l;esoluti(m.of forci&g the Protest* 

tfilB to return into the bosom of the church* HsMring per* 

Buaded himsdf, that the authoritative decisksis of the couai' 

cil mighib be employed with e&itacy in combating their pre* 

judices, he^ in consequence of dial persuasion, continued t^ 

soiktt eaiiies% tfaata new bull of cotivocation mig^t b| is* 

sued ; and the Vixpe could not^ widi decency, rgect that 

reque^ When Jidius found ^bat he could not prevent the 

calling of a council, he endeavoured to take to hioMelf all 

the merit of having procured the naeeting of an assemUyt 

which waB the otgect of such general desire axid expectatioib 

A cQOgtegatiiOfi of Caidinala, to whomhe referced the con^ 

riukratioa of what Mras iiecejanoy fw restoring peace to the 

diurch,. recommended^ fay his direction^ the speedy oonvs^* 

cadon of a council, as the most e&ctual ei^iedieiit fiw that 

purpose ; and as die new heresies raged with the greatest 

Viol^ice in Germany, diey proposed Trent as the place of 

its meetings that, by a near inspection of the evil^ tihejM^ 

medy might be applied with greater d^scemment and c^err 

tainty of [success. The Pope warmly approved of this ad» 

vice, which he himself had dictated, and seat mmcios to the 

Imperial and French courts, in oxder to make knoivn hs&in^ 

tend<H3s^« 

AdSetftt AsouT this time, the £n^>ercr had a O M M noaa d a wsk 
t^^^"'^ ' ^^ ^ ''^^ ^ Augsburg,, in onler to enforce the.observi^ 
the Inte- tioa. of the Intmm, and to procure a more amhemic tot of 
^^' die supreme court in the Empire, acknowkdg^g the jurisii 

dictkan of the coundl, as wdU as an es^cit promise of ooof* 
innt is. forming to its decrees* He i^^ared diere in person^ to* 

ef.Pa^i28t. PsUsv. iLTT; 
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8«ditr widi Us 800 tte Prince of Sftin^ Few Btodoti BOOK 
were present, but all seat deputies m their iuime* Chaikf^ ^- 
HQtwiUistandiiig the despotic authority with which he had ^^^ 
f^vea kw ia the Empire during two years, knew that the 
6f4rit of independence amcHig the Germans, was not entirely 
eubdued^ and Sat that reason took care to over-awe the diet 
by d considerable body of Spanish troops which escorted him 
thither. The first point submitted to the consideration of 
the diet, was the necessi^ of holding a counciL All the 
Popish members agreed, without difficult, that the meet* 
iiog of that assembly should be renewed at Trent, and proi» 
n^ped an implicit acquiescence in its decrees. The PrcMeat* 
an^ intimidated and disimited, must have followed their 
-Example, and the resolution of the diet would have proved 
unanimous, if Maurice of Saxony had not begun at thip 
•time to disclose new intentions, and to act a part veiy dif- 
&i:eat £rom that which he had so long assumed* 

By an artful disumulation of his own sentiments ; by ad- Manrice 
<d(<e8a in paying court to the emperor; and by the seeming fbnn de- 
aed with which he forwarded fH lus ambitious schemes, **sn« ^ 
Mauriee had raused himself to the Electoral dignity; and emperor. 
having added the dominions of the elder branch of the 
Saxon £imily to his own, he was become the most powerful 
Prince in Germany. But his long and intimate union wiA 
die JS»TOfptxor had affnded him many opportunities erf* ob- 
serving narrowly the dangerous tendency of that Monarch'$ 
schemes; He saw the yoke that was preparing far his 
coiMry ; and from the rapid as well as formidable progress 
irf the Imperial p^wer, was convinced that but a few step# 
more remained to be taken, in order to render Charles as 
absolute a Monarch in Germany as he had become in Spain* 
The iBcwe eminent tiie condition was to which he himself 
had been exalted, the more solicitous did Mmurice naturals 
ly become to maintain all its rights and privileges, and the 
more did he dread the thoughts of descending from the 
rank of a Prince almost independoit, to that of a vassal 
«id)ject to the commands of a master. At tiie same time, 
he perceived that Charles was beat on exacting a rigid cm^ 
^ormity to the doctrines and rites of the Romish church, in- 
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BOOK Stead of sdbwing liberty of conscience, the promise of 

^' Had allured several Protestant Princes to assist him in the 
1550 ^'^^ against die confederates of Smalkalde. As he himself^ 
notwidistanding all the compliances which he had made 
from motives of interest, or an excess of confidence in the 
Emperor, was sincerely attached to the Lutheran tenets, he 
determined not to be a tame spectator of the overthrow of a 
system which he believed to be founded in truth. 

The poll- This resolution, flowing from the love of liberty, or aeal 
tl^ which ^°*' religion, was strengthened by political and interested con* 
influenced siderations. In that elevated station in which Maurice was 
""' now placed, new and more extensive prospects opened to 

his view. His rank and power entided him to be the head 
of the Protestants in the Empire. His predecessor, the 
degraded Elector, with inferior abilities, and territories 
less considerable, had acquired such an ascendant over the 
councils of the party ; and Maurice neither wanted dis- 
cernment to see the advantage of this pre-eminence, nor 
ambition to aim at attaining it. But he found himself in a 
' situation which rendered the attempt no less difficult, thsm 
the object of it was important. On the one hand, the ccm- 
nexion which he had formed with the Emperor was so ul- 
timate, that he could scarcely hope to take any step which 
tended to dissolve it, without alarming his jealousy, and 
tfrawing on himself the' whole weight of that power, which 
had crushed the greatest confederacy ever formed in Germa- 
ny. On the other hand, the calamities which he had brougirt 
on the Protestant party were so recent, as well as great, that 
it seemed dmost impossiUe to regain their confidence, or 
toraBy and r'eanimate a body, after he himself had been the 
chief instrument in breaking its union and vigour. These 
considerations were strfficient to have discouraged any perscm 
of a spirit less adventurous than Maurice's. But to him the 
grandeur and difficulty of the enterprise were allurements; 
and he boldly resolved on measures, the idea of which a 
genius of an inferior order could not have conceived, or 
would have trembled at the thoughts of the danger that at« 
tended the execution of them. 
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" His passions coticUrred with his interest in confirming (his BOOK 
resolution ; and the resentment excited by an injury which ' 

he sensibly felt, added new force to the motives for opposing 1550. 
the Emperor, which sound policy suggested* Maurice, by The pw« 
his authorit}^, had prevailed on the Landgrave of Hesse to which co* 
put his person in the Emperor's power, and had obtained a ojjemed ' 
promise from the imperial ministers that he should not be 
detained a prisoner. This had been violated in the manner 
already related. The imhappy Landgrave exclaimed as 
loudly against his son-in-law as against Charles. The prin* 
ces of Hesse required Maurice to fulfil his engagements to 
their father, who had lost his liberty by trusting to him ; and 
all Germany suspected him of having betrayed, to anl im- 
placable enemy, the friend whom he was most bound to pro- 
tect. Roused by these solicitations or reproaches, as well 
as prompted by duty and affection to his father-inJaw, Mau- 
rice had employed not only entreaties but remonstrance in 
order to procure his release. All these Charles had dis« 
regarded ; and the shame of having been first deceived, and 
then slighted, by a Prince whom he had served with zeal as 
well as success, which merited a very different return, made 
such a deep impression on Maurice, that he waited with im^ 
patience for an opportunity of being revenged* 

The utmost caution as well as the most delicate address The caa. 
were requisite in taking every step towards this end ; as he ^^rtst 
had to guard, on the one hand, against giving a premature withwhicli 
alarm to the Emperor ; while, on the other, something con- ^® hts"** 
siderable and exjdicit was necessary to be done, in order to schemes* 
regain the confidence of the Protestant party. Maurice had 
accordingly applied all his powers of art and dissimulation 
to attain both these points. As he knew Charles to be in- 
flexible with regard to the submission which he required to 
the Interim, he did not hesitate one moment whether he 
should establish that form of doctrine and worship in his 
dominions: But being sensible how odious it was to his 
subjects, instead of violently imposing it on them by the 
mere terror of authority, as had been done in other, parts 
of Germany, be endeavoured to render their obedicmce a 
voluntary deed of their own. For this purpose, he had as- 
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ft O O IC fiettibicdthe clergy of his country at Leipsie^ an^liadllui 

* the Interim before them, together with the reascns wniitl 

ISJO. mcicle it necessary to confomi to it. He had gained ^me 

K^ *■*"** of them by promises, others he had wrought upon by threaten 

^itt' imd all were imimtdated by the rigour with T^ich ^^{^ 

^^''^y* to Ac Interim was extorted in the neighbouring provihdcs* 

Even Melancthon, whose merit of every kind enfitlro n&n 

to the first j^ce ambtig the Protestant divines, being nmv 

d^jMivedi of the manly counsels of Luther, winch w^^ 

t^nt to ins|>TO him mth fortit^ 

amidst ihe storms and dangers that thr^tened the chiirch,. 
Was seduced into unwarrantable concessions, by the timidi^ 
of his temper, his fond desire of peace, and his excessive 
comidaisance towards persons of high rank. By his argu* 
J ments ai)d authority, no less than by Maurice's ^tddress, 'dm 
assembly wi^ prevailed on to declare, ^ that, in poitifta 
which were purely indifferent, obedience was due to ^ 
commands of a lawful superior.'' Founding upon tMs 
maxim, 90 less uncontrovertible in theory, than dangeroui 
when capied into practice, especially in religious matters,. 
many c^tbe Protestant Ecclesiastics whom Maurice consult- 
ed, pryoceeded to class^ among the number of things indif- 
ferenj^ several doctrines, which Luther had pointed out as 
gross and pernicious errors in the Romish creed ; and plac- 
ing m the sam^ tank many of those rites which distingui^- 
ed the Reformed irom the Popish worship, they.exhortj^d 
their people to comply with the Emperor's injunctions. cQn*% 
coming these particulars^. 

..■■■'■•■ 
Makes Bt tfab dexterous cpnduct, the introduction of the tnte^^ 

^fMsions ^xdted iiane of those violent convidsionsiaSajfony w:hich-it 
the Pro- oc^i^l^d^ Other prpvitijpes. But though the Saxon^.sji^ 
testantn. toitted^ the more a^sdous Lii&erans exdajni^d agaia^ M^ 
lat^cjiionL and his associates,, as false brethren, who were 
either so widced as tp, apo^t$^^e from. the. truth sjtogether ; 
t)r sotxafi^ as to betray it by sjibtle distinctions ; orsp fe^We- 
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•iqiirited.as tD give it up from pusillanimity and criminal com* BOOK 
plaisance to- a prince, capable of sacrificing to his political ' 



interest that which he himself regarded as most sacred* 1550. 
JMmuice, being conscious what a colour of probability his 
past conduct gave to those accusations, as well as afraid of 
losing entirely the confidence of the Protestants, issued a 
declaration containing professions of his zealous attachment 
to die reformed religion, and of his resolution to guard 
against all the errors or encroachments of the Papal See <• 

Haviitg gone so iar in order to remove die fears and At the 
jealousies of the Protestants, he found it necessary to efface coons tlw 
the impression which such a declaration might make upon empeior. 
the Emperon For diat purpose, he not only renewed his 
professions of an inviolable adherence to his alliance with 
him, but as the city of Magdeburg still persisted in reject- 
ing the Interim, he undertook to reduce it to obedience, and 
instantly set about levjong troops to be employed in that 
service. This damped all the hopes which the Protestants 
begun to conceive of Maurice, in consequence of his de- 
claration, and left them more dian ever at a loss to guess at 
his real intentions. Their former suspicion and distrust of 
him revived, and the divines of Magdeburg filled Germany 
with writing in which they represented him as the most for- 
midable enemy of the Protestant religion, who treacherous- 
ly assumed an appearance of zeal for its interest, that he 
might more effectually execute his schemes for its destruc- 
tion. 

This charge, supported by the evidence of recent facts, Protests 
as well as by his present dubious conduct, gained such uni- against the 
verad credit, that Maurice was obliged to take a vigorous proce^ne 
step in his own vindication. As soon as the re-assembling in the 
of die council of Trent was proposed in the diet, his ambas- 
sadors protested diat their master would not acknowledge 
its audiority, unless all die points which had been already 
decided diere, were reviewed, and considered as still imde- 
4ennined jf unless the Protestant (tivines had a ftdl hearing 

j;Sleid.485. 
VOL. IIX* T 
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BOOK granted them, «id wers dbwed a deciMre vmee *m >tht 
' council ; and unless the Pope renounced ht» pretcosiooa to 



1550. preside in the council^ engaged to submit to its deei»ea^ 
and to absolve the biriiops from their oath of obedieac^ 
that they might deliver their semdml^ila with greater free- 
dom. These demsmds, which were higjher than any that. 
the Reformers had ventured to make, even wh^t the aeal 
of their party was warmest, or their affairs most prosperous, 
counterbalanced, in some degree, the impretoidn which 
Maurice'is preparations against Magdeburg had made upon 
the minds of the Protestants, and kept them in suspcsise 
with regard to his designs. At the same time he had dex- 
terity enough to represent this part of his conduct in sodi 
a light to the Emperor^ that it gave him ne oiFence, and oc- 
casioned no interruption of die strict confidence which Sub- 
sisted between them. What the pretexts were which' he 
employed, in order to give such a bold declaration an inno- 
cent appearance, the contemporaiy historians have not ex- 
plained ; that they imposed upon Charles is certain, for he 
still continued not oidy to prosecute his plan, as well (xm- 
ceming the Interim as the council, with the ssmie ardour, 
but to place the same confidence in Maurice, with regard 
to the execution of both. 

The diet . . 'I'he Pope's resolution concerning the council not bei&g 
resolve to yet known at Augsburg, the chief business c^the diet wfS 
on the city ^ enforce the observatioa of the Interim. As the senate of 
of Magde- Magdeburg, notwithstanding various endeavours to frigltfeiL 
or to sooth them into compliance, not only persevered ob- 
stinately in their opposition to the Interim, but began ta 
strengthen the fortifications of dieir city, and to levy tnx^is 
in their own defence, Charles required the diet to assist 
him in quelling this audacious rebcfiion against a decree of 
the Empire. Had the members of the diet been left to act 
agreeably to their own inclination, this demand would have 
been rejected without hesitation^ All the Germans who £i« 
^ voured, in any degree, the new opinions, in rdS^on, and 
many who'were influenced by no othel* conlideraltion than 
jealousy of the Emperor's growing power, regarded this ef- 
' fort of the citizens of Magdeburg, as a noble stand for the 
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Aterdes of thefa* country. Even such -as hid not reaohitkm BOOK 
ID 4S€it tbe same spirit, adanired the gallantry of their en- ' 

terprise, and wished it success. But the presence of the u^ 
Spamsk troops^ together with the dread of the Enqierar's 
dbpleastire, overawed the memhen of die diet to such a de« 
gnee^ that, widiout venturing to utter their own sentiments, 
Aey tamely ratified, by their votes, whatever the Emperor 
was pleased to prescribe. The rigorous decrees, which 
Chairl^ had issued by his own authority against die Magde- 
buif;ers, were confirmed ; a resolution was taken to raise 
Miops in order to besiege die ci^ in form ; and persons 
wesenamed to fix tbe contingent in men or money to be 
fiinushed by each state. At the same time, the diet peti- Appoint 
tioned that Maurice mljg^t be intrusted with the command ^^^ 
of that army ; to which Charles gave his consent with great 
.alacrhyi iand with big^ encomiums upon the wisdom of the 
elioioe whkh they had made K As Maurice conducted all 
his schemes with profound and impenetrable secrecy, it is 
probaUe that he took no step avowedly in order to obtain 
^ibis charge. The recommendation of his countxymen was 
eidior purely accidental, pr flowed from the opinion general* 
IjE ensertained of his great abilities ; and neither the diet had 
any foresight, nor the Emperor ai^ dread, of the coase- 
^piences which followed upon this nominadon. Maurice ac- 
cepted, without hesitation, die command ,to which he was 
: pacommended, instaudy discerning the important advan- 
tages whidi he might derive from having it committed to 
him. 

V :• MsANWHiLE, Joliua, in pteparing tha bull for the convo- The coon** 
. .eation of the council, observed all those tedious forms which ^^' *^*^ 

die court of Rome can artfully empby to retard any dis- re-usem. 

agreeable measure. At last however it was published, and ^^•^ 
vthe^council was summoned to meet at Trent on the first December. 
: day of the ensuing month of May. As he knew that many 
<of the Germans rejected or disputed the authority and ju- 
. risdiction which the Papal See claims with respect to general* 
r QOuncUs, he took care, in the preamble of the bull, to assert^ 

b Sleid. 503. 513. 
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» o O'K ifil9i^iti^geiit«Aiiu, hHittWii ngbft, not 00I7 «o eillteA^ 
pteAiie in liiiit'fto«l^lriMf,'btot to dkectte proceediagft ? 'f»rj^ 



1550. y^^'i ht voftmdiese exptemAoimj in 'ai^. degree, in imw^ 
plhnce with the repeated ^scAdtMoilfttifdkidEfl^)^ wfaoK 
foresaw what ofienee diey wdMld gnre^^and iiAiati' ooa^mc** 
tion mig^t be.piit on theiik ISieyfwere cenaufod ^(cc0rdiiig«> 
lywith great aev«rit}r by. 8eveiiJmembenr>0f tlievdiH; \^' 
whatever dingust or sttspkioQ they exc^ted^ jawk i€omi^^^ 

1551. iaflu^nce.over all diair delaberatiotis had the JEmpefor 4uoqw<- > 
Feb. 13. edj dwt he ptocured a:f!eoett^iii which the^juiidiaiaty citk^. 

cinmcil waa«ecx>gm9ed^ auddecfandilD be tfa^^fir^perTier^ 
medyaior die evils whii^ at that-time jadKkted the. chiuv^ i 
alt' the pnnces' aiid alates o£;tbe . £inpbe^ such .as had.a»di^n^ 
iimovatioiis in refigionfa^wdl^as^oae who adhered tixihe. 
sji^tetn of liieir fiM*efathersy were required to send tfawire- 
presentatives tothe covtedl i the Empefor engaged togran^ 
VL^e^oaiUgmio Bxxth as demaadedit,- and to seowe vtheaa 
all iiiq>sfftM hearing in the couacil ; he'pratnised ito ftrhia. 
t^diimm in ^sotn^ -ci^^f ^ Em^vey^ in the ^eighbodifaQod 
of Trefil^^thatUe'tnigfat protect the neaoberS'OflibeiOpuiiGil 
by his presence; and tdce care dMt, by>condii«ting^eird^, 
libersitions agreesMj^ to sciiptttre and die doctrine of 4lie £1^ 
tfaers, Hiey niight^blfing^lfaemtoadesiiaUeJssue. -^Inthia: 
recieiss, the^bbservatibn'6f the loteritn was mone striot^rjen*^ 
jbini^d thsin ever ; ttidthe Emperor tfarBateaedaUwhi^iiadb 
hitherto neglected or-* refused to confem ta it,>«d^.thQ'«aii 
vIereM effects of his vengeance, if they po^isted izi:their}diait 
cibedience^fe' 'v- • .^..  ,.— . •.►« 
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Another -'^'^ImiKG the m€etingof^tMs diet^ a aew atteiQpiiwasjnade; 

tempt uT^' ill tirdeir tb pi«>ci]i^ lib«%^to die Landgiwcu ^That^Princeir 

prociiiethe nowlse reoolieSed to his^siiuaikin bytiBievgrew evay ;dB^f 

1^^^^ more 4fii(iatk^t &t risstnUnt^ Having often ^»ppliid49 ]i|iium«& 

and the Elector of Brand<inburg^ whoitook mPV ocfifskiir 

of soliciting the Emperor in his behalf, though without any 

- efect, heiicmiosimttadded ids eons 4o.atts«villEN(m.^f!l|^.^d^ 

Megal fbnnalitj% ao perfoam what WaftrpoQUdned in4fa^ l^ioodl 

wUfih they had. g^mnl^Mm, byauni^^Qidbriiig: th^ 

1 Sletd. 51^ Thiun. IU|. y'u 2S3. . Qoldast^ Constit. Impertales, vol. li. 
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iitao^Mbir hmi^ ta b^ tvenled, wiA> the^ •anfte'rigMr m die. B o o K 

BfliqperatrJwd^uaedhiai.' This faamhed tbem with a feeah ^' 

ptiMeai for. renewing' thoir a^licalWitD the fiMpevor^ to- jj^j^ 

a^lht r with Ml tKMiriDpat avguflMntto-eybroe iu Charies 

fiimd^fR^Maohwd ikit to grant thoh- reqimtrdMiugh, «tdM 

•saMM^lteief bangreitrainety desiitNU to be ddrrerod fiom 

^tefir ^hioiiiqapt impartuiiitf, he eadeHTOiiied to- prevail oa 

tllte^^l4ttdgr«ve*'to gtre- up the bond iriuch he had received 

frdPiii die^' two Blectm. But thitt Prince nfusing to part. 

vv^di a-' seoMrity which he deeaoed eaaestiBl (D. hit fitfe^^^ 

BLiii^tmt^xUfy cot the ia6t whkh be could not ualie ; and > 

hy ^pal6l&o dt&i atwudled the boMi mbkk Maurice and;tho» 

£i(te«ii<'Of arandenburg hid granted^ abaohnng them from; 

dt' diMr engagements to the Landgsave. No preieaaion toi 

a-:powie» so permckwa to society aa that of abrogating aft, 

piMsnm dte.most sacred hiws of honour, and inost.fcrBial 

nMigtw'maif of publto faith, had^hithevto been Ibraaed 1^ aoy; 

but the AonMui Pontifi, who^ in consequence of their cbim»: 

Gif'Si^mHe powcK oD^earthy artoglite. the right of tUspensil^ 

vHth pKoepts aad^diaties oCevciy hind* AU. Germany was . 

filled wMi asteidshment,. ^ when: Chailes assumed the. samch 

prerogative. The state o£so> y s t io n » to which the £mpiro 

was^ reduced, ^peamd^ 10. he«raaiarp..rigQii)Ms» as, weUaa. 

iaMleMde^ than thai ef the ^ most vwretched and enslaved 

dhtioim'if theSinpeiDr^ byim arbitnny d^scrse, mig|>t cancel 

diDse.'nolemn sonemcts, . whidt ar^\ the jS nupd at io o of t)ut : 

wutual coaideneewdiei!dhy^me9 i^.heldiiegeitb^rM aipcial 

niiioD. The Landgrave himself now gave up aH h<>pce of 

recovering his liberty by the Emperor's consent, and et^ 

dearonredtoprcttuffettby his <iMi a^ldresm But;tb^,|[^ 

wl»eh he> had formed ^ deceive his guaids hemgdiacovfUied, 

stikji <tf his attendants as he hiad gained to fiivour his escape,. 

Weil? fmt tb'death^ and he was confined in tfae^ cioidel.of: 

Sfeelddkinfoiwdosely than ever ^» • r.,,, 

"'As&rHfLK traasaetion -was carried on during this diet,. Chartes*t 
^iff resp^tt to an aAur mefe neariy intexestiag. to tbe^ ^uHng^ShT 
£mpefi^r,-bld wfakh occasioned likewise a general alarnv Imperial 

crown for 
< his son 

k Skid. 504. Thaan. t. tK 334, 235. Philip. . 
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B^e O K aaaoiig theFrincM of the Empire. Charles, thooghformed 
' * with talante wMch itled him for coacemnguid condtictbigp 
Xm^ great deufpa^ was not a^wble, as has been often observed^ 
of Jwaring eactraordiiiarfr siccess. Iteopesatkmoti.hu.iiiiiidL 
was so vieieot and intoxicating, diat it elevated him beyond 
what was moderate or attainable, and tntned his whole 
attention to die pursuit of vast but chiBMrical objects. Scifih 
hod been the effect of his victory ov^ the ccmfederateiB of 
Smalkalde. He did not long rest satisfied with the .aub^ 

• tftantial and certain advantages which were the rcsuk of duit 
event, but, ^dtespising these, as poor or inconsiderable fruits 
(rf sndi great suoeess, he aimed at nothing less than at 
toin^ag ali Germany lo an uniformity in religion, and at 
vebderiog the Imperial power despotic. These were ob^cts 

• entremely splendid indeed, and alluring to an amtotious 
mhid ; the pursuit of them, however, was attended widi 

• Manifest danger, and the hope of attaining them very un- 
certain. But the steps idiich he had already taken towajeds 
I}i6m, tiding been accompanied Mrith such success, bm 
knaginaliOii, wuaned with contemplating this alluring Object, 
Of^rl€)oked or desjHsed all remaining difficulties. As he 
Conceived the execution of his plaa to be certain^ he begaa 
to be solicitous how he might render the poflsessi<m of such 
an important acquisition p^petual in his family, by trans- 
xttitting At German Empire, together widi the kingdi^ms cif 
S|min, and his dominions in Italy amd the Low-Coumriea, to 
Us son. Having long revcdved diis flatteiing idea in Im 

• mind, without conuntmicating it, even to those miniaters 
whom he most trusted, he had called Philip out of Spai% 
m hopes that his presence would bdlitate the carrying 
forward the scheme. 



  



The obsts« '\ -GacAT obstacles, however, and such as would have de» 
stood'in terred any ambition less accustomed to overcome diffioulues, 
its way. were to be surmounted. He had, in the year one thousand 
.five hundred and thirty^ imprudently assisted in procuring 
his brotlter Ksrdmand the dignity of. King of the Romans^ 
aiidlhete was no probainKty diat this Priirce, who was still 
iti' the prirn^ of life, and had a son grown up to the years (tf 
jtnanhobdj woctld relmq^shy invfavoUr of tus nephew, die 
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Mar proqieet of the Imperial throne, wUick Cliaik»'a iaii^ BOOK 
oddct and iledming state of health opened to himaelL Thai ^' 
idid net deter the £n^ierorfioin venturing to make theproh j^j^^ 
.foaition ; and when Ferdinand, notwithatanding hb proicHmd 
jrevenence fiir his brother, and obaeipiioiis twihrnisaion to hia 
iwitt in other inslancea, rejected it m a peremptory ttme^ he 
mm notdiscouraged by one repulse. He renewed hb ^ffl^' 
cations to him by his sister, Mary Queen of Hungary, to 
whom Ferdinand stood indebted for the crowns both of Him-* 
gary and Bohemia, and who, by her great abilities^ tempe»- • 
«d with extreme gentleness of disposition, had acquired a|i 
jeadraordinary inflaatice over both the brothers. She entered 
warmly into a measure, which tended so manifesdy • to aj^ 
tgrandiae the house of Austria; and, flattering herself thi(t 
«ke coukL tempt Ferdinand to raiounce die reversionary 
possession of the Imperial dignity for an immediate .eat»- 
blishment, she assured him that the £mperor, by way of 
compensatioii for his giving up his chance of succession, 
would instandy bestow upon him territories of very cons^* 
^deraUe value, and pointed out in pardcular those of the 
Duke of Wurtembexg,. which might be confiscated upon 
. diffsrent pretexts. But neither by her address nor entreatiea, 
could she induce Ferdinand to aj^rove of a {dan^ whic^ 
would not only have degraded him from the highest rank 
among the Mpnarchs of Europe to that of a subordinate and 
dependent Prince, but would have involved both him ai^l 
his po^^rity in popetual oooieats. He was, at the same 
*time, more attached to his children, than by a rash conclu- 
sion to frustriite all the high hopes, in prospect of whicb 
they had been educated. 

Notwithstanding the immoveable fimmess which Fer- Hit endea*^ 
dinand discovered, the E^iperor did not diandon his scheflAe. X^^" ^ 
He flattered himself that he might attain the object in vie;w these!: 
by another channel, and that it was not impossible to prevail 
on the Electors to cancel their former choice of Ferdmand, 
.or at least to elect PhHip a second Ku^of the Romans, sub- 
stitutii^ him as next in succession to his uncle. With this 
view, he took Philip along with him to the diet, that the 
Qennan^ might have an qiportunity to observe and become 
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B ojo K acqumaled intfa the Brmce, in bdalf of whom he eomtdT 
their, interest ; and he him^idf en^tk^Fed all the vrtB of ai4> 
dress or insinuation to gain the Electors^ and to prepan^ 
them for listening with a fiivouraUe ear to the pnijposaL BxA 
no socmer did he venture upon mentiioung.it to them, than 
they, at once, saw and tremUed 9t the consequences > widt- 
which it woidd be attended* They had long £dt aK die'isN* 
conveniences of having placed at die head of the fimqpire a- 
Prince whose power and dominions were so extensive ; if 
they should now repeat the foUy, and continue the Inqieriat 
crown, like an hereditary dignity, in the same famSy, tbejr 
foresaw that they would give the son. an of^rtunily of caiv' 
ryii^ on that system of opfuression wludi the fiasther had be^ 
gtm ; and would put it in his power to overturn whatever 
was yet left entire in the ancient and veneraUb &bric of 
the German constitution* 



r 



Philip'i 
character 
disagree- 
able to the 
Germans. 



The character of the Prince, in whose favour dds extra* 
ordinary j»oposilion was made, rendered it stiH less agree- 
able. Philip, diough possessed with an insatiable desire of 
power, was a stranger to att the arts of conciUating good- 
wilL Haughty, reserved, and severe, he, instead of gait^ 
ing new friends, disgusted the ancient and most devoted 
pardaans of the Austrian interest. He scorned to take the 
trouble of acquiring the language of the country to the go- 
vernment of which he aspired ; nor would he condescend to" 
pay the Germans the coinplimeiit of accommodatmghimsdf^ 
during his residence among diem, to their manners and 
customs. He allowed the Electors and most iIlustriou& 
Princes in Germany, to remain in his presence uncovered, 
afiecdng a statdy and distant demeanour, which die great- 
est of the German Emperors, and even Charles himself,' 
amidst the pride of power and victMy, had never assumed K 
On the other hand, Ferdinand, ^m the time of his arrival 
in Germany, had studied to render himsdf acceptaUe to die 
peofde, by a confixrmi^ to their manners, winch seemed to 
flow from choice ; and his son Maximilian, who was bcttfn 



1 Frediman Andreae Zoiich Oissertatio polttico-bistoric^i de Ksvts 
ttcU CsioU V. L^. 1706. 4ta p., 21* 
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in'fiermtajr, posaeased^ in ain eminent degree, «adi an!- BOOK 
able quakes as rendered him die dialing of his countiymen, ' 
asEid indueed dtem txy loot ferwafd to his decdbn as a most is5t. 
deabahfet event. Their esteem and aHection for him, feiti* 
fied the reaolotioo irluch sound pcXicy had suggested ; and 
determiaed the Gennans to prefer the popubr virmes of Per- 
dinand and his son, toddle sttibbdm ansterity of Phifip, which 
interest could not soAcb, arar ambition teadi him to disgrnsci; 
AU;the ElectDia, the ecckaiasrical aa weB aa aecular, con^ Charies 
tunred.in egfptftauag such stnteig disapprobatiba of die mem^ ^^ ^fj^, 
a|ire, that Charies, notwithstanding the reluctance widiqaishthis 
wUch he gave upi any pesntyiltas obliged to drop .ihe scheme ^ "^' 



aa inqptactieable* Bf his unaeasanable peraererance iu 
ing^it, he had not only filled the Germans with newjealoosy 
(tf his ambiikua designs, botlaid diefoundaekm oftivabhip 
and discord in the Austrian fiunily, and Ibroed Ids brother 
Ferdinand, in se]£defence, to court the Electors, pardcu* 
lar^ Maurice of SaivaQr* wd to Ibrm such cfloneflions with 
them^ aaa]t.offallji^pei;t of J1^e^rag^tl^^^f^^ 
success. Philip, souved 1:^ ;]m disapp^Miei^ was seait 
bgck to Spun, to.be callsd thence when any new scheme of 
sunt^ition should render his presence necessaiy **# ' 



HAyjNG reUnquishod this pbui of domestic anri^ion. The pope 
which had long occupied and eattiossed him, Charles iina- ^<^/'"P«- 

11 1 ij 1 ^r^ «... TOT format 

gmeq. that he would now nave kosure to lultl^afl his atien^ design to 
tiopL towards his.giaBd scheme of eatabliahing umfermitv of 1^^' . 
religion 4n.the £mpure^ by foicmgiaU the contending parties Plscentia. 
to acqiue^ce.in the deciaioos of the council of ^^^ But 

such. W4^, the extent .of his domimons^ die variety of connex- 
ions in which this entangled him, and the midliiriidty of 
cyents^tp which these gave rise, as seldom aUow^ed him to 
apply his whole fierce to any one objects The machine which 
he had to condui;t waa so great and complicated, thtat an uzt. '' 
f(M»8een irregularity or obstmotion in one of 'the inferior 
wheelsy often disconceirted' the niiitiQ& of^the whole^^-and 
prevei^d hia .deriving firaan them all the beneficial effects 

m Sletd. 505. Thuan. 180. 338. Memoir, de Ribier, il. 319. 381. 314. 
Adrisnt iBtor. lib, Vili. 50r* 530; 
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BOOK uriiich he expected* Subh an «inlooked<£Mr oecumnce ilRp^ 
' pened at^thts junetiwe, aifdeiciited new obstaekt' fit> t)ie'^:f&» 
yfSh ecutiaa of his schemes wnh regard to rdigtcnu JuBua- Bfcfc 
though he had confirmed OctaTia Famete in die poiaessaoii 
^of the dutchy of Parma,, dming the fixst efiosioDs ofhh jtvj^ 
and gratitude on bis^ promotion to the papal ihanoe^ aooh 
began to repent of his own generosity, and to be apprehend 
sive of consequences which either he did not foresee, oriiiui 
disregarded, while the sense of his. obligations to the faaoolj^ 
of Famese was recent. The Emperor stiU retained PlaecBi* 
tia in his hands, and had not relinqiMahed hbpDeteaaioiia.to 
Parma as a fief of the Empire. Gonzags^ the governor d 
Milan, having, by the part which he tX)ok inthe morder ef 
the late Duke Peter Ludovico, offered an insult tdtfae fiinuH 
fy of Famese, which he knew coidd never be fiorg^vtSi, kad^ 
for that reason, avowed its destruction ; and employed^ att 
the influence which his great abilities, as well as long a«F-> 
vices, gave .him with the Emperor, in persuading him ^o^ 
seize Parma by force of arms. Ch^rles^ in compliance with 
his solicitations, and that he might gratify his own desire of 
anne:ung Parma to the Milanese, listened to die proposdi^^ 
and Gonzaga, ready to take encouragement £rom thesl^teat 
appearance of approbation, began to assemble troops, and to 
make other i»eparalions for the execution of his scheme. 

Octavia OcTA vtD, who saw the impending danger, found it tie;* 
courts^ cessaiy^ for his own safety^ to increaae the gavris^a of hia: 
assistance capital, and to levy soldiers for defeniUng the rest of the 
country. But as the expense of such an eflftHft hr esiceed^ 
ed his scanty rei^enues, he represented. his situation to tbd 
Pope, and implored that, protection and assistance whieh 
was due to him as a vassal of the church* The Imperial 
minister, hoWbver, had already pre^occupied the P<^?3 
ear ; and by dbcoursing continually concerning die danger 
of giving offence to the Emperor, as well as the imprudence 
of supporting Octavio in an usurps^on sa detrimental to lAe 
Holy See, had totally alienated him from the family ciiFiur* 
nese. Qctavio's remonstrance and petition met,, of cqnse^. 
quence, with a cold reception ; and he, despairiog of anjr 
assistance from Julius, began to lode round foi^ protection 
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imm tome odKr quarterw^ .Hcniy U. of Ftance va» tke €»» B O o ft 

I^JPmiicae powenfel enough to afford htm this proleciioii, asud ''^' 

6»timttafy he was aow in a akuatkm which allowed him to jg^i^ 

gam hi .He ha4 bmught l^s transftclioiia with the two Bri* 

tiflh Jringdoma, which had hhhevto diverted his attention 

ftam die affidn ptiint CcMtttineoty to such an issue as he de« 

aiBwL. Tins he had eSiicted pwtly by the vigour of hia 

annsv P»^ by.fais deadMSniy in takkig advantage of the po* 

litkal fiu:tioiis which raged ia both kingdoms to such a de* 

gvce^ as readeted the coiNicik of the Scots violent and pie^ 

cqntMey and the operations of the English feeble and un- 

\dy. He had piocured from the English CftVOuraUe con* 

of peace for his allies the Scots ; he had prevailed on 

""^^e noUes of Scotland not only to afliance their young Queen 

t» his aon the Dai:^ Un, but even to send her into France, 

that she might be educated under his eye ; aad had reco« 

veted Bonlogne, together with its dependencies, which had 

been conqncied Iqr Hemy VllL 

> 

' The French king having gained points of so much con^ His league 
aec^ience to his crown, and disengaged himself with such ^^^^ ^^^ 
fl hcmourfromdbe bmrden of supporting the Scots, and main-, 
tmaiag a war against Eng^d, was now at fail lebure to 
puiane die measures which his hereditary jealousy of the 
Emperor's power naturally suggested. He Ustened, accord- 
ii^y, t&the first overtures which Octavio Famese made 
him ; and embra^ig eagerly an opportunity of recovering 
fiiodagin Italy, he instantly ccmduded atrea;^, in which he 
hound himself to espouse hia cause, and to furnish him all 
die asmtance whkh he desired* This transaction could not 
be kmgkept secret feom the Pope, who, fiin-eseeing the ca^ 
kmities which must foUow if war were rekindled so near the 
eedesiastical state, imme<tiately issued monitory letters, re« 
qmring Octavio ta* relinquish hia new aUianee. ^Upon hia 
veAnal: tbcomfdly with die requiutton, he soon after pronounce 
ed hnr fief to be forfeited^ and declared wwr against him as^ 
a disobeAent and r^elhpus vassaL But as, with his owa 
forces alone, he could not hope to subdue Octa^do while sup* 
ported by such a powerful aBy as the King of France^ he 
ihsdjecourae to the Emperor, who bein^ extr^9iely solicit- 
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BOOK oi]j^ ^ prevent the establishment of. the French iB^9§iaStih 

' ordered Ckxizaga to second JuHus with all his tioops^i'^Iltis 

1551. the French took the field as the allies of Octavio^ die loi* 

t^^^^' perialists astfae protectors of the Holy See; and bogtiMes 

ai of hos- commenced between them, while Charles and Henry fketOf 

betwVen «^*ves sdll affected to give out that they would adliel«^iii- 

Charies violaUy to the peace of Crespy. The war of Parma, wak 

andHexuy.j,^ distinguished by any memorsdile event. Many soanil 

rencounters happened with alternate success ; the Fisendu 

•ravaged part of the ecclesiastical territories ; the Imperialists 

laid waste the Parmesan ; and the latter, after having b^pm 

to besiege Parma in form, were obliged to abandon the en)i» 

tcrprise widi disgrace "• 

Rctaidi But the motions and alarm which tins war, or the pr»- 
ingof the parations for it, occasioned in Italy, prevented most' <tf the 
council. Italifm prelates from repairing to Trent on the first of Mttyf 
the day appointed for re-assembling die council ; and though 
the papal legate and nuncios resorted thither, the^ wiE^ie 
obliged to adjourn the council to the first of September^ hc^ 
ing such a number of prelates might then assemble^ that di^ 
might with decency begin their deliberations. At that tune 
about sixty prelates, mosdy from the ecclesiastic^ state^ ot 
from Spsdn, together widi a few Germans, coitvened ^. 
te^^f^ The session was opened with the accustomed fctttnalkies, 
gainst the gnd die fietthers were about to proceed to busineats, wh^ the 
abbot of Bellozane appeared, and presendng tetterft of ere- 
dence as ambassador from the King of France," d^^iifiautided 
audience* Having obtained it, he protested; Ih^ Henr^ 
name, agsdnst an assembly called at such an ini{lrbpi»* jtuics 
ture, when a war, wantonly kindled by thePopt, made k 
impossible for the deputies from the Gallitan church^^to^fe- 
^rt to Trent in safety, or to deliberate concerning aitkle«l<»f 
faith ^and discipline with the requisite tranquUlily ; Iwi de» 
dared, that his master did not acknowledge dusto be a ge^ 
neral or oecifiEnenic council, but must consider, and would 
treat it, as a particular and partisd ccmventioni'. The legnte 

n Adriani Istor. lib. viii. 505. 514. 524. Sleid. 513. Paruta. p. 220. 
Lettere del Caro scritte al nome del Card. Famese, torn. ii. p. 11, &c. 
e F. Pmil, 268. p Sleid. 51& Thuan. 282.' F. Paid^ ^. 
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■Bfiti (1 to ill mn II this protest; and the prelates proceeded, BOOK 
aatwithitawliiig^ to examine and decide the great points in ^; 
scootroversy c<Hiceming the aacraaientof the Lord's Supper, --«- 
ffmKDC/6j and iextreme unction* This measure of the Fr«ich 
JMoi^rch, however, gave a deep wound to the credit of the 
^coiuicil, at the very commencement of its deliberations. The 
G^rnuma could not pay much regard to an assembly, the 
iai|dK>ri^of which, the second Prince in Christendom had 
foicmally disclaimed, or feel any gneat reverence for die de- 
c|si<Hi»ofa few men, who arrogated to themselves all the 
rig^ belonging to the. representatives of the church univer- 
Miy a title to which they had such poor pretensions. 

The Emperor, nevertheless, was straining his authority Viotenoeof 
M> &e utmost, in order to establish the reputation and juris- ^g p^ 
Action of die counciL He had prevailed on the three ecder ceeding* 
sUiiltical ElectcMB, the i»^lates of greatest power and dignity ^[iJJJ.**** 
ki the church next to the Pope, to repair thither in person.. antt. 
He had obliged several German bishops of inferior rank, to 
>go to Trent diemselves, or to send their proxies. He 
-granted an Imperial safe-conduct to the ambassadors nomi- 
nated by the Elector of Brandenburg, the duke of Wurtem- 
berg, and other Protestants, to attend the council ;. and 
exhcMted them to send their divines thither, in order to 
propound, expbdn, and defend dieir doctrine. At the same 
time, his «eal anticipated the decrees of the council ; and as 
if die ojHnions of the Protestants had already been condemn- 
ed, he took large steps towards exterminating them. With 
^^.ifl^ndon, he called together the ministers of Augsburg; 
anda^ter intexTOgating them concerning several comroverted 
points, enjoined them to teach nodiing with respect to these, 
jlOQtrary to the tenets of the Romish church. Upon their 
declining to comply with a requisition so contraxy to the 
dictates of dieir consciences, he commanded them to leave 
the $Qwn in three days, without revealing to any person the 
cause of dieir banishment ; he prohibited them to preach for 
die-future in any province of the Empire ; and obliged them 
to. take an oath that they would punctually obey these Jn« 
junctions. They were not the only victims to his zeal. The 
Protestant clergy, in most of the cities in the circle of Swa- 
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S O O Khis^ were ejected with Hie some violence ; and in vmUj^. 



X. 



^ places, such magistrates as had distinguished themselyes fagrt 
1551. ^^^ attachment to the new ojMnions, were dismissed wJd^ 
the most abrupt irregularity^ said their offices fiUed, in con^ 
sequence of the Emperor's arbitrary appointment, widi the 
most bigotted of their adversaries. The Reformed worshq^ 
was almost entirely suppressed throughout that extensive' 
province. The ancient and fundamental, privileges of the 
' free cities were violated. The peqde were compdkd to; 
attend the ministraticm of priests, whom they regarded with 
horror as idolaters ; and to submit to the jurisdiction of ms^ 
gistrates, whom they detested as usurpers *i. 

Bt*ca4M» T»E Emperor, after diis dbcovery, which was more ex- 

voure to • 

supportflie plicit than any that he had hitherto made, of his int^adon ^ 

^^^"""^ subvMt the German constitution, as well as to extirpate the 
Kovcttbcr. Protestant religion, set out for Inspruck in the TyroL He 
fixed his residence in that city, as, by its situation in the 
neighbourhood of Trent, and on the confines of Italy, it ap- 
peared a commodious station, whence he nught inspect the 
operations of the council, and observe the progress of the 
war in the Parmesan, widiout losing sight of such ^nxurren-- 
ces as might happen in Germany ^ 

» 

The siege DURING diese transactions, the siege of Magdebui^ waa 
IJ *^*' carried cm with various success. At the time when Charles 
proscribed die citizens of Magdeburg, and put them under 
die ban of die Empire, he had exhorted and even enjoined 
all the neighbouring states to take arms against them^ as re^ 
bels and common enemies. Encouraged by his exhortations 
as well as promises, George of Mecklenbwg, a younger , 
brodier of the reigning Duke, an active and ambitioi^ 
Prince, ocdlected a considerable number of those scddiers of 
fortune who had accompanied Henry of Brunswick in aU hi» 
wild enterprises ; and though a zealous Lutheran himself, in-' 
vaded the territories of the Magdeburgers, hoping that, by 
die merit of diis s(ervice, he might procure some - part of. 
their domains to be allotted to him as an establishment. The 

q> Sleid. 516. 538. Thuan. 27^. r Sleid. ^SX, 
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^dtetm, unaccustomed as yet' to eiidure padently the calami* b O O id 
ties of war,' could not be restrained fiom sallying out in order ^* 
to save their lands fiom being laid waste. They attacked ~1 
the Duke of Mecklenburg wkh more resolution than con- 
duct, and were repulsed with great slaughter. But as they 
were animated widi that unconquerable spirit, which flows 
fiom -ze^ for religion cd-operating with die love of civil li- 
berty, far from being disheartened by their misfortune, they 
prepa)*ed to defend themselves with vigour. Many of the 
veteran soldiers who had served in the long wars between 
the Emperor and King of France, crowding to their stand- 
ards under able and experienced officers, the citizens ac- 
quired military skill by degrees, and added all the advantages 
of iKat to the efibrts of undaunted courage. The Duke of 
Mecklenburg, notwithstanding the severe blow which he had 
given the Magdeburgers, not daring to invest a town strong- 
ly fortified, and defended by such a garrison, continued to 
ravage the open country. 

As die hopes of booty drew many adventurers to the Maurice 
camp of dris young iPrince, Maurice of Saxony began to be go|^m«Sl 
jealous of die power which he possessed by being at the of t^Mnqr 
head of such a numerous body, and marching towards Mag- ^ed wiSc 
debui^ with his own troops, assumed the supreme command siege. 
of the whole army, an honour to which his high rank and 
great abilities, as well as die nomination of the diet, gave 
him an itidisputable tidew With this united forced he invest^ 
ed the town, and began the siege in form ; claiming great 
merit with the Emperor on that account, as, from his zeal 
to execute the Imperial decree, he was exposing himself 
mice mott to die censures and maledictions of the party with 
which he agreed in religious sentiments. But the ap- 
proaches to the town went on slowly ; the garrison interrupt- 
ed the tesiegers by frequent sallies, in one of which George 
of Mecklenburg was taken prisoner, levelled part of their 
works, and cut off the soldiers in their advanced posts. 
While the citizens of Magdeburg, animated by the dis- 
courses of their pastors, and the soldiers encouraged by 
the example of their officers, endured all the hardships of a 
siege widiout murmuring, and defended themselves with 
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BOOK th^ same ardour which they had at first (Mscoverad ; tb6^ 
_ troops of the besiegers acted with extreme remissness, re* 

1551. pi^^S ^^ every thing that they suffered in a Bervice whioh 
they disliked. They broke out, more than once, into open 
mutiny, demanding the arrears of their pay, which, as the 
members of the Germanic body sent iq their contributions r 
towards defraying the eiqienses of the war sparingly and 
with great reluctance, amounted to a considerable sum *» 
Maurice, too, had particular motives, though such as he 
durst not avow at that juncture, which induced him not 
to push the siege with vigour, and made him choose ra^ 
ther to continue at the head of an army exposed to all the 
imputations which his dilatory proceedings drew upon him, 
than to precipitate a conquest that nught have brought hiia 
some accession of reputation, but would have rendered it 
necessazy to disband his forces. 

The ctt7 At last, the inhabitants of the town beginnmg to suffer 
•^J?*'^ distress from want of provisions, and Maurice, finding it 
impossible to protract matters any bnger, without filling the 
Emperor with such suspicions as might have disconcerted 
KoT* 3. *I1 his measures, he concluded a trea^ of capitulation with 
the city upon the fisUowing conditions ; that the Magdeburg- 
era should humbly implore pardon of the Emperor ; that they 
should not for the future take arms, or enter into any alliance 
against the house of Austria ; that they should submit to the 
authority of the Imperial chamber ; that they should jcon- 
form to die decree of the diet at Augsburg with respect to 
religion ; that the new fortifications added to the town should 
be demolished ; that they should pay a fine of fifty thousand 
crowns, deliver up twelve pieces of ordnance to the Empe- 
ror, and set the Duke of Mecklenburg, tc^ther with their 
other prisoners, at liberty, without ransom. Next day their 
garrison marched out, and Maurice took possession of the 
town with great military pomp. 

Maurice's - BEFORE the terms of capituladon were setded, Maurice . 
tSSjunc- ^^ ^^^^ many conferences with Albert Count Mansfeldt, 

turc. 
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ytA6 hsA the duef command in Magdeburg. He consulted B O^O K 
fikewiise wHh Coimt Heideck, an officer who had served ' 

with gf^at ireplitation in the army of the league of Smalkalde^ 1551, 
mhom the Emperor had proscribed on account of his aeal 
for that cause^ but whom Maurice had, notwithstanding, 
secfedy ^igaged in his service, and admitted into the most 
intimate ccxtifidence* To them he communicated a scheme, 
which he had long revolved in his mind, for procuring li« 
httty to his iaiher-in-law the Landgrave, for vindicating the 
jmvileges of the Germanic body, and setting bounds to the 
dimgerous encroachments of die Imperial power. Having 
deliberated with diem concerning the measures which.might 
be necessary for securing die success <^ such an arduous en- 
terprise, he gave Mansfeldt secret assurances diat the fordfi* 
Cttdons of Magdeburg should not be destroyed, and that die 
inhabitants should neither be disturbed in the exercise pf 
.their religion, nor be deprived of any of their ancient im- 
xnumties. In order to engage Maurice more tborof^ghly . . ^ 
from considerations of interest to fulfil diese engagements, 
the senate of Magdeburg elected him di^ Burgrave, a dig* 
nity wluch had farmeriy belonged to the dectoral house of 
Saxony, and which entided him to a very ample jurisdicF 
tion not only in the city but in its dependencies '•' 

Thus the citizens of Magdeburg, after enduring a siege Th««^aft? 
of twelve months, and struggling for their liberties, re)i- derived 
^ious and civil, with an invinciUe fortitude, worthy of the fi^™^'»» 
cause in which it was exerted, had at last the good fortune tions with 
to conclude a treaty, which left them in a better condition ^^^ ^^S' 
than die rest of their countrymen, whom their timidity or * "^"* 
want of public spirit had betrayed into such mean submis* 
sions to the Emperor. But while a great part at Crermai^ 
applauded the gallant conduct oE the Magdeburg^^, afid re- 
joiced in their having escaped the destruction with which 
they had been threatened, all admired Maurice's address 
in die conduct of his negociation with them, as well as thf» 
dexterity with which he converted every event to his 

t Sleid. 528. Thuan. 276. Obsidionis Magdcburgici Descriptio pir 
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> 9^ ^ own advantage. They saw with amaaement, Aat aftof hi^ 
- ing aiBicted die M agdeburgers during maxty montiia wilfc 

lift, sdl die calamities of war, he was «C last, by dieir Tolimtaty 
elecdcm, advanced to the statiooi of highest authority fai 
that dty which he had so lately besieged ; that after hav«^ 
log been so long die object of th^ir satirical inv^cdres as sn 
^fostattj and an enen^ to the religion which he puofessed^ 
they seemed now to place unbounded confidence in his seal 
and good-will ^ At the same time the public artieles in tfaa 
treaty of ca|utulation were so perfecdy conformable to those 
which the Emperor had granted to the other Protestant 
cities, and Maurice took such care to magnify his merit ii^ 
havmg reduced a place which had defended itself with ai^ 
much obstinacy^ that Charles, far from suspecting ^axy thing 
fraudulent or cdlusive in the terms of accommodHtion» ratifi** 
cd them widiout hesitation, and absolved l)ie Magdebui^gtM 
from the sentence ot ban which had been denounced s^g^simit 
them* 

Rls ezpe- The only pciat that now remained to embasrass Maurice 
keroit^'an ^'*^** '^^^ *° ^^P togedier the veteran troops which had serv* 
anny on ed under him, as well aa those winch had been employed in 
the defence, of the town.^ For this^ too, he found an €xpe^ 
dient wkh singular art and felicity. His schemes against 
the En^Msror w«re not yet so ftdty ripened,, -diat he dnist 
venture to disclose them, and proceed openly to cany them 
mto execution. The winter was a^roaching, which made 
it impossible to take the field immediately. He was afiraid 
that it would give a premature alarm to the Emperor, if 
he should retain such a considersdde Ixxfy in his pay until 
the season of action returned in the spring. As aoon then, 
as Magdeburg opened its gates, he sent home his Saxon 
sul^ects, whom he could command to take arms and re-as*^ 
sexnble on the shortest warning;, and at the same time, pay- 
ing part of the arrears due to the meicenary troops, who^ 
had followed his standard, a& well as to the soldiers who had 
served in the garrison, he absolved them from their respec- 
tive oaths of fidelity, and disbanded them* But the moment 

tt AmokU vita Maarit. spud Menkea,, iL lt2?» 
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fm ganre them Ihdr diachaige, George of MecUeidmrgy BOOK 
mho -vnm toow set at liberty, offered to take them into his * 

aervice^ anc} to become surety for the payment of what was ^jj^ 
still owing to them. As such adventurers were accustomp 
ed often to change masters, diey instandy accepted the ofier* 
Thus tfiese troops were kept united, and ready to march 
whete^ver Maurice should call them, while the Empenu*! 
deceived by this artifice, and imagining that George of 
MecUeoburg had hired them with an intention to assert lus 
ekdm to a part of his brother's territories by fierce of arms, 
su&red this transaction to pass without observation, as if it 
had been a matter of no consequence *• 

Having ventured to tske these steps, which were of so Hit ad- 
mudi consequence towards the execution of his schemes^ oonoeaHnc 
Maurice, that he mig^t divert the Emperor fipm observing m\s inten- 
dieir tendency too nanowly, and prevent the suspicions |{|^^''^^ 
wluch that must hive excited, saw the necessity of employ* ror. 
ing 9ome new utifioe in order to engage his attention, and 
to confirm him in his present security. As he knew that 
the chief object of the Emperor^s solicitude at this juncture^ 
was how he might prevail with the Protestant States of Ger* 
many to rec^;niae the authority of the council of Trent, and 
to ac»d thither ambaasadon in their own name, as well as 
deputies £rom their respective churches, he took hold of dus 
predomiaa^g passion in order to amuse and to deceive 
iwau He aiected a wonderful seal to gradfy Charles in 
whtft he desired mth regard to thk matter ; he nominated 
am b assa d o r s, whom he empowered to attend the council; 
he made choice of Melanctfaon and soaoe of the most emi* 
nent among, fais brethren to prepare a confession of faith^ 
end to lay it before that assembly^ After his example, and 
|At>bably in consequence of his sdicitations, the Duke of 
Wurtemberg, die city of Strasbui^g, and oAer Protestant 
States, appointed ambassadors and divines to attend the 
coumQiL They aU applied to the £mpeixir ibr his safe-con^ 
duGt» which diey qhtaioed in the most ample form. This 
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* \^ ^ ^^* deemed sufficient for the security of the ambassidors^ 
.. and they proceeded accordingly on their journey ; but a se« 

1551. parate safe-conduct fiom the council itself was demanded 
for the Protestant divines. The fate of John Huss and Je« 
rotne of Prag^e, whom the council of Constance, in the pre-^ 
ceding century, had condenmed to the flames without re- 
garding the Imperial safe-conduct which had been granted 
them, rendered this precaution prudent and necessary* 8ut 
as the Pope was no less unwilling that the Protestaiyts should 
be admitted to an hearing in the council, than the £mpax)r 
had been eager in bring^g them to demand it, the legate 
by promises and threats prevsdled on the fathers of the coun* 
cil to decline issuing a safe-conduct in the same form with 
that which the council of Basil had granted to the followers 
of Huss. The Protestants, on their part, insisted upcm: the 
. council's copyiag the precise words of that instrument. The 
Imperial ambassadors interposed, in order to obtain what 
would satisfy them. Alterations in the form of the writ were 
proposed ; expedients were suggested ; protests and coun* 
terprotests were taken: the legate, together iff ith his «^so« 
ciates, laboured to gain their point by artifice and chicle ; 
the Protestants adhered to theirs with firmness and obstina- 
cy. An account of every thing that passed in Trent was 
transmitted to the Emperor at Inspruck, who, attempting, 
from an excess of zeal, or of confidence in his own address, 
to reconcile the contending parties, was involved in a labyrinth 
of inextricable negociations. By means of this, however, 
Maurice gained all that he had in view ; the Emperor's time 
was wholly engrossed, and his attention diverted ; while he 
himself had leisure to mature his schemes, to carry oft his 
intrigues, and to finish his preparations, before he threw 
off the mask, and struck the blow which he had so long me* 
ditated^. 

Th« aflfkirf BuT previous to entering into any farther detail contem- 
tf. ^^ ^'^g Maurice's operations, some account must be g^ven of a 
new revolution in Hungary, which contributed not a Utile to- 
wards their producing such extraordinary effects. When 
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SelgraifBi, in the year 1541, by a stratagem, wludi suited the B O O K 
base and insidious policy of a petty usurper, rather than the ^* 
magnanimity of a migh^ conqueror, deprived the young j^| 
King of Hungaiy of the dominions which his fiither had left 
him, he had granted that unfortunate Prince the country of 
Transylvania, a province of his paternal kingidonu The 
government of this, together with the care of educsdng the 
young King, for he still allowed lum to re^ia that tide, 
though he had rendered it only an empty name, h$ commit* 
ted to the Queen and Martinuazi bishop of Waradih, whom 
the late King had appointed joint^guardians of his son, and 
regents of his dominions, at a time when those offices were 
of greater importance* This co-ordinate jurisdiction occa* 
sioned the same dissentions in a small principaUty as it would 
have excited in a great kingdom; an ambitious young 
Queen, possessed with an high opinion of her own capacity 
for governing, and an hig^-spirited prelate, fond of power, 
contending who should engross the greatest share in the ad* 
ministration. Each had their partizans among the nobles ; 
but as Matinuzzi, by his great talents, began to acquire the 
ascendant, Isabella turned his own arts agwist him, and 
courted die protection of the Turks* 

The neighbouring Bashas, jealous of the bishop's power Martlnnzsi 
as well as abilities, readily promised her die aid which she « ^J^?* 
demanded, and would soon have obliged Martinuzzi to have nand'spn- 
given up to her the sole direction of afl^irs, if his ambition, !?*"??* '* 
fertile in expedients, had not suggested to him a new mea- dom. 
sure, and one that tended not only to preserve but to enlarge 
his* authority* Having concluded an agreement with the 
Queen,' by the mediation of some of the nobles, who were 
solicitous to save their country from the calamities of a civil 
war, he secretly dispatched one of his confidants to Vienna, 
and entered into a negociation with Ferdinand* As it was 
no difficult matter to persuade Ferdinand, that the same 
man whose enmity and intrigues had driven him out of a 
great part of his Hungarian dominions, might, upon a re- 
ccmciliation, become equally instrumental in recovering 
them, he listened eagerly to the first overtures of an union 
with-tiiat prelate. Martinuzzi allured him by such prospects 
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B CO K of advantage, and eiigii^;ed, with ^ ftiudi oonfidenee, duft 
' ^ lie wovM prevail on the most poweriul of the Hungaxiaa 



ijfSX, iMabks to take arms in his favour, that Ferdinand, notwitb- 
standing his tnice with Solyman, agreed to bvade Trans>i- 
vania* The cbmmand of die troops destined for that service, 
consisting of veteran Spanish and German soldiers, was 
given to Castaldo Marquis de Piadena, an officer formed by 
the famous Marquis de Pescara, whom he strongly resem* 
hied both in his enterprising genius for civil business, and in 
his great knowledge in the art of war. This army, more 
fimnidable by the discipline of the soldiers, and the abilities 
of the general, than by its numbers, was powerfully second- 
ed fay Martinuzai and his faction among the Hungarians.. 
As die Turkidi Baahas, the Siilten himself being at the 
head of his army on the frontiers of Persia, could not afford 
the Queen such immediate or effectual assistance as the exi« 
geixcy of her affairs required, she quickly lost all hopes of 
being aUe to retam any longer the authority which she pos* 
sessed as regent, and even began to despair of her son's 
safe^* 

The snc* Martinuzzi did not suffer this favourable opportunity of 
cess of his accomplishing his own designs to pass unimproved, and ven- 
tured, while she was ia this state of dejection, to lay before 
her a poposal, which at any other time she would have re« 
jec^d widi disdain. He represented how impossible it was 
for hear to resist Ferdinand's victorious arms ; that even if the 
Turks should enable her to make head against them, she 
would be far from changing her condition to the better, and 
could not consider them as deliverers, but as masters, to 
whose commands she must submit; he conjured her there^^ 
fore, as she regarded her own dignity, the safety of her son^ 
or the security of Christendom, rather to give up Transyl- 
vania to Ferdinand, and to make over to him her son's tide 
to the croMm of Hungary, than to allow both to be usurped 
by the inveterate enemy of the Christian faith. At the 
same time he promised her, in Ferdinand's name, a com^ 
pensation for herself, as well as for her son, suitable to their, 
rdnk, and proportional to die vahie of what they were to sa* 
triiice. IsabeUa, deserted by some of her adherents, dis* 
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Inisdzig others, destitute of Mends, and suirdiinded hf Cm* BOOK 
taldo^s and Martinwzrs troops, subscribed these haid con> ^* 
ditioDs, though with a rehictant hand. Upon this, she sur* ^^^^ 
rendered such places oi strength as were sdll in her posoo 
sion, she gave up aU the ensigns of royal^, particulariy a 
crown of gold, which, as the Hungarians believed» had d^ 
scended from heaven, and conferred oa him who wore it an 
imdodbted right to the throne. As she could not bear t» 
remain a private peraoa, in a counoy where she had micm 
enjoyed sovereign power, she instindy set out wkh her sott 
for Silesia, in orda* to take posseasioii ol the principaEfetes of 
Oppelen and Raidbor, the investiture of whkh Fenfinand 
had engaged to grant her son, and likewise ta bestow one 
of his daui^tera upon him in marriage. 

Upo^ the resignation of die yonog King, Marttnueai, and AppotnteA 
efter his example the rest of the Transylvanian grandees^ ^thatmirt 
9wore aUegi»Ke to Ferdinand j. who, in order to testify hb of Hang»* 
grateful sense of the seid as well as success with which that S^tJuec* 
prelate had served him, affected to distinguish him by eveiy to Feidto 
possible mark of favour and confidence. He appointed him 
governor of Transylvmiia, with almost unlimited authority ; 
he publicly ordered Castaldo to fay ihe greatest deference 
lo his (pinion and commands ; he increased his revenuea,. 
which were already very great, by new appointmenta ; he 
ncHninated him archbishop of Gran, and prevailed on the 
Pope to raise him to the dignitjp^ of a C^iasL AU ihis 
ostentation of good-will, however, was void of sincecfy, and 
calculated to conceal sentiments die most perfecdy its re* 
verse. Ferdinand dreaded Martinuazi's abilittea i - distrusts 
ed his fidelity ; and foresaw, that as his extensive audiority 
enabled him to check any atten^ towards circumscribing or 
abolishing the extensive privileges which the Hungarian no* 
bility possessed, he would stand fcnth, on every occasion, the 
guardian of the liberties of his country, rather than act the 
part of a viceroy devoted to the will of his sovereign. 

For this reason he secretly gave it in charge to Castaldo Feiduumd 
to watch his motions, to giiard against his design^ and to ^^l^deT 
thwart his measures. But Martinuzai^ either because he »K^ >^. 
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BOOK clid not perceive that Castaldd was plaedd as a spy dti Hi9 
actions^ or because he despised Ferdinand's insidious arts^' 
j^^j^ assumed the direction of the war against the Turks with MST 
ususd tone of authoritjr, and conducted it with great magna*^ 
nimttf, and no less success. He recovered some places of 
which the Infidels had taken possession ; he rendered iheit* 
attempts to reduce odiers abortive ; and established FerdK*^ 
band's audiority not only in Transylvania^ but in the BSmnof 
of Temeswar, and several of the countries adjacent. In car^ 
t}nng on these qierations, he often differed in sentiments from 
Castaldo and his officers, and treated the Turkish prisoner^ 
with a degree not only of humanity, but even of generosity^ 
which Castaldo loudly condemned* This was represented 
at Vienna as an artfiil niethod of courting the friendship oiF 
the Infidels, that, by securing their protection, he might shak6 
^6ff an depradance upon the sovereign whom he now ac^ 
knowledged. Though Martinuzzi, in justification of hift 
own conduct, contended diat it was impolitic by unnecessary 
severities t6 exasperate an enemy prone to revenge, Cast^<^ 
do's accusations gained credit with Ferdinand, prepossessal 
already against Martinuzzi, and jealous of every 'tiling th^ 
could endanjger his own authority in Hungaty, in proportidn 
'§s he knew it to be precarious and ill-established. These 
suspicions Castaldo confirmed atod ^trengttienbd^ by the in^ 
telligence idiich he transmitted continually ta his confidaiUs 
at Vienna. By misrepresenting what was innocent, and put* 
ting die worst construction on what seemed dubious in Msov 
timiz2i's conduct ; by imputing to him designs which he nd^ 
ver formed, and charging him with actions of which he wks 
not guihy ; he at last convinced Ferdinand, that, in order to 
^preserve his Hungarian crown, he must cut off that ambitioa^ 
prdate. But Ferdinand, foreseeing tiiat it would bedan^ 
'gercms to proceed in the regular course of law against a sub- 
ject of sttchiexorbitant power ^temight enable him to set his 
sovereign at defiance, determined to employ violence, in oif- 
der to obtain that satis&ction which the laws were too feeble 






He is as- He issued his orders accordingly to Castaldo, who wil- 
susinattd lin^y undertook that infamous service. Having communis 
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^ited the design of some Italian and Spanish officers, whom B a 6 K 
he could trust, and concerted with them the plan of execuo* 
ing it, they entered Martinuzzi's apartment, early one mom- ^55}^ 
ing, under pretence of presenting to him some dispatches by his com- 
which were to be sent off immediately to Vienna ; and "^; ^3. 
while he perused a paper with attenticm, one of their num- 
ber struck him with lus poignard in the throat* The blow 
was not mortal* Martinuzzi started up with the intrepidity 
natural to him, and grapplmg the assassin, threw him to the 
ground* But the other conspirators rushing in, an old num, 
unarmed, and alone, was unable long to 3UstaiQ such an un- 
equal conflict, and sunk under the wounds which he received 
from so many hands* The Transylvanians were restrained 
by dread of the foreign troops stationed in tlieir country^ 
from rising in arms, in order to take vengeance on the mur- 
derers of a prelate who had long been the object of the.ir 
love as well as veneration* I'hey spoke of the deed, how* The effect 

ever, with horror and exepration; and exclaimed against j>^t^a«y»o- 
, , , ** > lentactioii* 

Ferdinand, .whom neither gratitude for recent and impor- • 

iant. services, nor reverence for a character considered ^js 
sacred and inviolable among Christians, could restrain froni 
shedding the blood of a man, whose only crime was attach- 
jnent to his nadve country* The nobles, detissting the jea- 
lous as well as cruel policy of a court, which, upon uskcertain 
and improbable surmises, had given up a person, no less 
con^icuous for his merit than his rank, to be, butchered by 
assassins, either retired to their own estates, or if th^ cpn- 
tinned with the Austrian army, grew cold to the service* 
The Turks, encouraged by the death of an enemy, whose 
abilities they knew and dreaded, prepared to renew hpstili- 
ties early in the spring ; and instead of the security which 
.Ferdinand had expefrted from the removal of Martinuzzi, 
it was evident that his territories in Hungary were about to 
.be attacked with greater vigour, and defended with less zeal 
than everS 

« « 
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t O K Br this timie Maurice having aloaoat fimahed hit iatr^;tt» 

*' and preparations, was on the pmnt of declaring hia inteiitaoBa 

1551. Openly, and of taking the field ^gmsHi the £inpen>r* Hki 

Maurice first care, after he came to this resokition, was to disclaim 

M^i^bn ^^^ narrow and bigotted maxim of the confederalea of Smak 

of the kalde, which had led them to shun all connexion with £»* 

Kini^^ feigners. He had observed how fatal this had been to thdr 

eause ; and, instructed by their error, he was as eager a» 

court the protection <A Henry IL as they had been soliatouji 

to prevent the interposition of Francis I. HappSy for tum^ 

he found Henry in a disposition to listen to die first overture 

on his part, and in a situation trfiich enaUed him to bring 

the whole farce of the French monarchy into action. HeA* 

ty had long observed the progress of the Emperoi^ arma 

With jealousy, and wished to distinguish himself by entering 

the lists against die same enemy, whom it had been the f^ 

ly of his father's reign to oppose* He had laid hold on dgs 

first opportunity in his power of thwarting die EmpercM^ 

6esigns, by taking die Duke of Parma under Ins }Molectioil ; 

- laid hostilities were already begun, not cady in that dutdaf 

but in Piedmont. Having terminated die war widi £agtaad 

by a peace, no less advantageous to himself than honoiuab|e 

' fer his allies the Scots, the restless and enterprising coontge 

of his noUes was impatient to display itself oa some tbeatce 

of actbn'more conspicuous than the petty operadona in Bmv 

ma and Piedmont aflforded diem. i 

9 

His treaty ^oisai DE FiENire, bishop of Bayonne, whom Heniy hid 
^^ ^ sent into Germany, under pretence of luring troopa to^ jbe 

employed in Italy, was empowered to conclude a treaty ia 
form with Maurice and his assocktes. As it would have 
been very indecent in a King of France to have nndertafee&t 
the defence of die Protestant church, the interests of re- 
gion, how much soever they might be affected by the trea|y^ 
were not once mentioned in any of the articles. Relii^aua 
concerns they pretended to commit entirely to the dispontjoa 
of Divine Providence ; the only naotives assigned for thf^ir 
, present confederacy against Charies, were to pAMnire die 
^ Landgrave liberty, and to prevent the subversion of the jn- 
cient constitution nd laws of the German Empire* In 
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to accomi^ish these ends, it WI19 Bgtte4i d)|ft ifl-die • Q O K 
contracting parties should, at the same timei declare war ^* 
against the Emperor ; that neither peace nor truce should be ""issiT" 
made but by common consent, nor without including each 
*of the confederates ; ^at, in order to guard against the 
^KxmvenieiMxs of an^^hy, or of pretensions to joint coav 
xnand, Maurice should be acknowledged as head of the . 
German confederates, with idisokite audiorily in all mi- " ' 
Ktary affiuia ; diet Maarice and his associates should bring 
into the fidd seven thoosand faorse^ with a proportional 
tmmber of infantry; diat, towards the subsistence of this 
aErmy, during die three first mondis of the war, Henry should 
contribute two hundred and forty thousand crowns, and aj^ 
terwards aixty thousand crowns a-month, as long as they 

;iconiii»ied in arms ; that Henry should attack the Emperco: 
<»i the aide of Lonrnin with a powerful army ; that if it wei^ 

jfeund • requisite to elect a new Emperor, such a person 
ahodd be nominated as shall be agreeable to the Kii^g of 

« Fnmee^« This treaty was concluded on the fifth of Octo- 
%er, some time before Magdeburg surrendered, and the pre* 
fiaraloiy negocwdons were conducted with such profound 
«(eerecyt that, of all the Princes who afterwards acceded %o 

^ it, Maurice conmiunicated what he was carrying on to two 
only, Jahn Albert, the reigning Duke of Mecklenburg, and 
^il&im of Hesse, the Landgrave's eldest son* . The league 
itself was no less anxiously coneealed, and ^rith auch fortu* 
siate care, that no rumour concerning it reached the ears of 
4ie EmpercN- or his ministers ; nor do. d^ey-jseem to have- 
coticeWed the most distant suspicion of such a transaction* i 

At the same time, with a solicitude \rfuch was careful to solicits ths 
4iraw some aeceasion of strength firpm every quarter, Mau- »idof Ed- 
«ce applied to Edward VI. of England, and requested a J^h^^ 
aiiliBi(fy of four hundred thousand crowns for the support of 
a coiiiftderaey formed in defence of ^be Protestant religion. 
But the lacdons which prevailed in the English court during 
the minority of that Prince, and which deprived both die 
eouncils and arms of the nation of their wonted vigour, left 
the English ministers nei^er time nor inclination to attend 

h Recneil des Tr^iteZ| torn. u. S58. Thusn. Ub« viu« 379. 
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B a <> K tp f(tt«igi^ aflhirSf and prevented Maurice^s bbtaimng Aat" 

aid, which their zeal for the Refonpation would have> 

^^g^ (MXHiipted them to grant him^. -^ 

Bemandf Maurice^ however, having secured the protection of sucbi* 
Sart the* * powerful Monarch as Henry II. proceeded with great om- 
Landgrare fidence, but with equal caution, to execute his plan. As h& 
•ct^aUi^ judged it necessary to make one efert more, In order to oh^ 
berty. tain the Emperor's consent that die Landgrave should be set 
December, at liberty, he sent a solemn embassy, in his own name, and' 
m that of the Elector of Brandenburg, to Inspruck* After 
resuming, at great length; all the fects and arguments upon 
which diey founded their claim, and representing, in tfae^ 
strongest terms, the peculiar engagements which bound themn 
to be so assiduous in their solicitations, they renewed tho^ 
request in behalf of the unfortunate prisons, which tiiey hadL> 
so often preferred in vain« The Elector Palatine, the Duke 
of Wurtemberg, the Dukes of Mecklenbui^, the Duke of 
DewqxHits, the Marquis of Brandenburg Bareith^ and the 
Marquis of Bade% by their ambassadors, concuired witl^ 
them in their suit* Letters were likewise delivered to the 
ss^me effect from the King of Denmark, the Duke of Bai^ 
varia, and the Dukes of Lunenburg. Even the Eling of tb^ 
Romans joined in this s^lication, being moved witii com- 
passion towards the Landgrave in his wretched situation, or 
influenced, perhaps, by a secret jealousy of his brotiier'% 
power and designs, which, since his attempt to alt^r tht 
order of succession in the Empire, he had come to vie^^ 
with other eyes than formerly, and dreaded to a great d^rj 
gree. 

But Charles, constant to his own system, with regaid ^ 
the Landgrave, eluded a demand urged by Sttdi pfifwerfiil*^ 
intercessors ; and having declared tiiat he would commum* 
cate bis i^solution owceniing the matter to Maurice as s^n 
as he arrived at Inspruck, where he was eveiy <kiy j^^tpfiC^ 
ed, he did not dei|^ to descend into any more pactkular 
explication of his intentions ^« Thb application^ tiii»!i^h of 

e Burnet's Hist, of the Relbna. vol. ii. A|ipeBd» 3^. 
dSleid.531. Tbuaiii. tib. viu. 360. 
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W benefit ta the Landgrave, was of great aiivatitage to B O O K 
MMrice. It setved to justify his subsequent proceedings, ^* 
and to demonstrate the necessity of employing arms in order ^^^^ 
to extort that equitable concession, which his mediation or 
cfhtrtf aty toold not obtain. It was of use, too, to confirm the 
£mperor in his security, as botfithe solemnity of the appli« 
cation, and ,the soliciti»de with which so many Princes were > 
drawn in to enforce it, led him to conclude dat they placed 
all their hopes of restoring the Landgrave to liberty, in 
gaining his consent to dismiss him* 

MAimicE empbyed ardfices sdll more refined to conceal 1553. 
lus machinations, to amuse the Emperor, and to gain time, continues 
He aiected to be mofe solicitous than ever to find out some to amuse 
expedient for reitioving the difficulties with regard to the mt.*™ 
^ife-conduct for the Protestant divines appointed to attend 
the council, so that they might repair thither widiout any 
apprehension of danger. His ambassadors at Trent had 
fi^uent conferences concerning this matter with die Impe« 
rial ambassadors in that city, and laid open their sentiments^ 
t&'tiiem with the appearance of the most unreserved confi* 
dence. He was willing, at last, to have it believed, that he 
liiOught all differences with respect to this preliminary ard« 
de were on -the point of being adjusted; and in order to 
g[ive credit to this opinion, he commanded Melancthon, to- 
l^ether with his brethren, to set out on their journey to 
Trent. At the same time, he held a close correspondence 
^9Mi die Imperial court at Inspruck, and renewed on every 
oceasion his professions not only of fidelity but of attach- 
ment to the Emperor. He talked continually of his inten-;*; 
tion of going to Inspruck in person ; he gave orders to hire 
tf^libuse for him in that city, and to fit it up with the greatest 

^Uspatch for his reception ^ 

•% . 

^ But, profoundly skilled as Maurice was in the arts of de- The empc- 
«eit, and impenetrable as he thought the veil to be, under I'of con- 
wbidi he concealed his designs, there were several things i» gomrBus- 
Us ccmdttct which alarmed the Emperor amidst his security, P^^^^" ^^' 

-e Amaldlvits MauHt. ftp. Menken, ii. 1229. 
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BOOK and tempted him frequently to suspect diat he was meditat* 

^* ing sometlung extraordinaxy. As diese suspicions took 

J ^ their rise from circumstances inconsiderable in themselves^ 

cerninghis or of an ambiguous as well as uncertsun nature, they were 

intentions, more than counterbalanced by Maurice's address; and the 

Emperor would not, lightly, give up his confidence in a joah^ 

whom he had once trusted and loaded mth favours. One 

particular alone seemed to be of such consequence, that Ue 

thought it necessary to demand an e3q>lanation with regard 

to it. The troops, which George of Mecklenburg had tai^ 

ken into pay after the capitulation of Magdeburg, having 

fixed their quarters in Thuringia, lived at discretion on th6 

lands ofthe rich ecclesiastics in their neighbourhood* Their 

Ucence and rapaciousness were intolerable. Such as felt oir 

dreaded their exactions, complained loudly to the Emperor^ 

^d represented them as a body of men kept in readiness for 

some desperate enterprise. But Maurice, pardy by extenii* 

.ating the enormities of which they had been guilty, pardy 

by repr^^enting the impossibility of disbanding these troops, 

or. of keeping them to regular discipline, unless the arrears 

still due to them by the Emperor were paid, either rembvea 

the apprehensions which this had occasioned, or, as Charles 

was not in a condition to satisfy the demands of these sol- 

' diers, obliged him to be silent with regard to the matter^; 

Ratnrice The time of action was now approaching. Maurice had 

Mcpares prfyately dispatched Albert of Brandenburg to Paris, in ot- 

' der to confirm his league with Henry, and to hasten tile 

march of the French army. He had taken measures to 

bring his own subjects together on the first summons; he 

had provided for the security of Saxony, while he should be 

absent with the army ; and he held the troops in Thuring^ 

on which he chiefly depended, ready to advance on a mb« 

jnent^s warning. All these complicated operations were 

carried on without being discovered by the court at £i- 

ispruck, and the Emperor remaiiied there in perfect tranqtdl* 

ij^ty, busied entirely in counteracting the intrigues of the 

Pope's legate at Trent, and in settiing the conditions on 

fSlcid-549. Thuwi.33^. ' ' 
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1^i& Ae Protestwit divines should be admitted in^ the B O O K 
council, as if there had not been any transacuon of greater * 
momem in agitation* i§jq^ 

Tnu credubus security in a Prince, idioi, by his sagacity Circom- 
in o^^erving the conduct of aU around him, was commonly ^i^\on- 
led to an excess of distrust, may seem unaccountabk, and trlbuted to 
has b«en imputed to infatuation. But besides the exquisite emperor, 
address with which Maurice concealed his intend<»is, two 
circumstances contributed to die delusion. The gout hful 
returned upon Charles soon after his arrival at Inspruck, 
with an increase of violence; and his oonsdtution being 
broken by sudi fiiequent attacks, he was seldom aUe to e»> 
ert his natural vigour of mind, or to consider afiairs widi his 
usual vigilance, and penetration ; and Granvelle, bishop of 
Arras, his prime minister, though one of the most subtle 
statesmen of that or perhaps of any age, was on this occasion 
die dupe of his own craft. He entertained such an high 
opinion of his own abilities, and held the political talents of 
the G^mans in such contempt, diat he despised all die ind* 
filiations given lum concerning Maurice's secret machina- andhu 
dons, or the dangerous designs whidi he was canying on. ™*'^*»**'** 
When die Duke of Alva, whose dark suspicious mind har- 
boured many doubts concerning die Elector's sincerity, pro- 
posed calling him immediately to court to answer for his 
.conduct, Granvelle re{^ed widi great scorn, That these ap. 
prehensions were ^;roundless, and that a drunken German 
. iie^d was too gross to form any scheme which he could not 
^ea^iily penetrate and baffle. Nor did he assume this peremp- 
'%ory t^ie merely fit>m confidence in his own discernment ; 
he had bribed two of Maurice's ministers, and received from 
them frequent and minute information concerning all their 
master's motions. But through this very diannel, by which 
.he expected to gain access to all Maurice's counsels, and 
j&ven to h'ls thoughts, such intelligence was conveyed to him 
as completed his deception. Maurice fortunately discover* 
^^ the correspondence of the two traitors with Granvelle, 
but u^tead of punishing them for their crime, he dexterous- 
ly availed himself of their fraud, and turned his own arts 
against the bishop. He affected to treat these ministers 
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BOOK with gtizker confidence tliaii.ever; |ie adi^itled tfaein:to l^ 
_ coasultadons i he seemed lo lay opea h^s heart, to tbemf 



lyjpg , and takuig care all the while to let tjiiem be acquainted w^ 
nothing but what it was his interest should be known^ thqr 
transmitted to Inspruck such accounta, as ^ possessed Gi;an«* 
velle with a firm belief of his sincerity as weU as goodi^t. 
tf^ndons <^« The Emperor himsdf, in the fulncts^ of ^G^ri^| 
was so little moved by a memorial^ in name^pf the.ecdesi*; 
asticai Electom, admonishing hiin to be on hb gu^^ni.^gainsj^ 
Maurice, that he made Ughtof this intellig^iice^.and l|i% 
answer to diem d)ounds with, decto^ons of his entire smA 
^nfident . reliance en the fidelity as well aft attaclmeat.ol 
Aat Prince^. . . ; j . ; 

MaurioB At last Maurice's preparadons were comide$$d^ and^ h^ 
itidz' 1^ ^c satisfaction to: find that his intrigues, and. 



gainst the were Still unknown. But, though now. ready to take tba 
field, he did not lay aside the arts: which' he had hitheitd 
employed ; and by one piece of craft more he deeei^dhif 
enemies a few days longer*. . He gav^.out, that- he . wte 
about to bei^n that journey tolnspmck of .w^ch he hkd act 
often t^ed, and he took one of die iamiste» whom Gca94 
veile. had bribed, to attend him thither. After trnvelUiig 
post a few stages, he pretended to be indisposed, by jthe fit* 
tigue of the journey, and dispatching the suspected minis- 
ter to make his sqxdogy^totheiEn^eror for this ;d«lay,)pind 
to assure him that he would be at In^ruck within. a ^few 
days ; he mounted on horseback, as soon as this spy on hi^ 

March 18. actions was gone^ rode fiill speed towards Thuringia^ joined 
Us army, iriiich amounted to twenty thousand foot and &V(| 
thousand horse, and put it immediately, in motion S 



Pnblishef a At the same time he published a manifesto, containing 
justiMnff ^ reascxis fi>r taking arms* These were three in numbi^rv; 

his con- '■..:* 

duct. z Melvil's Memoirs, fol. edit. p. 13. h Sleid. 53S. 

i Melv. Mem. p. 13. These circumstances concerning the "Saxon mi- 
nisters whom GranveUe hadforihed, are not mentioned by the German KiiL 
ioriant ; hot as Sir James Melvil leceived his iafoimadon fironttfae £lee* 
|^.^slatlne«.afid at the/ are perfectly s^eeable to the rest pf Maurice^ 
conduct, they may be considered as ai^thentic 
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That h« dU|^ fiieciidfe itit Pit>t0itaiit rdi^on, iritidt i^av B O O 1 

Areatened with imwediafee desdructioQ ; -That* he might 

msuntain the constitution and laws of the Empire, and save 15J2. 

Germsfiay ffom being subjected to thef dominion of an steo- 

liite monarch ; That he might deliver the Landgcave id 

Besse fifom the miseiitt of a long-ttid unjust imprisonment* 

Bf the first, he roused idlthe finrourers of the RefcMtaatioB^' 

U, party formidabte by their seal as well ias numbers, andre»^ 

dered desperate by oppression*. -Sy Ae second, he interests 

€d alt the friends of liberty, Calhblks no less tlian Proccat* 

«nt8, and mAde it their iiAowiC loiimite with lum in aasertk 

ing the rights and privileg^a camaicm to^ bodu The thirds 

besides the i^ory which he acquired by his zeal to fbttLlua 

engageinente to die unhappy prisoner, was become a cause 

0f general concern, t»Dt only frosn the compassion which the 

I-andgrave's snlierings ezdted^ but from mdignaticHi at Urn 

injustice and rigour of the Emperor's prootedings agatnal 

him. Together with Maurice's manifesto, another appear* 

ed in the name of Albert Maiquitf of firandenbui^ Cuhnbach^ 

who had joined him with a body of adventurers whom he 

Itod drawn tegedien - The same grievances ^hich Maurice 

liid pobitfed' oizt are mentioned iix itj but with in excess of 

iriraknce asd^bimosi^ inttaUe to the charaoer of the Prinw 
in whose' name it was pubttdied* 



^ The Kmg of Frioite added to these a manifesto in his He ispow. 
awn vsimt; in whidi, after taking notice of the ancient alli^ «^"l^y ^up- 
ance betwe^i ilie French^rndGennan natioss^ both descend* the French 
«d frHim ito same '^ancestors f >and after .mentioning the xfk ^^fS? :c 
friiisati^ns, whidi,4n cot»ei|oenoe of this^ some of the most 
Sustrious amocsg the Gmoyan FrinoBS^had ipttde ta^fa^ fer 
his protection; he dedared, diat he now took arms to re^^ 
•staUiidi die scnci«nt'Contei6itk3n of dw Smpiict, id'deiiver ^ 
some of its Frinc^s from captivity, and to seciare the frism 
leges and indepeildence of all the members of the Germanie 
body. ' In this manifesto, Henry assumed ^ extraot'din^ ^ 

tide of Protector of the liberties <f Gemumy^ and ofiU fx^ 
the Princes ; and diere was engraved on it a cap^ the aaei^pl 
symbol of freedom, jdaced betireen two daggeiB> in ordei^ 

VOL. III. 2 c 
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B O p 1& to intimate to die Germatis, tliat fi&s blessing 'w^. to. b^lH^f 
quired arid secured by force of arms*. - 






Maurice's Maurice had now to act a-part entirely new^ but Im flexi^ 
inthc field ^^ genius was capable of accommodating^ itself to ever^ 
situation. The moment he took arms, he \ras as htM mA, 
enterprising in the field, as he had been cautious atid craf^. 
in the cabinet. He advanced byrdpid marbbes towards thi^. 
Upper Germany. All the towns in his way opened theit^ 
gates to him. He reinstated the ma]gistrates whom/dWfc 
Emperor had deposed, and gave possession of the churdMH. 
to the Protestant mimsters whom he kaA ejected. He di» 
rected his march to Augsburg, and as the Imperial garrison^ 
which was too inconsiderable to tMnk of defending it, retiiw 
AprU 1. ^ inimediately, he took possession^ of th^t great cky, and* 
made the same changes there as m the towns through wiu^^ 
he had passed^. ^' 

The erapc- No words can express the Emperor^ astonishment arid 
iSimcnr"" cbnsftem^tion at events so. unexpected. He saw a ^^ 
and dis- number of the German Princes in arms against him, and ^ce 
rest eidier ready to join Aem, or. wishing success.to iheiit:. 
enterprise. He beheld a powerful Monardi tmited with 
them in close league, seconding their operations in pei^oti 
at the head of a formidable army, while he, through negli- 
gence arid credulity, tifhich exposed hirii iio less. to scorn 
dian to danger, had neither made, nor was in condition to 
make, any effectual provision, either for crushing his rebel- 
lious subjects, or resisting the invasioh of die Ib^eigib %ne« 
imy. Part of his Spanish troops had been ordered into Ifiii)^ 
gary against the Turks { the rest had marched back to^lta^. 
tipon occasion of the war in the dutchy of Parma. Tit. 
bands of veteran Germafas had been dismissed, because he 
im not able to pay them; or had. entered ittto Mai;x3<^^ 
service after the siege of Magdeburg; and he remained ^ 
Inspruck with a body of soldiers hardly strong: enough' £t> 
l^ard his own person. His treasury was as.mtich.'adtaul^-. 
led as his army was reduced. He had received no'tferiiit- 

i Slcid. 549. Thuan. lib. X. 339/ Mem. dc1lfe>u. 37^': ' '' 

" k Slcid. 555. Thuan. 342. ~ - i- w -. --^-ii 
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'tanteft farflbme tiiae £rom the new wbrlcL He.had^Hfeit^ B O Q 1 
ftU credit with the merchants of Genoa and Venice, who 



refused to lend him numey, though tempted by the ofier of ^55^1^ 
exorbitant intere^ Thus Charles, though undoubtedly the 
most considerable potentate in Christendom, and capable of 
^^xertiiig the greatest stxtngth, his power, notwithstanding 
the violent attaok made la^n it, being still unimpaired, found 
himself in a situation which rendered him unable to make 
«uch a sudden and vigorous effidrt as the juncture required^ 
and was vecessary to have ^aved him from the present dan^ 
ger. -     ; • 



Ik diss situation, the Emperor placed all his hopes on ne*- Cndea- 
^ociating j the only resource of such as are' conscious df ^^[""time 
their own weakness. But thinking it inconsistent with his bpr a nego- 
dignity tiO'make the first advances to subjects who were in ^^^^^^ 
-arms against him, he avoided that indecorum by employing 
the mediation of his brother Ferdinand. Maurice confiding 
in his own .talents to conduct any negociation in such a. man- 
lier as to derive advantage from it, and hoping that, by the 
^Cf>pearaiv:e of fadlity in hearkening to the first overture of 
siccommodation, he might amuse the Emperor, and tempt 
^m to slackcaa the airtivity with which he was now prepar- 
ing to defend himself, readily agreed to an interview with 
FercUnand in the town of Lintz in Austria; and having left 
iiis army to proceed on its march under the command of the 
^Duke of Mecklenburg, he repaired thither* 

Meanwhile the King of France punctually frdfilled his Progress 
lengageinents to his allies. He took the field early, with a p[Jn^|j 
-inuiierous and wdl«appointed army, and marching directly arm/* 
Into Lorrain, Toul and Verdun opened their gates at his apf> 
|)roach. His forces appeared next before Metz, and tlul|t 
^city, by a fraudulent stratagem of the Constable Montmoh 
tencyy who having obtained permission to pass through it 
with a small guard, introduced as many troops as were su^ 
iicient to overpower the garrison, was likewise seized withr 
loi^ bloodah'ed* Henry made his ejQtry into all these town^ 
with great pomp; he obliged the inhabitants to swear alle- 
giance to him, and annexed those important conquests to the 



toot, VrtnA Monarchy. He left astcMg gsmaon niM^m4'-^ 
^ From thence he advanced towards Alaace^ in ordev to «^ 
^ tempt new conquests, to which the success that had hithioM 
attended his arms invited him'* 



MMHM 



1 



The nego* The conference at Liuta did not produce 9Kxy apcomnio» 
Rations dation^ Maurice, when he tbnse^sted tor Hy. -secas to hatft 
the empe^ had nothing in view but to: unuse 4he fin^ror ;, for .h# 
^'^^1^ ;made such demands, both in behalf of his vomkdenXt^ at4 
of noef- Cheir My the French King, as he ktar m»M not be a«f 
feet, cepted by a Prince, too haughty to submit, at once, to ^pj^ 

ditions dictated by an enemy. But, however firmly Maurice 
adhered during the negociation to the interests of his asso- 
ciates, or how steadily soever he kept in .vieif ^ ol^ef:te 
which had induced him to take arms, li& (ff^n p^fp|i^s^d a. 
strong inclination to terminate ^e diQereaces withjth^ Em* 
peror in an amicable manna** EncQumged by 4|is ^pftmPr 
ance of a pacific disppsitioa, F^rdii^ind p^t>pose4 a i^conii: 
interview at Passau on the twepty-sixth of JMb^ fmd thMrH 
truce should commence. on that day, atfd contioue/ta iim 
tenth of June, in coder to give them leislire for afyQll^I^aill- 
' the pomts in dispute* .< Jo ' ' ; 

Msnr^ Upon this, Maurice rejoined his army on th« tiindt et 
tewwdT ^^y* >«^hich had now advanced to Gundelfingen. He..pMBt 
laifNTiKik. his troops in motion next morning; and as stmleen diq^ j^dt- 
remained for action before the commei^ementof the tnaet, 
he resolved, during that period, to venture upon ani^Dtter- 
prise, the success of which would be sO deeisiTQ, as to. render : 
die negocis^Qns at Paosan extremiely ^it,. and f^oAOfi hina 
to treat upon his own terms* He foresaw ihat &» fmf^pwst 
of a cessation of arms, which Wfci to take place ao sednv^loi* 
gether with the oinnion <^ lu$ eamestojess tp.ire-eatsblisk 
peace, with which he had artfully amui^d Ferdinvndt fioM- 
hardly fail of inspiring the Emperor with such <£ibe hppm, 
that he would naturally become remiss, and relapae ;iMB 
aohle degree of that security which, had alreadyr.baeft 4s^ 
iatial to him* Relying on this conjecture,' he QWchtA 
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4i>ii% at^Mf bead oi His artny V>wards Insprusk, add ad- B O O C 
vanced with the most yafiid mbtioa that could be given to ad * 

gi%at a body of troops. On the eighteenth he arrived at ^g^ 
Fie^sen, a post of great onscqaeniey at the entrance into the 
lyrolese. There he found a bodjr ef eight hundred meB, 
'(fVbbm the Enperbr had assembled, strongly intrenched^ in 
#i4efr to oppose his progress. He attacked them instantly, 
with such violence and impetuosity, that they abandoned 
thtfir Unes precipitately, and, £dling back' on a second bo^ 
ported near JRuten,' crnnmunibated the panic terror with 
trhich Aey themselves had been seized, to those tnx>ps ; so 
dMt they Ukewise took to flight, after a feeble resistance. 

E1.4TED with this success, which exceeded hit most saa* Taketthe 
guine hopes, Maurice pressed forward to Ehrenbei^gh, s.g"^*^^ 
casde iiituated on an high and steep precipice, which com- berglr. 
maitded the only pass through the mountains. As this! 
fert had be^n surrendered to the Protestants at the begin* 
Tktg^ tfa^ SAalkatdic war, because the garrison was dien 
tdo-we^k'^'defend it, the Emper6r, sensible of its imporw 
tince, had taken care, at this juncture, to throve into it a bo* 
dy of troops sufficient to maintain it against the greatest 
army* But a she^rd, in pursuing a goat which had stray- 
ed: from hrs^oek, ha^ng dbcovered an unknown path by '. 
which it was^ poss%ile to ascend to the t6p of the rock, came 
with this seasonabte piece of intelligence to Maurice. A 
aoKdi band of chosen sdkliers, under the convnand of 
Geoi^ of Mecklenburg, was instantly ordered to follow 
dn- |;uidc. They ^et out in the evening, and dainbering 
^-iibe rugged track with infinite £itigue as well as danger, 
thsy reached the summit unpercehred ; and at an hour which 
had been agreed on^ when Maurice began the assault on the 
one side of the castle, they appeared on the other, ready to 
scfdii the waBs,' which were feeble in that place, because it 
haA'i^sibii hitherto deemed inaccessible. The garrison, 
stmek with terror at the sight of an enemy on a quarter , 
whfere they had 'thought diemselves perfectly secure, imme- -. 
diit^y AreW down their arms. Maurice, almost without 
bloodshed, and which was of greater consequence to him, 
without loss of time, took possession of a place, the reducdon 
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book: (^ which might hav€ retard^ him long, and have requi|ied 
ihe utmost effi>rts of his valour and skill '"• 



155^. 
A nratiny M AVRiCE was now only two days march from Inspruck^ 

^^f^, and without losing a moment he ordered his infantry to ad^ 
tmrdt bit vance thither, having left his cavalry, which was unservice- 
najch. ^^ j^ ^^ mountainous country, at Fiessen, t6 guard Uic 

ihouth of the pass. He proposed to advance with such ra* 
jjiidi^ as to anticipate any accounts of the loss of Ehfexi-, 
bergh, and to surprise the Emperor, together with his at*, 
fendants, in an open town incapable of defence. But just 
as his troops began to move, a battalion of n^ercenaries mu- 
tinied, declaring that they would not s^ until they had re* 
ceived the gratuity, which, according to the custom of that 
age, they claimed as the recompense due to them for having 
taken a place by assault. It was with great diflkulty, as 
well as danger, and not without some considerable Iqss of 
time, that Maurice quieted this insurrection, and prevailed 
on the soldiers to follow him to a place where he promised 
them such rich booty as would be an ample reward for. 41II 
their services* 

The empe. To the delay, occasioned by this unforeseen accident, the^ 

confusion Ettiperor owed his safety. He was informed of , the ajp- 

from In- prostt^hing danger late in the evenmg, and knowing that no- 

«?">«• ^iug could jsave him but a speedy flight, he instiifly kft' 

Inspruck, withoutregardingthe darkness of the night, or the 

violence of the rain which happened to fall at that time : and 

notwithstanding the debility occasioned by the gout, which 

rendered him unable to bear any motion but diat of a litter^ 

he travelled 1^ the light of torches, taking his way over the 

Alp^ by roads almost impassible. His courtiers and sit^, 

tendant^ followed him with equal precipitation^ some of them 

en such horses as they could hastily procure, many of them 

on foot, and all in the utmost confusion. In this miser^le 

' plight, very unlike the pomp with which Charles had appear* 

ed durmg the five preceding years" as the conqueror of ,Ger-. 

many^, h^i arrived at length with his dejected train at Vilfanch 
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m Carinthia, and scarcely thought himself secure. even in B O O K 
that remote inaccessible comer. 

1552. 

Maurice entered Inspruck a few hours after the Empe- Maniioe 

ror and his attendants had left it j and enraged that the prey JJ^***** 
sjiould escape put of his hands when he was just ready ta 
seize it, he pursued them some miles ; but finding it im- 
possible to overtake persons to whom their fear gave speed,^ 
he returned to the town, and abandoned all the Emperor V 
baggage, together with that of his ministers, to be plundered 
by die soldiers ; while he preserved imtouched every thing 
belonging to the King of the Romans, either because he had 
formed some friendly connexion with that Prince,^ Or be«» 
cause he wished to have it believed that such a connexion 
subsisted between them* As there now remained otdy thtee 
days to the commencement of the truce (with such nicety 
had Maurice calculated his operations), he set out for Pas- 
sau, that he ini^ht meet Ferdinand on the day appointed. 

Before Charles left Inspruck, he withdrew the guardji^ The empe- 
placed on the degraded Elector of Saxony, whom, during >wiet»the 
five; years, he had c^ried about with him as a prisoner ; «nd Saxoqy^at 
set him entirely at liberty, either with an intention to em^* ^*^^- 
barrass Maurice, by letting loose a rival, who might dispute 
his title to his dominions and dignity, or from a s^nse of thct 
indecency of detaining him a prisoner, while he himself 
nm the risk of being deprived of his o^m liberty. But that, 
Prince, seeing no other way of escaping than that which 
the Emperor took, and abhorring the thoughts of falling 
ihto the hands of a kinsman, whom he justly considered as; 
Ae author of all his misfortunes, chose rather to accompanjt 
Charles in his flight, and to expect the final decision of hii^; 
fate from the treaty which was now approaching. 

These were not the only effects "which Maurice's opera^. The coan- 
tiohs produced. It was no sooner known, at Trent that he^*^^^'^""* 
had taken arms, than a general consternation seized thciiTgrea^^ 
fathers of the council. The German prelates immediately cons^«"»** 
returned home that they migh]t provide for the safety of 
their respective territories. The rest were extremely im« 
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BOOK paitietlt to be gone ; and the le^te, who had hitlkcrt6 Amp;* 
_ pointed all the endeavours of the Imperial ambassadors to 

1553. procure an audience in the council for the Protestant divines, 
laid hold with joy on such a plausible pi^text for dismisBhig 
an assembly, which he had found it so difficult to goveriu 
In a congregation held on the twenty*«ig^^ of April, ft 
decree was issued proroguing the council during two years, 
and appointing it to meet at the expiration- of that time, if 
peace were then re-established in Europe '^. This proroga- 
tion, however, continued no less than ten years ; and the 
proceedings of the council, when re-assembled m the yeiur 
one thousand five hundred and sixty-two, feUmot wUhin the 
period prescribed to this history. 

•Hie effect Xhe convocation of this assembly had been gaBsionatdy 
ciees. * desired by all the States and Princes in Christendom, who^ 
from the wisdom as well as piety of prelates represeatiog- 
the whole body of the faithful, expected some charitable and 
efficacious endeavours towards composing the dissentions 
. which unhappily had arisen in the church. But the several 
Popes by whose authority it was called, had otheir .objects 
ia view* They exerted sdl their power or policy to attain 
these ; and by the abilities as well as address of their legates^ 
by the ignorance of many of the prelates, and by the 
servility of the indigent Italian bishops, acqiored such 
influence in the council, that they dictated all its decrees, 
and framed them not with an intention to restore- uni^ and 
concord to the church, but to establish their own dominion, 
or to confirm those tenets, upon which they imagined diat 
dominion to be founded. Doctrines, which had hitherto 
been admitted upon the credit of tradition alone, and receiv* 
cd with some ladtude of interpretation, -were defined with 
a scrupulous nicety, and confirmed by the sanclioD of.au* 
thority* Rites, which had formerly been observed only in 
deference to custom supposed to be ancient, were eatablish- 
ed by the decrees of die church, mid^ledared to be even* 
tial parts .of it9 worship. The breach, instead of being 
closed, was widened, and made irreparable* In place of 
any attempt to reconcile the contending parties, a line way 

n F. Pftul, 353. 
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^dfaHhi widi siich studied accuracy, as ascertained and mark- BOOK 
ltd out the distbcdoQ between them. This still serves to 



keep tfiem at a distance ; and, without some signed interpo» i^^ 
i)t6on of Dhrine Providence, must render the separation 
perpetoaL 

- Ova knowledge of the proceedings of this assembly, is Chancttr 
derived ftom three different authors. Fadier Paul of Venice ^^^ 
wrote his lustory of the Council of Trent, while the memo- this caim« 
ry <^ whathad passed there was recent, and some who had ^'^ 
been menibers of it were still alive. He hsis exposed the 
intrigues and artifices by which it was. conducted, with a 
freedom and severity which have given a deep wound to the 
credit of the council. He has described its deUberations, 
and eitpbuiied its decrees, with such perspicuity and depth 
df thought, with aUch various erudition and such force of 
itason, as have justly entitled his work to be placed among 
die most admired historical compositions. About half a 
^ntuiy thereafter, the Jest^t Pallavicini published his hlsto« 
fj^ of the cotuncili in opposition to that of father Paul, dud 
'by employing all the force of an acute and refining gehiiis 
lo invalidate the crecUt, or to confute the reasonings ol hia 
antagoidsC, he labours to prove, by artful apologies for the 
proceedings of the council^ and subtile interpretations of its 
decrees, that it deliberated with impartiality, and decided 
with judgment as well as candour. Vargas, a Spanish 
4octor of laws, who was appointed to attend the Imperial 
am^baosadors at Trent, sent the bishop of Axt^ a regular 
account c^ the transaotions there, explaining aH the' ^brts 
ivliich die Legate employed to influence or overawe the 
eountilf His letters have been published, in which he in- 
teig^ against the piqpal court With that asperity of censure, 
which was natural to a man whose situation enabled him to 
efaaerve its intrigues thoroughly, and who was obliged to 
ei^ert all lus attention and talents in order to disappoint them. 
But whichsoever of these authors an intelligent person take^ 
fer his guide, in forming a judgment concerning the spirit 
of the council, he must discover so much ambition as weU 
as artifice among some of the members^ so niuch ignorance 
vot. III. 2d 
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9 O O K and comiptioD among others; he muat observe sucfaa laprjgK 
' infusion of human policy and passions, mingled widi such a>, 
1553. scanty portion of that simplicity of heart, sanctity of man^ 
ners, and love of truth, which alone qualify men to deter* 
mine what doctrines are worthy of God, and what worship 
is acceptable to him ; that he will .find it no easy matter to 
believe, that any extraordinary influence of the Holy. Ghost 
hovered over this assembly and dictated its decrees*. 

TheFrench Wrile Mauricc .was employed in negociating with the 
tof^*^'^"*^ King of the Romans at Lintz, ch- in making war on the Enn 
Stiuburg; perorin^the Tyrol, the French Kiitg had advanced into Al* 
sace as far as Strasburg ; and having demanded leave o£. 
the Senate to march through die city, he hoped that, fay re** 
peating the same fraud which he had practised at Metz, he 
might render himself master of the place, and by that meanfi > 
secure a passage over the Rhine into the heart of Germi^y*^ 
But the Strasburghers, instructed and put on dieir guard 
by the credulity and misfortune of their neighbours, shut 
their (gates ; and having assembled a garrison of five thou"^ 
sand soldiers, repaired their fortifications, razed the houses, 
in their suburbs, and determined to defend themselves to thcv 
utmost* At.the same time they sent a deputation of their*> 
most respectable citizens to the King, in order to diviert hioL 
£rom making any hostile attempt upon them. The Electors 
of Treves and Cologn, the Duke of Cleves, and othei^. 
Princes in the neighbourhood, interposed in their behalf ^j 
beseeching Henry that he would not forget so soon the title, 
which he had generously assumed ; and instead of being the , 
Deliverer of Germany, become its Oppressor. The Swiss 
Cantons seconded them with zeal, soliciting Henry to spar^ 
a. city which had long been connected with their commi^niT 
ty in friendship and alliance. 

bat with- . Powerful as this united intercession was, it would not, 
out sttc- JJg^yg prevailed on Heniy to forego a prize of so much value, ' 

if he had been in a condition to have seized it. But, in . 

that age, the method of subsisting numerous armies at a dis-^ 

tance from the frontiers of their own coun^, was imperfect- ! 

ly understood, and neither the revenues of Princes, nor their 
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<£il^rienceiii Hie art of war, were equal to die great and BOOK 
&>inpltcated eflons which such ah undertaking required. ^ 
The French^ though not far removed irom their own fron^ j^^ 
tier,1)egan ahieady to suflfer from scarcity of provisions, and 
had no sufficient magazines collected to support them dur« 
ing a siege, which must necessarily have been of great 
length®. At the same time, the Queen of Hungary, go- 
verness of ihe Low-Countries, had assembled a considerable . 
body of troops, which, under the command of Martin de 
Rbssera, laid waste Champagne, * and threatened the adja*' 
ctet provinces of France* These concurring circumstances 
obliged the King, though with reluctance, to abandon the 
enterprise. But being willing to acquire some merit with 
his- allies, by ihib retreat Which he could not avoid, he pre- 
tended to the Swiss that he had taken the resolution merely 
i^ .compliance with their request P; and then, after giving 
<)rders that all the horses in his army should be led to drink 
in the Rhine, as a proof of his having pushed his conquest 
sx) far, he marched back towards Champagne. 

*" While the Fr^ch King and the main army of the con- Theop^ra- 
federates were thus employed, Albert of Brandenburg was bm^Jf 
intrusted with the command of a separate body of eight iianden- 
thousand men, consisting chiefly of mercenaries who had re- ' 
sorted to his standard, rather fix)m the hope of plunder, 
than the. expectation of regular pay. That Prince, seeing 
himself at the head of such a number of desperate adven- 
turers, ready to follow wherever he should lead them, soon 
began to disdain a state of subordination, and to form such 
extravagant schemes of aggrandizing himself, as seldom oc- 
cur, even to ambitious minds, unless when civil war or vio- 
lent factions rouse them to bold exertions, by alluring them 
with immediate hopes of success. Full of these aspiring 
thoughts^ Albert, made war In a manner very different from^ 
the other confederates* He endeavoured to spread the ter- 
ror of his arms by the rapidity of his motions, as well as the 
extent and rigour of his devastations ; he exacted contribu- 
£ons wherever he came, in order to amass such a sum of mo- 
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BOOK iiejs u woidd pal it in his power to keeplus army tog^dier ^ 
' he laboured to get possession of Nuremburg, Ulm, or some 
1553. <^^ of the free cities in Upper Germany, in which, as a o^ 
pital, he might fix the seat of his power. But, findhig these 
cities on their guard, and in a cotnlition to resist his attacks, 
he turned all his rage against the popish ecclesiastics, whose 
territories he plundered with such wanttm and merciless Ixuw 
liari^, as gave them a veiy unfavourable inqiression of the 
spirit of that reformation in religion, with aesd for which he 
pretended to be animated. The bishops at Bambergh smd 
Wureburgh, by their situation, lay particularly ei^osed toi 
his ravages; he obliged the former to transfer to him, m 
property, almost one half of his extensive diocese ; and comn 
pelled the latter to advance a great sum of money, in order 
to save his territories from ruin and desolation. During all 
those wild sallies, Albert paid no regard either to Maurice'a 
orders, whose commands as Generalissimo of the league h^ 
had engaged to obey, or to the remonstrances of the other 
confederates ; and manifest^ discovered, that he attended 
only to his own private emolument, without any solicitude 
about die common cause, or the general otgects which had 
induced them to take arms ^. 

Thenego« Maitrice having ordered his army to march back into 
^|^^"^( Bavaria, and having published a proclamation enjoining the 
^woM. Lutheran clergy and instructors of youth, to resume the ex- 
ercise of their frmctions in all the cities, schools, and univer- 
sities from which they had been ejected, met Ferdinand at 
Passau on the twenty-sixth day of May« As matters of the 
greatest consequence to the future peace and independence 
of the Empire were to be settled in this congress, the eyes 
of all Germany were fixed upon it. Besides Ferdinand and 
the Imperial ambassadors, the Duke of Bavaria, the bishops 
x>f Saltzburgh and Aichstadt, the ministers of all the Elec* 
tors, together with deputies from most of the considerable 
Princes and free cities, resorted to Passau. Maurice, in 
the name of his associates, and the King of the Romans as 
the Emperor's representative, opened the negociationi The 

qSleid.561. Thiian..S57. 
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Friace9 who were preaent, together with the dcpMti«» j(U>^ ^ ^ 
such as were absent, acted as intercessors or me(Uatic«|^- ' 
tween them* 1552. 

Mauri€£) in a long discourse, explained the motives of The teims 
his own conduct. After having enumerated all the unc<m- Maurice 
^titutiooal and oppressive acts of the Emperor's administn^ propotsd. 
lion, he, agreeably to the manifesto which he had published 
when he tod^ arms against him, limilied his demands to 
three articles : That the Landgrave of Hesse should be 
immediately set at liberty ; That the grievances in the civil 
government of the Empire should be redressed ; and that 
the Protestants should b^ allowed the public exercise of their 
religion without molestation. Ferdinand and the Imperial 
ambassadors discovering their unwillingness to patify him 
with regard U) all these points, the mediators wrote a joint 
letter to the Emperor, beseeching him to deliver £rermany 
from the calamities of a civil war, by giving such satisfac* 
tion to Maurice and his party as might induce them to lay 
down their arms ; and at the same time they prevailed upon 
Mauirice to grant a prolongation of the truce for a short 
time, during which diey undertook to procure the £mpe« 
Tor's final answer to his demands. 

This request was presented to the Emperor in the name Powerfun^ 
of aD. the Princes of the Empire, Popish as well as Protest- .""PP*^*? 
ant, in the name of such as had lent an helping hand to for- ces of ^e 
ward his ambitious schemes, as well as of those who had ^"^P^>^ 
viewed the progress of his power with jealousy and dread* 
The uncommon and cordial unanimity with which they con*, 
qiured at this juncture in enforcing Maurice's demands, and 
in recommending peace^ flowed from different causes. Such 
2|s were most attached to the Roman Catholic church could 
not help observing, that the Protestant confederates were at 
the head of a numerous army, while the Emperor was but 
just beginning to provide for his own defence. They fore- 
saw that great efforts would be required of them, and would, 
be necessary on their part, in order to cope with enemies,- 
who had been allowed to get the start so far, and to attain 
such formidable ppwer. Experience had taught them, that 
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BOO Xrtb^finut of all diese efforts would be reaped hyth& Emjfj^V' 
ror aloAe, and the more complete any victory proved which 
1^2. ^^y shotdd gain, the faster would they bind their own fcit* 
ters, and render them the more intolerable. These reflec- 
tions made them cautious how they contributed a second 
time, by their indiscreet* zeal, to put the Emperor in posses- 
aion of power which would be fatal to the liberdes of their 
country. Notwithstanding the intolerant spirit of bigotry 
in that age, they chose rather that the Protestants shouM ac- 
quire that securiQr for their religion which they demanded, 
than by assisting Charles to oppress them, to give such addi- 
tional force to the Imperial prerogative, as would overturn 
the constitution of the Empire. To all these considerations, 
the dread of seeing (Germany Uud waste t^ a civil war add« 
ed new force. Many states of the £m|nre already felt the 
destructive rage of Albert's arms, others dreaded it, and aft 
iilished for an accommodation between the Emperor and 
Maurice, which they hoped would save them from diat crud 
soourge* 

The MOto SccB were the reasons that induced so many Princes, 
tiveswhich notwithstanding the variety of their political interests, and 
tbe cmpe- the opposition in their religious sentiments, to unite in re- 
mac this commendinfl[ to the Emperor an accommodation with Mau- 
rice, not only as a salutary, but as a necessary.measure. The ' 
motives which prompted Ciiarles to desire it, were not few- 
er or of less weight. He was perfectly sensible of the supe- 
riority which the confederates had acquired through his own 
negligence ; and he now fek the insufficiency of his own re- : 
sources to oppose them. His Spanish subjects, disgusted 
at his long^ absence, rand weary of endless wars, which were - 
of litde benefit to their country, refused to- famish him any 
considerable supply either of men or money ; and although 
. 1^ his address or importunity he might have hoped to draw 
firom them at last more effectual sud ; that, he knew, was 
too distant to be of any service in the present exigency of 
his afiairs. His treasury was drained ; his veteran forces were^ "* 
disperse|d or disbanded, and he could not depend much either 
on the fidelity or courage of the new levied soldiers whom he ' 
was coUectinjg. There was no hope of repeating wfdi dU^ 
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cew the •ame urtifices which liad^ weakened and nuned ihe B O O 1^ 
Smalkaldic kagjue. As the end at which he aimed was now * 

known, he could no k>nger employ the specious pretexts ^553 
which had formerly concealed his ambitious designs. Every 
Prince in Germany was alarmed and on lus guard ; and it 
was vain to think of blinding them a second time to such a 
degree, as to make one part of them instruments to enslave 
theother. The sphit of a confederacy, whereof Maurice 
was the head, esqserience had taught him to be very different 
from that of the league of Soudkaldcf and from what he 
had already felt, he had no reason to flatter himself that^ 
it^ counsels would be as irresolute, or its efforts as timid' 
and- feeble. If he should resolve on continuing the war, he 
nught be assured, that the most considerable states in Ger- 
many wouU take part in it against him ; and a dubious neu« 
trpdily was the utmost he could expect from the rest. While ' 
the confederates found full emplojmdent for his arms in one 
quarter, the King of France would seiae the favouraUe op» 
portunity, and push on his operations in another, with almost - 
certain success. That monarch had already made conquests 
in the Empire, which Charles was tio less eager to recover, 
thfin impatient to be revenged on him for aiding his mal- 
content subjects. Though Henry had now retired from the 
bsuiks of the Rhine, he had only varied the scene of hostili- 
ties, having invaded the Low-Countries with all his forces. 
The Turks, roused by the solicitations of the Priench King, ' 
as well as stimulated by resentment against Ferdinand for ' 
having violated the truce in Hungary, had prepared a 
powerful fleet to ravage the coasts of Naples and Sicily, 
which he had left almost defenceless, by calling thence the - 
greatest part of the regular troops to join the army which he 
wa» now assembling. 

Ferdinand, wl^. went in person to Villach, in order to F^HinanA 

lay^ before the Emneror the result of the conferences at '••***"* *• 
^ -  . ^ ^ » ^ promote tM 

Passau, had likewise reasons peculiar to himself for desir- accomquH 
i^g^an accommodation. These prompted him to second, d^tioni 
with the greatest earnestness, the arguments which the 
Princes assembled there had employed in recommending it* 
fit bad observed^ not without secret satisfacticm, die fatal 
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BOOK b1ow4hat had been given to die despotic po#6r iK^h^hi^ 
' brother had usurped in the Empire. He was exttediely 



a5S2. solicitous to prevent Charles from recovering his fbteier 
superiority, as he foresaw that ambitious Prince would 
immediately resume, with increased eagerness, and with a 
better chance of success, his fevpurite scheme of transmit- 
ting that power to his son, by Excluding his brother from 
the right of succession to the imperial throne. On this lie* 
count he was willing to contribute towards circumscriblhg 
the Imperial authority, in order to render his own possesbidn 
of it certain. Besides, Sdymdn, exasperated at the loss of 
Transylvania, and stiB more at the fraudulent vat^ by which 
h had been seized, had ordered into die field an army of 
«m hundred thousand men, which having defeated a great 
body of Ferdinand's troops, and taken several places of im* 
portance, threatened not only to complete the co^uest of die 
province, but to drive them out of that part of Httfigl^ 
which was still subject to his jurisdiction. He was unable 
to resist such a mighty enemy ; the Emperor, while engaged 
in a domestic war, could aflford him no aid ; and he could 
not even hope to draw from Germany the condngent, tidier 
of troops or money, usually furnished to repel the invastdna 
of the Infidels. Maurice, having observed Ferdinand's 
perplexity with regard to this last point, had ofiered, if peace 
were re-established on a secure foundation^ that he wotdd 
march in person with his troops into Hungary against flie 
Turks. Such was the effect of this well-timed proposlal, 
that Ferdinand, destitute of eveiy other prospect of relief, 
became the most zealous advocate whom the confederates 
could have employed to urge their claims, and there Was 
hardly any thing that they could have demanded which he 
would not have chosen to grant, rather than have retarded a 
pacification, to which he trusted as die only means of saving 
his Hungarian crown. '" 

CirGum- ^ WtiENT so many causes conspired in rendering an actom- 

wh?dS*i«. modation eligible, it might have been expected that it would 

*»wl »*f have taken place immediately. But the inflexibility of the 

EmpeVor's temper, together with his unwillingness at onte tO 

« relinquish objects which he had long pursued with such ear* 
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sestness and aisiduk^, countBrfadlancedf for some time, the B O O K 
dbrce of a& the motives which dbposed him to peace, and > 
loot only put that event at a distance, but seemed to render iss^ 
it uncertain. When Maurice's denunds, together with the 
letter of the mediators at Passau, were presented to him, 
he peremptorily refused.to redress the grievances which were 
pointed out, nor would he Jigree to any stipulation for the* 
immediate security of the Protestant relipon, but proposed 
referring both these to the determination of a future diet. 
On his -part . he required that instant reparation should be 
made to all who, during the present war, had suffered either 
by the licentiousness of the confederate troops, or the ex- 
ai^tions of their leaders. 

Mauhice, who was well acquainted with the Emperor's Maurice's 
sffts^ immediately ccmcluded that he had nothing in view by ^J^miooi 
these overtures but to amuse and deceive, and therefore, faciliute 
without listening to Ferdinand's entreaties, he left Passau ^^ 
abruptly, and j<»ning his troops, which were encamped at 
2VIeigentbeim, a ci^ in Franconia, belonging to the knights 
of the Teutomcorder^ he put them in motion, and renewed 
hostilities. As three thousand men in the Emperor's pay 
had thrown themselves into Frankfort on the Maine, and 
might from thence infest the neighbouring country of 
Hesse, he marched towards that city, and laid siege to it in 
fcHmu The briskness of this enterprise, and the vigour juiy it, 
with which Maurice carried cm his aj^roaches against the 
town, gave such an alarm to the Emperor, as disposed him 
to. lend a more favourable ear to Ferdinand's arguments in 
behalf of an ^iccommodation. Firm and haughty as his 
nature, was, he found it necessary to bend, and ^gnified his 
willingness to noake concessions on his part, if Maurice,, in 
return, would abate somewhat of the rigour of his demands. 
Ferdinand, as soon as he perceived that his brother began 
to yield, did not desist from his importunities, until he pre- 
vailed on him to declare what was the utmost that he would 
grant for the security of the confederates. Having gained 
this difficult point, he instantly dispatched a messenger^ to 
Maurice's camp, and imparting to him the Emperor's fihal 
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# 9^ ^ resolutioii^ cmjiired bim not to fruatratd hUi wdewirwiB for 
' the re-establishmetit ol peace ; or< by an unfteasoi^bU ob^ 
.1353. stinacy on his side, to disafqpoitit the wishes of all Gerawqr 
fol* that salutary event* 

Maurice MAVtitOB, notwithstanding the [taroaperoua ntuaiion of 
his affairs, was strongly inclined to listen to d!ib advice^ 



an accom* 



modation. -j^^ Eniper(yr, though over-reached and sutprised, had now 
begun to assemble troop»» and however slow his motiona 
night be, while the first eflfects of his. bonstemation remsun*^ 
cd, he was sensible that Charles must at last act with vigour 
{Moportional to the extent of his power and territories^ and 
kad into Germany an army formidable by its numbers^ and 
still more by the terror of his name, as well as the remem* 
brance of his past victories. He could scarcely hQ|^ that a 
confederacy, composed of so many members^ would co9f 
tinue to operate with union and perseverance sufficient tl^ 
resist the consistent and well-directed efforts of an arlnyt 
at the s^bsolute disposal of a leader accustomed u> command 
^nd to c<Hi%uer« He felt already, although be had not 
hitherto experienced the shock of an^' adverse evetit^ thai 
he himself wa& the head of a disjointed body* He saw^ 
from the example of Albert of Brandenburg, how difficult 
it would be,, with all his address and credit, to prevent anf 
particular member from detaching himself from tbi wholes 
and how impossible to recal him to his {xoper rank and sub^ 
ordmadoD* This filled him with ap)>rehensioQ& fi»r tht^ 
common cause* Anodier consideration gave him no lea^ 
disquiet with regsurd to his own particular interests. By 
getting at Fiberty the degraded Elector, atid by nspealing tba 
act by which that Prince was deprived of has heretcUtaf]p 
honours and dominions, ^ En^ierorhad it in bis power t^ 
wound htm in the most tender part. The eferts oi a Prinos 
beloved by his ancient subjects, and revered by ail the An>^ 
testant party, in cnder to recover what had been unjust^ 
taken from him, could hardly hive Culed of excitisig coni»- 
fnotions in Saxony, which would endanger aU that he hsrf 
acquired at the expense of so much dissimulation and arti-» 
fice. It was no less in the Emperor's power to rend^ vakfc 
all the solicitations of the. confederates in behalf ;^ the 
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Ijmdgrtnre* He had cndf to add oBft act of Violciioe more 1 b O It 
(o the injusdce and rigour wkli which he had already treated ^ 
him; and he had accordingly direatened the tons of that -^^^ 
tmfbrtuaale Prince, diait if they perBistcd in their present 
enterprise, instead of seeing their &ther restored to liber^, 
they shoidd hear of his having sirred the punishment which 
his rebellion had merited'. 

Having deliberated upon aB diese points with his associ^ The imta 
ntes, Maurice diought it more prudent to accept of the con- ^^^f}&^ 
ditions offered, though less advantageousi dian those which at Pi 
he had proposed, than again to commit all to the doubtful issue 
of war** He repsdred forthwith to Pasaau, and signed the ' 
treaty of peace ; of which die chief articles were. That 
before die twdfth day of August, die confederates shall 
lay down their arms, and disband their forces^ That on or Aug. Z 
before that day the Landgrave shall be set at liberty, and 
eonveyed in safety to his castle of Rhein&ls; That a diet 
shall be hdd within six months, in order to deiHserate coti» 
eeming the most proper and effectual method of preventing 
for the future all disputes and dissentions about religion ; 
That, in die mean time, neither the Emperur, nor any 
other Prince, shall, upon any pretext whatever, offer any 
injury or violence to such as adhered to the confession of 
Augsburg, but allow them to enjoy the free and undistui4>*i 
ed exercise of their religion ; That, in return, the Pro* 
testants shall not molest the Catholics either in the exercise 
of their ecclestasdcal jurisdiction, or in performing their re» 
ligious ceremonies; That the Imperial chamber shall ad^ 
minister justice impartially to persons of both parties, and 
Protestants be admitted indiscriminately widi die Catholics 
to sit as judges in that court ; That if the next diet should 
iiot be able to terminate the disputes with regard to religion^ 
di^ stipulations in the present treaty in behalf of the Ptx^ 
testants shall continue for ever in full force and vigour} 
That none of the confederates shall be liable to any action 
«n account of what had happened during the course qf ikut 
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BOOK ware Thst the coosidenitioii of those encnMchments^RrfaicIl 
had been made, as Maurice pretended, upon the conatitu-' 
1553. ^^^ ^"^^ liberties of the Empire, shall be remitted to the 
approaching diet ; That Albert of Brandenburg shall be 
comprehended in the treaty, provided he shall accede to it, 
and disband his forces before the twelfth of August ^ 

Hefltetiont Such was die memorable treaty of Passau, that overturns 
pS^,^and ®d ^^ vast fabric, in erecting which Charles ^had enjoyed 
'^ipon the so mahy years, and had exerted the utmost e£Ports of his 
Mai^e? power and policy ; that annulled all his regulations with re- 
gard to reli^^on; defeated all his hopes of rendering the 
Imperial authority absolute and hereditary in his family ; 
and established the Protestant church, which had hitherto 
subsisted precariously in Germany^ through connivance, or 
by expedients, upon a firm and secure basis* Maurice reaped 
aD the gkny of having concerted and completed this un« 
expected revdution. It is a singular circumstance, that the 
Reformadon should be indebted for its security and full es^ 
tdilishment in Germany, to the same hand which had brought 
it to the brink of destruction, smd that both events should 
have been acconspfished by the same arts of dissimulation*' 
The ends, however, which Maurice had in view, at those 
dMIsrent junctures, seem to have been more attended to 
tium the means by which he attained them ; and he was now 
as universally extolled ibr his ceal and public spirit as he had 
kteiy beea cdnd^mned for his indiference and interested 
policy* It is no less worthy, of observation, that die French" 
King, a monarch zealous for the Catholic £uth, should em- 
ploy his power in order to protect and maintain the Reforma- 
tion in the Empire, at the veiy time when he was persecut- 
ing his own Protestant subjects with all the fierceness of 
bigotry, and that the league for this purpose, which proved 
so fatal to the Romish church, should be negociated and sign- 
ed by a Roman Catholic bishop* So wonderfully doth the 
wisdom of God superintend and regulate the caprice of hu- 
miui-passions, and render them subservient towards the ac- 
complishment of his own purposes* 

t Rtcneil des Traitczi ii. 261. 
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. LiTTf:B «tt^iilton was paid to the interests of Ae French BOOR 
King during the negociauons at Passau* Maurice and his * 



associates, havmg gained what they had in view, discover- i^g^ 
ed no great solicitude about an ally, whom, perhaps, they Little st- 
reckoned to be overpaid £9r the assistance which he had j^^^ 
given diem, by his acquisitiooB in Lorrain* A short clause the French^ 
which they procured to be inserted in the treaty, importing, t^J^Sr? 
that the King of France might communicate to the confede* 
rates his psuticular pretensions or causes of hostility, which 
they would lay before the Emperor, was the only sign that 
they gave of dieir remembering how much they had been 
indebted to him for their success. Henry experienced the 
same treatment, which every Prince who lends his aid to 
the authors of a civil war may expect. As soon as the rage 
of faction began to subside, and any prospect of accom^ 
inodation to open, his services were forgotten, and his as* 
aociates made a merit with their sovereign of the ingratitude 
with which they abandoned their protector. But how much 
soever Heniy might be enraged at the perfidy of his aUies« 
or at the impatience with which they hastened to make their 
peace with the Emperor, at his expense, he was perfecdy 
sensible that it was more his interest to keep well with the 
Germanic body, than to resent the indignities offered him 
by any particular members of it. For diat reason he dis«' 
x]^issed the hostages which he had received from Maurice 
^x^ his associates, and affected to talk in the same strain a» 
formerly, concerning his zeal for maintaining the ancient gqQ!«< 
stitution and liberties of the Empire. 
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BOOK XL 

AB O O K 
S soon as the treaty of Passau was signedy Maorice, XI. 

in consequence of his engagements with Ferdinand, march- ' 

ed into Hungary at the head of twenty thousand men* xmr sT 

But the great superiority of the Turkish armies, the frequent Maurice 

mutinies both of the Spanish and German soldiers, occasion* ^^h^ 

ed by their want of pay, together with the dissenticms be« gary s- 

tween Maurice and Castaldo, who was piqued at being ^^'^^^ ^^ 

obliged to resign the chief comnumd to him, prevented his 

performing any thing in that country suitable to his former 

fame, or of great benefit to the King of the Romans " 



a^ 



When Maurice set out for Himgary, the Prmce of *^^^^ 
Hesse parted from him with the forces under his command, Hesse re- 
and marched back into his own country, that he mig^t be |^![^^'* 
ready to receive his fieuiher upon his return, and give up to 
him the reins of government which he had held during his 
absence. But fortune was not yet weary of persecuting the 
Landgrave* A battalion of mercenary troops, which had 
been in the pay of Hesse, being seduced by Reifenberg 
their ccdand, a soldier of fortune, ready to engage in any 
enterprise, secredy withdrew from ikkt young Prince as he 
was maorching homewards, and jdned Albert of Braadea» 
burg, who still continued in arms against the Emperor, re» 

a Istnanhaiii Hi»t. Hungar. 288. Thnaii. lib. x. 3rU 
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^ XI^ ^ fusing to be included in the treaty of Passau. Uidiappity 
' for the Landgrave, an account of this reached the Nether- 



1553. lands, just as h^ w^ disn^ssed from the c^tadd of Mechlin 
where he had been confined, but before he had got beyond 
the frontiers of that countiy. The Qjueenof Hungary, who 
governed there in her brother's name, incensed at such an 
open violation of the^ treaty to which he owed his liberty, 
issued orders to arrest him, and committed him agsun to 
the custody of the same Spanish captain who had guarded 
him for five years with the most severe vigilance. Philip 
beheld all the horrors of his imprisonment renewed, and 
his spirits subsiding in the same proportion as they had risen 
during the short interval in which he had enjoyed liberty; 
he sunk into despair, and believed himself to be doom^ 
to perpetual captivity. But the matter being so explained to 
the Emperor^ as fully satisfied him that the revolt of Reifea^ 
berg's mercenaries could be imputed neither to the Land- 
grave nor to his son, he gave orders for his release ; and 
> Philip at last obtained the liberty for which he had so long 
languished^* But though he recovered his freedom, and 
was re-instated in his doniinions, his sufferings seem to have 
broken the vigour, and to have extinguished the activity of 
his mind : From being the boldest as well as most enterpris- 
ing Prince in the Empire, he became the most timid and 
cautious, and passed the remainder of his days in a pacific 
indolence. 

Likewise The degraded Elector of Saxony, likewise, procured 
*^^^*«ctor i^jg liber^ in consequence of the treaty of Passau. The 
Emperor having been obliged to relinquish all his schemes 
for extirpating the Protestant religion, had no longer any 
motive for detaining him a prisoner ; and being extremely 
solicitous, at that juncture, to recover the confidence and 
good-will of the Germans, whose assistance was essential to 
the success of the enterprise which he meditated agsunst^Q 
King of France, he, among other expedients for that pur- 
pose, thought of releasing fix>m imprisonment a Prince 
whose merit entided him no less to esteem, than his suffers 

lb Sleid. ^o, Belcarii Comment. 834. 
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^gs rendered lum the object of compassion. John Frede- BOOK 
lick took possession accordingly of that part ci^his terrkx^ ^^ 
ries which had been reserved fer him, when Maurice was ^^^ 
invested with the Ekctond dignity. As in this sitoation, 
lie continued to disjday the same virtuous magnanimity for 
which he had been conspicuous in a more profl^rous and 
splendid state, and which he had retauned amidst all his su& 
rferings, he maintained durmg the remainder of hb life that 
high reputation to whieh he had so just a title. 

k 
». 

The loss of Meta, Tool^ and Vetdun, had made a deep The empc- 
impression on Ae Emperor. Accustomed to terminate idl «>'«»lv«« 
^ope«t«« agak^ Kance with advamage to himself, he r^ 
^bought &at It nearly concerned hb honour not to aUow Fnnce. 
Henry the ^superiority in Wis war, or to suffer his own ad* 
Wimstration to be stained with the in&ny of having permit 
ted territories of such consequence to be dismembered froib 
the. Empire. This was no less a point of interest than of 
honour. As the frontier of Chainpagiiie was more naked, 
and lay more exposed than that of any provuu^e in France, 
Charles had frequently, during his wars with that kingdom^ 
made inroads upon that quarter with great success and effect'; 
but if Henry were aUowed to retain his late conquests, 
France would gain such a formidable barrier on tbiat side, as 
to be altogether se<!ure, where formerly she had been weak- 
est. On the odier hand, the Empire had now lost as much 
in point of security, as France had acquired ; and being 
stripped of the defence which those cities afibrded it, lay 
open to be invaded on a quarter, where all the towns having 
been hitherto considered as interior, and remote from any 
enemy, were but slightly fortified. These considerations 
determined Charles to attempt recovering the three towns 
bf which Henry had made himself master; and the pre- 
parations which he had made against Maurice and his associ- 
ates, enabled him to carry his resolution into immediate ex* 
iecution. 

As soon, then, as the peace was concluded at Passau, he His pi«pv 
left his inglorio^is retreat at ViUach, and advfinced to Augs^ thS p^ 
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BOOK borg, at the head of a coMidci^e^body of Gfcrmm» irfcidb 
^^' he had levied, tisg^thcr witk^aB the troops which he had 
--«, drawn oUt of Italy and Spahi*^ To these he «dded several 



battalions, which having beeilib the pay of the confedetatms 
entered into his service when dismissed by them ; mod he 
prevailed likewise on some Princes at Ae Empire to j6ni 
him with their vassals. In order to conceal the desttnadoii 
of this formidable army, and to guai^ against alarming the 
French Kmg, so as to put him on preparing for the defence 
of his late conquests, he gave out that he was to march 
forthwith into Sutigar>% in order to second Maurice in his 
operations against the Infidels. When he began to advance 
towards the RUne, and eonld no longer empti^ that prc^ 
text, he tried a new artifice, and spread a report, that te 
took this route in order to chastise Albert of Brandenborg^ 
whose cruel exacticms in that pnt of the Enqnre caBed hmdigr 
for his interposition to check them* 



The pre- Buf the French having grown acquainted, a(t last, wiA 
cautions of ^^g ^y ^hich they had been so often deceived, viewed all 
Zll7dt Charles's motions with distrust. Henry immediately disceiiv 
fence of ^ J ^jje true object of his vast preparations^ and reserved m 
^^' defend the important conquests which he had gained with 
Vigour equal to that»«rith which they were about to be attack- 
ed. As he foresaw that the whole weight of the war woula 
be turned against Metz, by whose fate that of Toul :md 
Verdun would be detertnined, he nominated Francis nf Lor- 
TheDuke Tain, Duke of Guise, to take the command in that city 
of Guise during the siege, the issue of which woidd equally affect th^ 
^mlSf honour and interest of his countiy. His choice could Mt 
of the i^^^g fallen upon any perstm more worthy of that trust. 
^^'^ The Duke of Guise possessed, in a high degl^e, all the 
talents of courage, sagadty, and presence of tnind^ Which 
Tender men eminent in militaiy command. He was largely 
•endowed with that magnanimity <rf soul which delights m 
bold enterprises, and aspires to fame by splendid and extra- 
ordinary actions. He repaired with joy to the dangerous 
.*q5iq Ei station assigned him, as to a theatre on which he mightxUs. 
'°^ ^"^ play his great qualities under the immediate eye of his c(Mm>. 
^.Z iymen, aU ready to applau4 him. The martial genius of 
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djie Freadi noUfity in idiat age, which considered it as the BOOK 
greatest reproach Id remaia inactive, when there was any 
opportunity of signalising their courage, prompted great u^T* 
mimbers to follow a .leader who was the darJing as weU as 
^e pattern of every oat that courted military fame* Seve- 
nd Princes of the blood, many noblemen of the highest 
mnk^ imd aU the yogng officos wjio could obtain the King's 
ptrmission, entered Mets as volunteers* By their presence 
they added spirit to the garriacxi, and enabled the Duke of 
Guise. iO employ, on every emeigency, p^sons eager to dis* 
tii||gi4ish themselves, and fit ,to conduct any service. 



«r.- 



w But with whatever alacrity the lh$kA of Guise undertook Pre|Mu«s 
tile defence of Mets, he foimd every thing, upon his arrival ^*°' Vllj^* 
diere, in such a situation, as might have induced any person lemoe. 
of less imrepid courage to de^>air of defending it with suc- 
cess. The City was of gneat extent, with large suburbs ; the 
walls were in many places feeble and without ramparts ; die 
^tdi naiTOw ; and the old towers, which projected instead 
of basdons, were at too g^at distance from each other to de« 
Ji^nd the space between them* For all these defects he eiw 
{ ^^avoured to provide the best remedy which the time would 
ptirmit. He oidered the suburbs, without sparing the mo« 
i^rateries or churches, not even that of St. Amulph, in which 
neveral Kings of France had been buried, to be levelled with 
H^e ground ; but in order to guard against die imputation of 
innpiety, to which such a violation of so many sacred edifices, 
as well as of the ashes of the dead, might expose hiih, he 
executed this widi much religious ceremony. Having or- 
diosed all the holy vestments and utensils, together with the 
bones' of the Kings, and other persons deposited in these 
diurches, to be removed, they were carried in solemn pro- 
cession to a church within the walls, he himself walking be- 
fere diem bareJieaded, with a torch in his hand. He then 
pulled down such houses as stood near the walls, cleared and 
enlarged die ditch, repaired the ruinous fordficationa, and 
ttected new ones. As it was necessary that aU these works 
diould be finished with the utmost expediuon, he laboured 
at them with his own hands : the officers and volunteers imi- 
tated Im e«»i\plef and. the soldiers submitted with cheer- 
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BOOK fttlnesEB tt> the most severe and fatiguang servke^ when diey 
* saw diat their superiors did not decline to bear a part in it» . 
At the same time he ooapeUed aU useless persoi^ to letre 
the place ; he filled the magazines with provisions and mili*. 
tary stores; he burnt the miUs, and destroyed the com and. 
forage for several miles round the town. Such were his po«, 
pular talents, sm wdl os his arts of acquiring an ascendant 
over the minds of men, that the citizens secoiKied him wMi 
no less sffdour than the soldiers ; and every other paBstoa 
being swallowed up in the zeal to repulse the enemy, with' 
which he in8|nred them, they beheld the ruin of their es* 
tates, together with the havoc which he made among their 
public imd private biuUfegs, without atiy emotion of resent* 
sient^. 



Charles 
advances 
towaids 
Metz. 



■MsAMTiME the Emperor, having ccAected aA his forced, 
continued his march towards Metz. As he passed through 
the cities on the Rhine, he saw the dismal effects of that li* 
centious and wasteful war whidi Albert had carried on in 
these parts. Upon his apfmiaeh, that Prince, though at the' 
head of twenty thousand men, withdrew into Lorrain, as if  
he 'had intended to join the French King, whose arms he 
had quartered with his own in all his standards and ensigns; 
Albert was not in a condition to cope with the Imperiai 
troops \ which amoimted at least to sixty thousand men, 
forming one of the most mimerous and best appointed ar« 
mies which had been brought into the field during that age, 
in any of the wsurs amoi^ Christian Princes. 



Invests the 
town. 



The chief command, under the Emperor, was committed 
to the Duke of Alva, assisted by the Marquis de Marigna- 
no, together with the most experienced of the Italian and 
Spanish generals. As it was now towards the end of Oc- 
tober, these intdligent officers represented the great danger 
of beginning, at such an ad^^anced season, a siege which 
could not fail to prove very tedious. But Charles adhered 
to his own opinion with his usual obstinacy, and being con- 
fident that he had made such preparations, and taken such 
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precautions ss wckAA insure success, he ordered ^e citjr to B O O K 
be invested. As soon as the Duke of Ahra appeared, a large ' 



body of the French sallied out and attacked his van-guard 1552. 
wkb great vigour, put it in oonfuMon, and killed or todc pri« Oct. 19. 
soners a considerable nun^r of men. By this early speci* 
aaen which they gave of the conduct of tfaiMr oSceri, as well 
9m the valour c^ their troops, they -showed the Imperialists 
what an enemy they had to encounter, and how dear every 
advantage must cost them. The place, however, was com- 
pktely invested, the trenches were opened, and the other 
works begun. 

The attention both of the besiegers and besieged was Bothpar* 
turned for some time towards Albert of Brandenburg! and ^^* endcs- 

" , vour to 

they strove with enmlation which should gain that Prince, gainAlben 
who sdU hovered in the neighbouiiiood, fluctuating in aD jI^*^ 
theuncertainty of irtcsohitioB, nalural to a aaan, who, being 
swayed by no principle, was allured different ways by con* 
tnuy views of interest. The French tenqited him with oU 
fm extremely beneficisd^ the Imperialists scrupled at no 
|iromise which they though mighc idlure him. After much 
hesitation he was . gained by the Emperor, from whom he 
e3q)ected to receive advantages which were both more im* 
mediate and more permanent* As the French King, who' 
began to suspect his intentions, had appointed a body of 
troops under the Duke of Aumale, brodier to the Duke of 
Guise, to watch his motions, Albert fell upon them unex- 
pectedly wkh such vigour that he routed them entirely, kil- Nov. 4. . 
led many of the officers, wounded Aumale himself^ and took 
him prisoner. Immediately after this victory, he marched 
in triumph to Metz, and joined his army to that of the £m« 
peror* Charles, in reward for this service, and the great 
accession of strength which he brought him, granted Albert 
a formal pardon of all past off(^nces, and confiraied him in 
the pos&iession of the territcxies which he had violently 
usurped durioig the war ^ 

# 

The Duke of Guise, thou^ deeply affected with his b^ The gal- 
ther^s mbfoxtune, did not remit, in any degree, the vigour y*"^^** 
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B O O iC with which he defended the town* He harassed the be- 
^^ siegers by frequent sallies, in wiiich his oflkers were so eap 
]j52 ger to distinguish themselves, that his authority being hardly 
the Bake sufficient to restrain the impelMosity of their courage, he 
j^his^ ^*^ obliged at different times to abut the gates, and to con* 
ganrisoii. ceal the ke3rs, in order to prevent the Princes of the bloody 
and noblemen of the first rank, from eiqx>sing themselves t0 
danger in every sally* He repaired in the night what the 
enemy's artilleiy had beat down during the day, or erected 
behind the ruined works new fortifications of almost equal^ 
strengdi. The Imperialists, on their part, pushed on the at» 
tack with great spirit, and carried forward, at once, ap- 
proaches against diflferent parts of the town. But the art of 
attacking fortified places was not then arrived at that degree 
of perfection to which it was carried towards the close of 
the sixteenth centiiiy, during the long war in the Nether* 
lands* The besiegers, after the unwearied labour of many 
weeks, found that they had made but litde progress ^ and 
although their batteries had made breaches in different 
places, they saw, to their astonishment, works suddenly ap- 
pear, in demolishing which their faidgues and dangers wouldi 
be renewed* The Emperor, enraged at the obstinate re^* 
wstance which his army met with, left ThionviUe, where he 
had been confined by a violent fit of the gout, and though 
still so infirm that he was obliged to be carried in a litter,* 
Ho?.36. ^ repaired to the camp; that, by his presence, he mig^ 
animate the soldiers, and uige on the attack with greater 
spirit* Upon his arrival new batteries were erected, an4 
new effnts were made with redoubled ardour. 
4 . . . » 

The dis. ' BcT, by this time, winter had set in with great rigour i 
u«i8 ofthc ijjg eamp was alternately deluged with rain, or covered with 
wnnj. snow ; at the same time provisions were become eictremely 
scarce, as a body of French cavalry which hovered in the 
neighbourhood, often interrupted the convoys, or rendered 
their arrival difficult and uncertain. Diseases began to 
spread among the soldiers, especially among the Italians and 
Spaniards, unaccustomed to such inclement weather ; great 
numbers were disabled from serving, and many died. At 
length, such breaches were made as seemed practicable, and 
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Ghaiicft Y^sotred to hazard a general assault, in spite of all 8 O O R 
die remonstrances of his generals against the imprudence of '^^' 
attacking a numerous garrison, conducted and animated by -.^ 
the most gallant of the French nobility, with an army weak* 
ened by^ diseases, and disheartened with ill success. The 
Duke of Gruise, suspecting the Emperor's intentions from die 
extraordinary movements which he observed in the enemy's 
cainp, ordered all his troops to their respective posts. They 
appeared immediately on the walls, and behind the breaches, 
with such a determined countenance, so eager for the com* 
bat, and so well prepared to give the assailants a warm re* 
ception, that the Imperialists, instead of advancing to the 
charge when the word of command was giveti, stood mo* 
tionless in a timid dejected silence. The Emperor perceive 
ing that he could not trust troops whose spirits were so 
much broken, retired abruptly to his quarters, complaining 
diat he was now deserted by his soldiers, who deserved no 
longer the liame of men'. 

Deeply as this behaviour of his troops mortified and af- The empc- 
fected Charles, he would not hear of abandoning the siege, »o«rc^ii- 
though he saw the necessity of changing th^ method of at- method o^ 
tack. He suspended the fury of his batteries, anil proposed »^*«^ 
to proceed by the more secure but tedious method of sap- 
ping. But as it still continued to rain or to snow almost 
incessantly, siich as were employed in this service endured 
incredible hardships : and the Duke of Guise, whose indus^ 
try was not inferior to his valour, discovering all their mines, 
counter-worked them, and prevented their eflect. At last, 
Charles finding it impossible to contend any longer with the 
severity of the season, and witfi enemies whom he could 
neither overpower by force, nor subdue by art, while at the 
same tithe a contagious distemper raged among his troops, 
and cut oiF daily great numbers of the officers as well aa 
Mdiers, yielded to the solicitations of his generals, who 
conjured him to save the remains of his army by a timel)r 
retreat : " Fortune," says he^ ** I now perceive, resembles 
©Aer females, aiid diooses to confer her favours oh young 
men, while she turns her back on those who are advaiibied 
ih years.** 

f Thuaa.39r. 
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BOOR Upon this he gave orders immediately to raise Ac siege, 

and submitted to the disgrace of stbandoning the enterprise, 

- -;« after having continued fifty-six days before the town, dur- 

Dec. 26. ing which time he had lost upwards of thirty thousand men, 

SjiifThc^'' who died of diseases, or were killed by the enemy. TTic 

siege. Duke of Guise, as soon as he perceived the intention offthe 

Imperialists, sent out Several bodies both of cavalry and m^ 

fantry to infest their rear, to pick up stragglers, andi» sel»e 

every opportunity of attacking them with advantage* Sudh 

was the confusion with which tihey made Aeir retreat, that 

the French might have harassed them in the most cruel 

Ruinof the manner. But when they sallied out, a spectacle presented 

Imperial .^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ which extinguished at onte all hostile 

humanity rage, and melted them into tenderness imd compassion. Tne 
F^h. Imperial camp was filled with the sick and wounded, with 
the dead and the dying. In aU the different roads by which 
the army retired, numbers were found, who, having madte 
an effort to escsqie, beyond their strength, were left, when 
they could go no fiuther, to perish without assistance. This 
they received from their enemies, and were indebted to 
them for all the kind offices which their frfends had not tife 
power to perform. The Duke of Guise immediately order* 
cd proper refreshments for such as were dying of hunger; 
he appointed surgeons to attend the sick and wounded ; he 
removed such as could bear it into the adjacent villages ; and 
those who would have suffered by being carried so far, he 
admitted into the hospitab which he had fitted up in the city 
for his own soldiers. As soon as they recovered, he sent 
them home under an escort of soldiers, and with money to 
bear their charges. By these acts of humanity, which were 
uncommon in diat age, when war was carried on with greater 
rancour and ferocity than at present, the Duke of Guise 
completed the fame which he had acquired by his gallant 
imd successftd defence of Metz, and engaged those whom 
he had vanquished to vie with his own countrymen in exlid- 
. ling his name s. 

g Sleid. 375. 'Thuan. lib. xi. 3$9, &e. Pere Datiiel, Hist.de Fnmce, 
torn. iii. 392. Pere Daniers account of this siege is taken from 
the journal of the Sicur de Salignac, who was preaent. Natal. Comit. 
Hist. 129. 
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w To tll68^ calamities in Germany^ were added auch ufifoiv BOOK 
tunate events in Italy^ as rendered this the most disastrous ^ 
year in the Emperor's life. During his residence at Vil- i^^- 
lach, Charles had applied to Cosmo di Medici for the loan Bad situa- 
>^two hundred thousand croMms* But his credit at that em^ror'T 
time was so low, that in order to obtain this inconsiderable affairs in 
sum, he was obli^d to put him in possession of the princi- ^^^' 
pality of PiombinO) and by giving up that, he lost the foot- 
ing which he had hitherto maintained in Tuscany, and en- 
abled Cosmo to assume, for the future, the tone and deport* 
ment of a Prince altogether independent. Much about the 
time that his indigence constrained him to part with diis va« 
Juable territory, he lost Siena, which was of still greater 
.consequence, through the ill-conduct of Don Diego de 
Mendoza\ 

Siena, like most of the great cities in Italy, had long en- The tevolt 
joyed a republican government, under the protection of the 
Entire ; but being torn in pieces by the dissentions between 
the nobility and the people, which divided all the Italian 
4X>mmonwealths, the £M:tion of the people, which gsuned 
the ascendant, besought the Emperor to become the guar- 
dian of the administration which they had established, and 
admitted into their city a small body of Spanish soldiers^ 
whom he had sent to countenance the execution of the laws, 
knd to p!reserve tranquillity among them* The command of 
these troc^ was given to Mendoza, at that time ambassador 
for the £mperor at Rome, who persuaded the credulous 
multitude, that it was necessary for their security against 
any future attempt of the nobles, to allow him to build a 
citadel in Siena ; and as he flattered himself that by means 
of this fortress he might render the Emperor master of the 
ci^, he pushed on the works with all possible dispatch* But 
he threw off the mask too soon. Before the fortifications 
.were completed, he began to indulge his natural haughtiness 
and severity of temper, and to treat the citizens with great 
insolence. At the same time the soldiers in garrison being 
paid as irregularly as the Emperor's ti:oop6 usually were^ 

h Tfauan. lib. xi. Z70, 
VOL. HI. 2 Q 
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BOOK lired almoBt at dbcretiQii npom the inhahttaiM^Hy mi were 
^^' guilty of many acts oi licence and oppreaaioiu 

1552- 

Tiie ^te- These injuries awakened the SKenese to a sense of their 
tSTas^ danger. As they saw the necessity of exerting tlKmsehres^ 
ance of while the unfinished fortificadons of the citadel left diens 
^^ any hc^s of success, they applied to the French ambasaador 
at Rome, who readily promised them his master's protocr 
tion and assistance* At the same time foi^gettingtheir do«^ 
mestic animosities when such a mortal blow was aimed at 
the liberty and existence of the republic,, diey sent agents t(> 
the eidled noUes, and invited diem to oopcur with them kk 
saving their country from the servitude with which it waa 
threatened* As there was not a moment to lose, measures 
were concerted speedily, but with great prudence > and were 
executed with equal vigour. The citizens rose suddenly in 
arms ; the exiles flocked into the town from difierent parta 
with all their partisans, and what troops they could draw to* 
gether; and several bodies of mercenaries in die pay of 
France appeared to support them. The Spaniards, Aougk 
surprised, and much inferior in number, defended diena* 
selves with great courage ; but seemg no prospect of reli<^ 
and having no hopes of majntaintng their stalioii long in a 
half-finished fortress, they soon gave it up» The Sienese^ 
with the utnyMit alacrity, levelled it with the ground, diat n^ 
monument might remain of that odious structure, which had 
been raised in order to enslave them. At the same time re^ 
nouncing afl connexion with the Emperor, Aery sent ambas- 
sadors to thank the King of France as the restora*of their 
fiberty, and to entreat that he would secure to them the perw 
petual enjoyment of ihat blessing, by continuing his protec- 
tion to their republic ^ 

Descent of To these misfortunes, one stiff more htsi had almost sub* 
Sthe king, cc^d^d. The severe administration of Don Pedro de To» 
domofNa-ledo, viceroy of Naples, having filled that kingdom witi^ 
^ murmuring and disaflbction, the Prince of Sdemo^ the head 

of the mal-contents, had fled to tlie court of FWnce, ^ert 

i Peed Memorie de Siena, vtl Hi. p. 330. 26|. ThittA. 375b 377» Ice 
Farnta Hist. Venet. 2S7. Mem. de Ribier^ 434, &c. 
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«li nvfao bdre ffl*will to die Empeiw or Ma mbuftters were BOOK 
sore of finding protection and aitektance. That nohleroan, ' 

in the usual style of exiles, boasdng much of the number ^5^2. 
and powrsr of his partisaBs^ and of his great influence with 
4>em, prevailed on Hemy to diink of invading Naples, from 
an expectation of being joined by all those with whom the 
Prince of Sal^no held correspondence, or who were dissa- 
^fied.with Toledo^s govaianent. But diough the first hint 
^f this enterprise was suggested by the Prince of Salerno, 
Henry did not choose that its success should entirely depend 
^qion his being able to fulfil the promises which he had made. 
He iq^iBed ior aid to Solyman, whom he courted, after his 
teller's example,* as his most vigorous auxiliary against lb€ 
£mpeTor, ^mI solicited him to second his operations, by 
aending a powerful fleet into the Mediterranean. It was not 
difficult to obudn what he requested of the Sultan, who, at 
this time, was highly incensed agiunat the house of Austria, 
-on account of the proceedings in Hungary. He ordered an 
hundred and fifty ships to be equipped, that they might sail 
towands the coast of Naples„at whatever time Henry should 
Wme, wid ought Goopcsate with due French troops in dieir 
Stttempta i^kid that kingdom. The command of this fleet 
was given t9 die corsair Ihragut, an officer trained up under 
Berbarossa, and scarcely inferior to his master in courageiy 
in talents, or in good fortune. He appeared on the coast of 
Calabria ait /die time which had been agreed on, landed at 
aevefid places;i plundered and burnt seversd villages j and at 
last, castbg anchor an the bs^ of Nflfdes,fiiled that city with 
eonttematioii. But as the French fleet, detained by sotne 
ttcddent, which the contemporary historians have not esfr- 
l^mned, did not join the Turks according to concert, they, 
after wsuting twenty days, without hearing any tidii^ of 
it, set ssul for Constantin(^[^, and thus delivered die vice- 
roy of Naples from the terror of an invasion which be was 
not in a condition to have resisted K > 

Ab die French had never given so severe a check to the 1553. 
Sn^ror in any former campaign they expressed immode- ^^ ^"]^ 

k Tkuta. 375^ 380^ Mem. dc Ribier, ii. 408, Gisnone. 
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BOOK rate j<^ at die succete of their arms. Chailes hhns^, ao 
^^^^_JJ_^ customed to a long series of prosperity, felt the calamity most 
1553. sensibly, and retired from Metz into the Low-Countries, 
*^h ^ much dejected with die cruel reverse of fortune which af- 
state of his fected him in his declining age, when the violence of the 
•ff*""- gout had increased to such a pitch, as entirely broke the vi- 
gour of his constitution, and rendered him peevish, difficuh 
of access, and often incapable of applying to business* But 
whenever he enjoyed any interval cf ease, all his thoughts 
were bent on revenge ; and he deliberated, with the greatest 
solicitude, concerning the most premier meaqs of annoying 
France, and of effacing the stsun which had obscured the re« 
putadon and glory of his arms. All die schemes concern^ 
ing Germany, which had engrossed him so long, being dis* 
concerted by the peace of Passau, the affairs of the Empire 
became only secondary objects of atlendon ; and enmity to 
France was the predominant passkm which chiefly occupied 
his mind* 

Thevio- Th£ turbuleut amjbidon of Albert of Brandenbui^ exdt* 
c^dmnof ^^ violent commodoiis, which disturbed the Empire durizig 
Albert of this year. That Prince's troops having shared in die cal»» 
hm. ^' mides of the siege of Meta, were gready reduced in num)» 
ber. But die Emperor, jnt)mpted by gradtude for his di^ 
dnguished services on that occasion, or perhaps with a 
8ea*et view of fomenting divisions among the Princes of the 
Empire, having paid up all the money due to him, he was 
enabled with that sum to hire so many of the soldiers dis^ 
missed from die Imperial army, diat he was soon at the 
head of a body of men as numerous as ever. The bishops 
of Bamberg and Wurtzburg having solicited die Imperial 
chamber to annul, by its authority, the iniqiutous c<xiditions 
which Albert had compelled them to sign, that court unani- 
mously found all their engagements with him to be vmd in 
their own nature, because they had been extorted by force ; 
enjoined Albert to renounce all claim to the performance of 
diem ; and, if he should persist in such an unjust demand, 
exhorted all the Princes of the Empire to take arms against 
him as a disturber of the public tranquiliit}^ QTo this deci- 
sion, Albert opposed the confirmation of his transactionES 
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widi ike two prelates, wluch the Empoior hau} granted him. BOOK 
9s the reward of his having joined the Imperial anay at ^^' 
Al^^te ; and in order to intimidate his antagonists, as irell as. 1553 
to ocmvioGe them of his resolution not to relinquish his pre-' 
tensions, he put his troops m motion, that, he might secure, 
the territory in ques^n. Various endeavours were employ- 
ed, and many expedients proposed, in order to prevent the^ 
kindling a new war in Germany* But the same warmth ot 
temper wluch rendered Albert .turbulent and enterprising, 
inspiring him with the most sanguine hopes of success, evea 
in his wildest undntakings, he disdainfully rejected allxea* 
aonable overtures (^ accommodation* 

Upon this, the Imperial chamber issued its decree against He is con- 
him, and required die Elector of Saxony, together with se« f^run^ ^ 
vera! other Princes mentioned by name, to take arms in or- rial cham- 
der to cany it into execution* Matuice, apd those associ- ^^' 
ated with him, were not unwilling to undertake this scavice* 
They were extremely solicitous to maintain public order by 
stq)porting the authority of the Imperial chamber, and saw 
the necessity of giving a timely check to the usurps^ons of 
an ambitious Prince, who had no principle of. action but re- 
gard to hb own interest, and-no ^lEiotive to direct him but the 
impulse of/uiigov!»mable passicms* They had good reason 
to suspect, that the Emperor encouraged Albert in bis.ex* 
travagant and irregukr proceeding's, and secretly afforded 
him assistance, that, by raising hiui up to rival Maurice in 
power^ he might, in any future broil, make use of his assist- 
ance to.counti^balaiice and control the authority which the 
ioAfit had acquired in the .Empire K 

Th£8£ coDsulerations united the most powerful Prince^ ^ Aprils. 
in Germany in a league against Albert, of which Maurice ^c^yffm-' 
was declared gimeralissimo* This formidable confederacy, ed against 
however, wrought no change in Albert^s sentiments ; but as ^^'*u^ 
he knew that he could not resist so many princes, if he should Maurice 
allow them time to assemble their forces, he endeavoured, ^** ^^^ 

1 Sl^d. 585. Mem. de lUbier, ii. 442. Amoldi vita Manrit. ap. Men. 
ken. ii. 1242. 
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tliey might deme from their united power and nundii^r^s 
l$$3. ^^ ^' ^^ reason marched directly against Maurice, ^ 
enemy whom he dreaded most* It was happy for the aUie^^ 
that the conduct of their aifaira was commited to a Prince of 
such abilities. He, by his authority and examine, had ibn 
j^ired ihem with vigour ; and having carried on their pre« 
pannioos with a degree of rapidity ol which conied^:titei bo* 
dies are seldom capable, he was in condition to face Albert 
befiwre he could make any consideraUe progress* 

He attacks Their armies, which were neaily equal in number, each 

''"'«*' coDsistingof twenty-four thouaand men, met at Sieverhauoen, 

IB the dutchy of Lunenbiffg; and the vioknt animosity 

against each other^ which possessed the two leaders, did not 

suffer them to continue long inactive* The troops, inflam« 

June 9. ed with the same hostile ^ge, marched fiercefy^ to the com* 

bat ; they fought with the greatest (dbstinacy ; and as both 

generals were capaUe of availing themselves of every fa- 

1rourabl<^ occurrence, the battle remained long doubtful, each 

awl defeats gaining grooiid vt^n the other alternately* At last victory 

^' declared for Maurice, wha was superior in cavaky, and A|» 

berths army 8ed in confiision, leaving fiorur thousand dead.ia 

the field, and their camp, isiaggage, and artillery, in the hands 

c^ the tonquerors. The flJlies bought their victory dear^ 

their best troops suffered greatly, two sons of the Duke of 

Brunswick, a Duke of Lunenhurg, asnd many other persons 

lyot 18 kil- of distinctian, were among the number of the slain '"* But 

led in the ^D these were soon forgotten ; for Maurice himself, as be 

led up to a second charge a .body of horse which had been 

broken, received a wound with a pistoUbuliet in the belly, of 

which he died two days after the batde, in the thirty-second 

year of his age, and in the sixth after his attaining the dec-. 

toral dignity* 

His cha* Or all the personages who have appeared in the history 
of this active age, when great occurrences and sudden revo- 

m Historia pugns itifelicis inter Maurit. Be Albert. .Thorn. Wintzero 
auctore apud Scard. ii. 559- Sleid. 583. Ruscelli epistres aax Princes 
154. Amoldi vita Maurit. 1345. 
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ktioDS ctDed forA eztraordinaiy talents, to Tiew, and afibrd- BOOK 
€d them ftiQ opportiuitty to display themselves, Maurice may ^ ^' 
JQstly be ccmsidered «a the most remarkable* If his exor* ,,^, 
bitant ambition, his profound dissimulttion, and his unwar* 
rantahle usorpation of his Unsman's honours and dominions^ 
exdiide him from being praised as a virtuous man ; his pni* 
dence in concerting his measures, his vigour in executing 
diem, and die uniform success with which they were at* 
tended, entide him to the appellation ci a great Prince. At 
an age when impetuosity of spirit commonly predominates 
over political wisdom, when the highest effi>rt even of a ge» 
mus of the first order is to fix on a bold scheme, and to exr 
ccute it with promptitude and courage, he formed and con- 
ducted an intricate plan of policy, which deceived the most 
artful Monarch in Europe. At the very juncture when the 
: Emperor had attained, to almost unlimited despotism, Mau* 
I rice, with power seemingly inadequate to such an undertak- 
ing, compdiled him to- relinquish all his usurpations, and 
established not only the religious but civil liberties of Ger- 
many on such foundations as have hitherto remained unsha- 
ken* AUhough, at one period of his Ufe, his conduct excit- 
ed the jealousy of the Protestants^ and at another drew on 
him the resentment of the Roman Catholics, such was his 
stiasteriy address, that he was the only Prince of the age who, 
in any degree, possessed the confidence of both, and whom 
both lamented as the most able as well as faithful guardian 
of the constitution and laws of his country* 

The consternation which Maurice's death occasioned A^*'*^*^^- 

-, . tinuesthe 

among tus tnx>ps, prevented them from making the proper war. 
improvement of the victory which they had gained. Albert, 
whose active courage, and profuse liberality, rendered him the 
dariing of such military adventurers as were litde solicitous 
about the justice of his cause, soon re-assembled his broken 
&rces, and made fresh levies with such success, that he was 
qaickl3r at the head of fifteen thousand men, and renewed his 
dqiredations widi additional fury. But Henry of Bruns^ 
wick having taken the command of the allied troopa, defeat- 
ed him in a second batde, scarcely less bloody than the for- ^^P*- ^^ 
mer. Even then his courage did not sink, nor were his 
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 them very vigorous, to retrieve his aShits : But being kdd 

.2553^ under the ban of the Empire by the Imperial chamber^ be-' 

ing-driven by degrees out of all his hereditary t^ritoiiesy aa 

wieU as those whicb he had usurped ; being forad&en b^ m»* 

ny of his officers, and overpowered by the number of his 

He is dri- enemies, he fled for reftige into France. After having been, 

^^^ for a considerable time, the terror and scourge of Getlnatny^ 
he lingered out some years in an indigent and depead^ett 
state of exile, the miseries of which his restkas and arrogailt 

Jan. 13, spirit endured with die most indignant impatience. Upon 

1557. his death without issue, his territories, whidi had been sei«» 

-ed by the Princes who took arms against him, were reator- 

:ed, by a decree of the £mperc»*, to his coUateral heiis c^ the 

house of Brandenburgh 



«. 



Maurice's Mavrice having left only one daughter^ who was aftep* 
iST^stus ^^^ married to William Prince of Orange^ by whom sh* 
succeeds -had a son who bore his grandfather's name, and mfaerited 
electon?^ ^he great talents for which he was conspicuous, a i4oknt dis-^ 
dignity, pute arose concerning the succession to liis honours and.'t6r^ 
ritories. John Frederick, the degraded Elector, churned 
the electoral dignity, and that part of his patrimonii estate 
of which he had been violently stripped after the Smalkddi^ 
war. Augustus, Maurice's only brother, pleaded Ins right^ 
not only to the hereditary possessnons of their family^ battb 
the electoral dignity, and to the territcxies which Mauris 
had acquired. As Augustus was a Prince of considerable 
abilities, as well as of great candour and gentleness of -man- 
ners, the states of Saxony, forgetting the merits and suSi» 
mgs of their former master, declared warmly in his &vout* 
His pretensions were powerfully supported by the King of 
Denmark, whose daughter he had married^ and zealoodfr 
espoused by the King t>f the Romans, out of regard to Mai^ 
rice's memory. The degraded Elector, though secretty^ 
voured by his ancient ^lemy the Emperor, was at last oU^ 
edto relinquish his claim, upon obtaining a smaU^^MUitlon 
to the territories which had been allotted to him, together 

n Sleid. 592. 594. 599. 3truv. Corp. Hist. Germ. lOTS^ . 
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Ifith a stipulatioo, aeoHiag to his fimiily the eventual sue- BOOK 
cesskm, upon a fieiilure of male heurs in the Albertine line. ' 

That unfortunate, but magnanimous Prince, died next year, X553* 
soon after mtifyingthiB treaty of agreement; and the eleo 
toral dignity is still possessed by the descendants of Augus* 
tus^ 

DuftiMo these traoBactions in Germany, war was carried HottilttiM 
oa in the Low-Countties with considerable vigour. The q^^^^' 
£mpax>r, impatient to. efiace the stain which his igno- 
minious rqHibe at Mets left upon his military reputation, 
had an army early in the field, and laid- siege to Terouane. 
Though the town was of such importance, that Francis used 
lo call it one of the two piHovrs on which a King of France 
might sleep with security, the fortifications were in bad re- 
pair: Henry, trusting to what had happened at Metz, 
thought nothing more was necessary to rrader all the eflforts 
•of the enemy jdbcnrtive, than to reinforce the garrison with 
a consideraUe number of the young nobility. But d'£sse, a 
vet^^n officer who commanded them, being killed, and the 
Imperialists pushing the uege with great vigour and perse- 
verance, the place was taken by assault. That it mi^t not June 31. 
£J1 again into the hands of the French, Charles onlered not 
only the fortifications but the town itself to be razed, and the 
inhabitants to be dispersed in the adjacent cities. £lated 
with this success, die Imperialists iimnediately invested Hes- 
din, which, though defended with great bravery, was like- 
wise taken by assault, and such of the garrison as escaped 
the sword were made prisoners. The Emperor intrusted 
the conduct of diis siege to Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, 
Prince of Piedmont, who, on that occasion, gave the first 
ifisplay of those great talents for military command, which 
aoon entitled him to be ranked among the first gen^rab of 
the age, and fisicilitated his re-establishment in his hereditary 
dominions, the greater part of which having been over-run 
by Francis in his e^)edition9 into Italy, were still retained 
by 2Iemy^« 

oSleid.58r. Thuan.409. Struv. Corp. Hist. Gens* 
p Thusa. 411. Haraei Annales Brabant. 669. 
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_ of distinction, either kiUed or taken by the enemy, was no 

1553. inconsiderable calamity to France, and Qenry felt it v^ 

The pro- sensibly ; but he was still more mortified at the Emperor^s 

Imperial- having recovered his wonted superiority in the field so soon 

hts disqui- after the blow at Metz, which the French had represented 

French ^ ^^^ ^^ ^1^ power. He was ashamed too, of his own re« 

^*^S' missness and excessive security at the opening of the cam«^ 

paign ; and in order to repair that error, he assembled a nuk 

merous army, and led it into the Low-Countries* . 

Roused at the approach of such a fc»inidable enemy; 
Charles left Brussels, where he had been shut up so closely 
during seven months, that it came to be believed in many 
parts of Europe that he was dead ; and though he was so 
much debilitated by the gout that he could hardly bear the 
motion of a litter, he hastened to join his army« The eyes 
of all Europe were turned with expectation towards those 
mighty and exasperated rivab, between whom a decisive 
batde was now thought unavoidable. But Charies having 
prudendy declined to hazard a general engagement, and the 
violence of the autumnal rains rendering it impossible for 
the French to undertake any siege, they retired, without 
having performed any thing suitable to the great prepara* 
tions which they had made ^ 

The Impe- • The Imperial arms were not attended with the same 

rialists un- . ▼ i mi r i -r. * « 

successfttl success m Italy. The narrowness of the Emperors finan« 
in Ital/, |<e,s seldom allowed him to act with vigour in two different 
places at the same time ; and having exerted himself to the 
utmost in order to make a great effort in the Low-Countries, 
his operations on the other side of the Alps were propordon« 
ally feeble. The vicercyyr of Naples, in conjunction with 
Cosmo di Medici, who was gready alarmed at the introduc* 
tion of French troops into Siena, endeavoured to become 
master of that city. But, instead of reducing the Sienese, 
the Imperialists were obliged to retire abrupdy, in order to 
defend their own country, upon the appearfmc^ of the Turk- 

^ HiXXMS, 6f2. Thii»n.414» 
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nh fleets wbicb threatened the coast of Naples ; and the A O O s; 
French not only cstsMished themselves more firmly in Tus^ ' 

cany, but, by the assistance of the Turks, conquered a ^553, 
great part of the island of Coraica, subject at that time to 
the Genoes^'* 

The affairs of the house of Austria declined no less in and in 
Hungary during the course of this year. As the troops H""K^« 
which Ferdinand kept in Transylvania received their pay 
very irregularly, they lived almost at discretion upon the in* 
habitants ; and their insolence and rapaciousness gready dis- 
gusted ail ranks of men, and alienated them from, their new 
sovereign, who, instead of protecting, plundered his su]> 
jects. Their indignation at this, added to their desire of 
"revenging Martinuzzi's death, wrought so much upon a tur- 
bulent nobility^ impatient of injury, and upon a fierce peo]Je 
, prone to diange, diat they were ripe for a revolt. At that 
very juncture, their late Queen Isabella, together with her 
son, appeared in Transylvania. Her ambitious mind could 
not bear the solitude and inactivity of a private life ; and 
repenting quickly of die cession which she had made of the 
crown in the year one thousand five hundred and fifty-one, 
she left die place of her retreat, hoping that the dissatisfac- 
tion a£ the Hungarians with die Austrian government would 
prompt them once more to recognize her son's right to the 
crown. Some noblemen of great eminence declared imp 
mediately in his favour. The^Bashawof Belgrade, by Soly- 
man's order, espoused his cause in cq>position to Ferdinand ; 
the Spanish and German soldiers, instead of advancing 
against the enemy, mutinied for want of pay, declaring that 
they would march back to Vienna ; so that Castaldo, their 
S^fr^;r^<=^isftof«^n Transylvania to Issabdla ^^^ 
and the Turks, and to place himseli at the hejad of the mu- abandon 
tineers,^ that by his authority he might restrain them from Transyl- 
{Jundering the Austrian territories through wluch they pas- 
sed'. 

Ferdinand's attention was turned so entirely towards the Solyniaii't 
affairs of Germany, and his treasures so much exhausted by disu^s^ 
t Thuan. 417. s Thuiin. 430. 
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B O O It hid late ^ffi>rto in Hungary, that he made no attempt t6 rt*^ 
_ ' cover this valuaUe province, although a favourable opportunji* 



11553. ^ ^^ ^^ purpose presented itself, as Solyman was then &»» 
gaged in a war with Persia, and involved besides in dolneq^ 
tic calamities which engrossed and disturbed his mind* 
Solyman, though dbtinguished by many accomplishmen;!^ 
from the other Ottoman Princes^ had all the passions pecqh 
liar to that violent and haughty race. He was jealous of his 
authority, sudden as well a^ ftirious in his anger^ and suscept^ 
Ue of ^.that ragie and love which reigns in the £ast, aqd 
llietr&gic- often produces the wildest and most tragical effects. . JiS» 
of hi^^^^ favourite miBtre$s was a Circassian slave of exquisite beaju^ 
Musupha. .who bore him a son called Mustapha, whom, both cm s^ 
count of his birth'^right and his merit, he destined to b^ t]^ 
heir of his crown. Roxalana, a Russian captive, soouis^^ 
{>lan!ted the Circassian, and gained the Sultan's hearf. Hayings 
the address to retain the conquest which she had madje^ she 
lept possession of his love without any rival for many yeaci, 
during which she broughthim several sons and one daug^tor. 
All the happiness, however, which she derived lirom the up^ 
bounded sway that she had acquired over a monarch who^i 
one half of the world revered or dreaded, was embitter^ 
by perpetual reflections on Mustapha's accession to the throne, 
.and the certain death of her sons, who, she foresaw, would 
be immediately sacrificed^ according to the barbarous jetU 
lousy of Turkiish policy, to. the safety of the new Emperor. 
By dwelling continually on this melandioty idea, she came 
|p:adUally to view Mustapha as the enemy of her children^ 
alid }jo hate him with more than a stepmother's ilUwill. Thm 
prompted her to wish his destruction, in order to secure for 
one. of her Own soni the throne which was destined for him* 
Nor did she want either ambition to attempt such a high enr 
terprise, or the arts requisite for canying it into executioii. 
Having prevailed on the Sultan to give her only daughter ifi 
marriage to Rustan the grand Visier, she disclosed htr 
acheme to that crafty minister, who perceiving that it was 
hb own interest to co^c^rate with her, readily promised his 
assistance towards aggrandizing that branch of the royal line 
to wUch he was so nearly allied* 
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A& &ooiii as Roxabma had concerted Ker measiir<^8 with BOOK 
Has able confidant, she began to afiect a uronderful zeal for ^^ 
the Mahometan religion, to which Solyman was superstitious* j^^ 
fsy attached, and proposed to found and endow a royal mosque, 
a work of great expense, but deemed by the Turks meritori* 
>eus in the highest degree. The Mufti whom he consulted^ 
ai^roved much of her pious intention ; but, having been 
gained and instructed by Rustan, told her, that she being a 
ifove could derive no benefit herself from that holy deed, 
for all the merit of it would accrue to Solyman, the master 
whose property she was. Upon this she seemed to be ovei^ 
whelmed with sorrow, and to sink into the deepest melancho- 
ly, as if she had been disgusted with life and all its enjoy* 
Knents. Solyman, who was absent with the army, being in- 
formed of tiiis dejection of mind, and of the cause from 
which it proceeded, discovered all the solicitude of a lover 
to remove it, and by a writing under his hand declared her a 
free woman. Roxalana having gained this point, proceeded 
to build the mosque, and re-assumed her usual gaiety of 
spirit. But when Solyman, on his return to Constantinople, 
sent an eimuch, according to the custom of the seraglio, to 
bring her to partake of his bed, she, seemingly mtii deep 
regret, but in the most peremptory manner, declined to fol- 
low the eunuch, declaring that what had been an honour to 
ker while a slave, became a crime as she was now a free 
woman, and that she would not involve either the Sultan or 
herself in the guih that must be contracted by such an open 
violation of the law of their prophet. Solyman, whose pas- 
sion this difficulty, as well as the affected delicacy which 
gave rise to it, heightened and enflamed, had recouvse im- 
mediately to the Mufti for his direction. He replied, agree* 
My to the Koran, that Ro3talana's scruples were well-found- 
ed ; but added, artfully, in words which Rustan had taught 
him to use, that it wad in the Sultan's powerto remove these 
difficulties, by espousing her as his lawful wife. The amor- 
ous monarch closed eagerly with the proposal, and scdemnty 
married her, according to the form of the Mahometan ritual ; 
though by doing so he disregarded a maxim of policy which 
the pride of the Ottoman blood had taught all the Sultans 
since Bajazet I. to consider as inviolable. From his time, 
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BOOK none of the Turkish monarchs had married, because, when 

XI • • • 

_ he was vanquished and taken prisoner by Tamerlane, his 

lSS3k ^^^^ "^^ been abused with barbarous insolence by the Tar- 
tars. That no similar calamity might again subject the Ot- 
toman family to the same disgrace, the Sultans admitted 
none to their beds but slaves, whose dishonour could not 
bring any such stain upon their house. 

But the more uncommon the step was, the more it con- 
vinced Roxalana of the unbounded influence which she had 
acquired over the Sultan's heart ; and emboldened her to 
prosecute with greater hope of success, the scheme that she 
had formed in order to destroy Mustapha. This young 
Prince having been intrusted by his father, according to the 
practice of the Sultans in that age, with the government of 
several different provinces, was at that time invested with 
the administration in Diarbequir, the ancient Mesopotamia, 
which Solvman had wrested from the Persians, and added 
to his empire. In all these different commands, Mustapha 
had conducted himself with such cautious prudence as could 
give no offence to his father, though, at the same time, he 
governed with so much moderation as well as justice, said 
displayed such valour and generosity, as rendered him equal- 
ly die favourite of the people and the darling of the soldiery. 

There was no room to lay any folly or vice to his charge, 
that could impair the high opinion which his father entertain- 
ed of him. Roxalana's malevolence was more refined ; she 
turned his virtues against him, and made use of these as en- 
gines for his destruction. She often mentioned, in Soly- 
man's presence, the splendid qualities of his son ; she cele- 
brated his courage, his liberality, his popular arts, with ma- 
licious and exaggerated praise. As soon as she perceived 
that the Sultan heard these encomiums, which were often 
repeated, with uneasiness ; that suspicion of his son began to 
mingle itself with his former esteem ; and that by degrees 
he came to view him with jealousy and fear ; she intro- 
duced, as by accident, some discourse concerning the re- 
bellion of his father Selim against Bajazet his grandfather : 
she took notice of the bravery of the veteran troops under 
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Mustapha's command, and of the neighbomliood of Diaiv BOOK 

bequir to the territories of the Persian Sophi, Solyman's ' 

mortal enemy. By these arts, whatever remained of pater« 1553^ 
nal tenderness was gradually extinguished, and such pas- 
sions were kindled in the breast of the Sultan, as gave all ' 
Roxalana's malignant suggestions the colour not only of pro- 
bability but of truth* His suspicions and fear of Mustapha 
setded into deep-rooted hatred. He appointed spies to ob- 
serve and report all his words and actions ; he watched and 
stood on his guard against him as his most dangerous enemy. 

Having thus alienated the Sultan's heart from Mustapha, 
Roxalana ventured upon another step. She entreated Soly- 
man to sdlow her own sons the liberty of appearing at court, 
hoping that by gaining access to their father, they might, by 
their good qualities and dutiful deportment, insinuate them- 
selves into that place in his affections which Mustapha had 
formerly held ; and, though what she demanded was contra* 
ry to the practice of the Ottoman family in that age, the 
uxorious monarch granted her request. To all these female 
intrigues Rustan added an artifice still more subtle, which 
completed the Sultan's delusion, and heightened his jealousy 
9nd fear. He wrote to the Bashaws of the provinces adja- 
cent to Diarbequir, instructing them to send him regular in- 
telligence of Mustapha's proceedings in his government, and 
to each of them he gave a private hint, flowing in appear- 
ance from his zeal for their interest, that nothing "would be 
more acceptable to the Sultan than to receive favourable ac- 
counts of a son whom he destined to sustain the glory of the 
Ottoman name. The Bashaws, ignorant of his fraudulent 
intention, and eager to pay court to their sovereign at such 
an easy price, filled their letters with studied but fatal pa- 
pegyrics of Mustapha, representing him as a Prince worthy 
to succeed such an illustrious father, and as endowed with 
talents which might enable him to emulate, perhaps to equal, 
his fame. These letters were industriously shown to Soly* 
man, at the seasons when it was known that they would 
make the deepest impression. Every expression in recom- 
mendation of his son wounded him to the heart ; he suspect- 
ed his principal officers of being ready to favour the most 
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BOOK desperate attempts of a Prince whom they were so fond of 

praising ; and fancying that he saw them already assaulting 

1553. ^ throne with rebellious arms, he determined, while it was 

yet in his power, to anticipate the blow^ and to secure his 

own safety by his son's death. 

For this purpose, though under pretence of renewing thcr 
war against Persia, he ordered Rustan to march towards 
Diarbequir at the head of a numerous army, and to rid him 
of a son whose life he deemed inconsistent with his own safe* 
ty. But that crafty minister did not choose to be loaded 
with the odium of havmg executed this cruel order* As 
soon as he arrived in Syria he wrote to Solyman, that the 
danger was so imminent as called for his immediate pre* 
aence ; that the camp was full of Mustapha's emissaries ; that 
many of the soldiers were corrupted ; that the affections of 
all leaned towards him ; that he had discovered a negocia- 
tipn which had been carried on with the Sophi of Persia in 
order to marry Mustapha with one of his daughters ; that he 
already felt his own talents as well as authority to be inade- 
quate to the engencies of such an arduous conjuncture ; that 
die Sultan alone had sagacity to discern what resolution 
should be taken in diose circumstances, and power to carry 
that resolution into execution* 

This charge of courting the fiiendship of the Sophi, 
Roxalana and Rustan had reserved as the last and most en- " 
venomed of all their calumnies. It operated with the vio- 
lence which they expected from Solyman's inveterate abhor- 
l^nce of the Persians, and threw him into the wildest trans- ' 
ports of rage. He set out instandy for Syria, and hast- ' 
cned thither with all the precipitation and impatience of fear 
and revenge* As soon as he joined his army near Aleppo, 
and had concerted measures widi Rustan, he sent a Chiaus, 
or messenger of the court, to his son, requiring him to re- 
pair immediately to his presence. Mustapha, though no 
stranger to his step-mother's machinations, or to Rustan's 
malice, or to his fadier's violent temper, yet relying cm his 
0wn innocence, and hoping to discredit the accusations of 
Ids enemies by the promptitude of his obedience, followed 
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the messenger without delay to Ale|^. Hie moment he B O O K 
4rrived in the camp, he uras introduced into the Sultan's ' 

tent. As he entered it, he observed nothing that codd ^553. 
^ive him any alarm ; no additional c|t>wd of attendants, na 
body of armed guards, but the same order and silence which 
always reign in the Sultsm's apartments. In a few ininutes, 
liowever, several mutes appeared, at the sight of whom 
Mustapha, knowing what was his doom, cried with a loud 
voice, ^^ Lo, my death !" and attonpted to fly. The mutes 
rushed forward to seize him ; he resisted and struggled, 
demanding with the utmost earnestness to see the Sultan; 
^^d despair, together with the hope of finding protecttoa 
from the soldiers, if he could escape cut of the tent, animal 
ed him with such extraordinary strength, that, for some 
time, he baffled aU the efforts of the executioners. Sdty* 
man was within hearing of his son's cries, as well as of the 
npise which the struggle occasioned. Impatient of this de» . 
lay of his revenge, and struck with terror at the thoughts of 
Mustapha's escaping, he drew aside the curtain which di- 
vided the tent, and thrusting in hi» head, dhirted a fierce 
look towards the mutes, and, witii wild and threatening 
gestures, seemed to condemn their sloth and timidity. At 
sight of his father's furious and iiusyrelenting oounteuance, 
Mustapha's strength failed, and his courage forsook him ; 
the mutes fastened the bow-string about his neck,, and iii a 
moment put an end to his life* 

The dead body was exposed before the Sultan's tent. The 
soldiers gathered around it, and contemplating tliat moum^ 
.ful object with astonishment, and sorrow, and indignatioB, 
were ready^ if a leader had not been wanting, to have broke 
out into the wildest excesses of rage* After giving vent tx> 
the first expressions of their grief, they retired each man t6 
his tent, and shutting themselves up, bewailed in secret tiie 
cruel fate of their favourite ; nor was there dne of them wl» 
tasted food, or even water, during the remainder of that . 
day. Next moniing the same solitude and silence reigned 
in the camp ; and Solyman, being afraid that some dreadful 
storm would follow this sullen calm, in order to appease the 
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BOOK enraged soldiers, deprived Rustan of the seals^ ordered him 
' to leave the csunp, and nu$ed Achmet, a gallant oflBcer nuich 
1553. beloved in the army, to the dignity of Visier. This change, 
however, was made in concert with Rustan himself ; that 
crafty minister suggesting it as the only expedient which 
could save himself or his master* But within a few months^ 
when the resentment of the soldiers began to subside, and 
the name of Mustapha to b^ forgotten, Achmet was stran- 
gled by the Sultan's command, and Rustan reinstated in the 
office of Visier. Together with his former power, he re- 
' assumed the pkm for exterminaUng the race of Mustaph» 
which he had concerted with Rosalaiia ^ and as they were 
afraid that an only son whom Mustapha had left, might grow 
tip to avenge his death, they redoubled their acttvily, and 
by empbying the same arts against him which tbey had 
practised against his father, they inspired Solyman with the 
same fears, and prevailed on him to issue orders for putting 
to death that young innocent Prince* These orders were 
executed with barbarous zeal, by an eunuch, who was dis> 
patched to Bursp, the place where the Prince resided f and 
no rival was left to dispute the Ottoman throne with the sons- 
of Roxalana^ 



Charies 
projects s 
marriage 
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&is son and 
Mary of 
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Such tragical scenes, productive of so deep (fistress, sel* 
dom occur but in the history of die great monarchies of the 
East, where the warmth of the climate seems to give eveiy 
emotion of the heart its greatest force, and the absolute 
power (^ sovereigns accustoms and enables them to gratify 
all their passions without control. While this interesting 
transaction in the court of Solyman engaged his whol^ at- 
tention, Charles was pursuing, with the utmost ardour, a 
new scheme for aggrandizing his family. About this tim£, 
Edward the Sixth of England, after a short reign, in which 
he displayed such virtues as filled his subjects with ^anguine 
hopes of being happy imder his govenunent, and made them 
bear with patience all that they suffered from the weakness. 



t Augerii Gislenii Busbequii Legationis Turcica Epistdip iy. FraB<* 
1615. p. 37. Thuan. lib. 12. p. 433. Mem. de Ribler^ U. 457- Maiiro- 
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itkt dissendotts, and the ambition of the ministers who as- B O O K 
sumed the admmistration during his minority, was seised ^'^ 
with a lingering distemper which threatened his life. The j^^^g 
Emperor no sooner received an accoimt of this, than his 
ambition, ahrays attentive to seize cveiy opportmiity of ac- 
quiring an increase of power, or of territories, to his son^ 
suggested the thought of adding England to his other king- 
dpms, by the marriage of Philip widi the Princess Mary^ 
the heir of Edward's crown. Being apprehensive, however, 
that his son, who was then in Spain, might decline a match 
with a Princess in her thirty-eighth year, and eleven years 
elder than himself^ ; Charles determined, notwithstanding 
his own age and infirmities, to make ofier of himself as a 
husband to his cousin* 

But though Msoy was so fiir advanced in years, and desti- To wHidn 
tute of every charm either of person or manners that could ^^j^i, 
¥^m section, or command esteem, Philip, without hesitation, consent, 
gave his consent to the match proposed by his father^ axkd 
was willing, according to the usual maxim of Princes, to 
sacrifice his inclination to his ambition. In order to insure 
the success of his scheme, the Emperor, even bef(»:e Ed- 
ward's death, begsm to take such steps as might facilitate it. 
Upon Edward's demise, Mary mounted the throne of Eng- 
land ; the pretensions of the lady Jane Gray proving as un- 
fortunate as they were ill-founded^. Charles sent immedi- 
ately a pompous embassy io London to congratulate Mary 
on her accession to the dirone, and to propose the alliance 
with his soft. The Queen, dazzled with the prospect of The senti- 
marrying the heir of the greatest Monarch in Europe ; fond yi^^ 3^„^| 

^ t)f uniting more closely with her mother's family, to which of thcEng*. 

. she had Hfeen always warmly attached^ and eager to secure ^g^adf 
the powerful jud which she knew would be necessary towards i^- 
carrying on her favourite scheme of re-establishing ' the 
Romish religion in England, listened in the most favouraUe 
manner to the proposal. Among hei* subjects, it met with 
a very different reception. Philip, it was weH known, con* 
ttended for all the tenets of the church of Rome with a san- 

u Palav. Hist. Council. Trid. v. ii. c. 13. p. 150. 
.% Carte'i Hist, of Enj;lacnd, iii. SST. 
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B O O K guinaiy zeal which exceeded the measure even of Spatush 
' bigotry: this alarmed all the numerous partisans of the Re- 
1553. formation* The Castilian haughtiness and reserve were far 
from being acceptable to the English, who, having several 
times seen their throne occupied by persons who were bom 
subjects, had become accustomed to an unceremonious and 
familiar intercourse with their sovereigns. They could not 
think, without the utmost uneasiness, of admitting a foreign. 
Prince to that influence in their councils, which the husband 
of their Queen would naturally possess* They dreaded, 
both from Philip's over-bearing temper, and from the ma-gimf 
of the Spanish monsu-chy which he had imbibed, that he 
would infuse ideas into the Queen's mind, dangerous to the . 
liberties of the nation, and would introduce foreign troops 
and money into the kingdom, to assist her in any attempt 
against them* 

The House FiTLt of these apprehensions, the House of Commons^ 
mons^K- though in that age extremely obsequious to the will of their 
monstrate Monarchs, [Resented a warm address against the Spanish : 
*^*"*' *^' match ; many pamphlets were published, representing the 
dangerous consequences of the alliance with Spain, and de- 
scribing Philip's bigotry and arrogance in the most odious 
c(^urs« But Mary, inflexible in all her resolutions, paid no 
regard to the remonstrances of her Commons, or to the senti* 
ments of the people. The Emperor, having secured, by 
Various arts, the minbters whom she trusted most, they ap- 
proved warmly of the match, and large sums were remit- 
ted by him in order to gain the rest of the council. Cardi- 
nal Pole, whom the Pope, immediately upon Mary's acces- 
sion, had dispatched as his legate into England, in order to . 
reconcile his native country to the see of Romoi was de- 
tained by the Emperor's command at Dillinghen in Germa- 
ny, lest by his presence he should thwart Philip's pretensions, 
and em]doy his interest in favour of his kinsman Courtnay 
Eari* of Devonshire, whom the English ardendy wished 
their sovereign to choose for a husband^. 

Themtr- As the negociation did not admit of delay, it was carried 

ty*^nd«d- forward with the greatest rapidity, the Emperor agreeing, 

ed. 

;^ Carte, ill. 388, 
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^i>tdioat hesitation^ to every ardcle in favour o£ England, BOOK 
which Maiys ministers either represented as necessary to ^^' 
sooth tfie people and reconcile them to the match, or that j^*^ 
'^'v^as suggested by their own fears and jealousy of a foreign 
master. The chief articles were, that Philip, during his Jan. 19. 
marriage with the Queen, should bear the tide of King of 
England, but the entire administration of affidrs, as well as 
the sole disposal of all revenues, offices, and benefices, should 
remain with the Queen; that the heirs of the marriage 
should, together with the crown of England, inherit the 
ddtchy of Burgundy and the Low-Countries ; that if Prince 
Charfes, Philip's only son by a former marriage, should die 
without issue, his children by the Queen, whether male or 
female, should succeed to the crown of Spain, and all the 
Emperor's hereditary dominions ; that, before the consum- 
mation of the marriage, Philip should swear solemnly, that 
he would retain no domestic who was not a subject of the 
Queen, amd would bring no foreigners into the kingdom that 
might give umbrage to the English ; that he would make no 
alteration in the constitution or laws of Engird; that he 
would not csarry the Queen, or any of the children bom of 
this marriage, out of the kingdom ; that if the Queen should 
die before him without issue, he would immediately leave 
the crown to the lawful heir, without claiming any right of 
administration whatever ; that in consequence of this mar- 
riage, England should not be engaged in any war subsisting 
"between France and Spain ; and that the alliance between 
France and England should remain in full force '• 

But this treaty, though both the Emperor and Mary*s Discontent 
ministers employed their utmost address in framing it so as J"^ * n^f 
to please tbfe English, was far from quieting their fears and the En^- 
jealousies. They saw that words and promises were a feeble *^^' 
security against the encroachments of an ambitious Prince, 
who, as soon as he got possession of the power and advanta- 
ges which the Queen's husband must necessarily enjoy, could 
easily evade any of the articles which either limited his au- 
ibority or obstructed his schemes. They were convinced 

zRymer*gFoed.Tol. XT. Srr. 393. Mem. de Ribier, it. 498. 
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ft O R diat dl« more favoiH^ble the conditions of the present treatf 
^ were to England, the more Philip would be tempted hereat 

1^4 ter to Violate them. They dreaded that England, like Na- 
pies, Milan, and the other countries annexed to Spain, would 
soon feel the dominion of that crown to be intolerably oppres- 
sive, and be constrained, as they had been, to waste its wesdth 
and vigour in wars wherein it had no interest, and from 
which it could derive no advantage. These sentiments pre- 
vailed so gener^y, that every part of the kingdom was fil- 
led with dboontent at the match, and with indignation against 
Wyat's in- fte advisers of it. Sir Thomas Wyat, a gentleman of 
turrsction. ^^^ note, and of good intentions towards the public, took 
advantage of this^ and roused the inhabitants of Kent to 
arms, in order to save their country from a foreign yoke. 
Great numbers resorted in a short time to his standard ; he 
fnarched to London with such rapidity, and the Qjiieen was 
so utterly unprovided for defence, that the as^ct of affairs 
was extremely threatening ; and if any nobleman of distinc- 
tion had joined the mal-contents, or had Wyat possessed 
talents equal, in any degree^ to the boldness of his enter- 
prise, the insurrection must have proved fatal to Mary's 
powen But vU. Wyat's measures were concerted with so 
little prudence, and executed with such irresolution, that 
many of his followers forsook him ; the rest were dispersed 
by an handfiol of soldiers ; and he himself was taken prison- 
er, without having made any effort worthy of the cause that 
he had imdertaken, or suitable to the ardour with which he 
engaged in it. He suffered the punishment due to his rash* 
ness and rebellion. The Queen's authority was confirmed 
and increased by her success in defeating diis inconsiderate 
attempt to abridge it. The lady Jane Gray, whose title the 
ambition of her relations had set up in opposition to that of 
the Queen, was, notwithstanding her youth and innocence^ 
brought to the scaffold. The lady Elizabeth, the Queen's 
sister, was observed with the most jealous attention. The 
treaty of marriage was ratified by the parliament. 

The mar- Philip landed in England with a magnificent retinue, 

hr^d^ ^' celebrated his nuptials with great solemnity ; and though he 

could not lay aside his natural severity and pride, or sttsume 
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gt*acious soul popular maimers, he endeavoured to ooaciliat^ BOOK 

the favour of die English nobility by his extraordinary ' 

liberality. Lest that should fail of acquiring him such in^ jj^ 
Auence in the government of the kingdom as he aimed at 
obtaining, the Emperor kept a body of twelve thousand meo 
on the coast of Flanders, in readiness to embark for £ng« 
land, and to support his son in all his enterprises* 

Emboldened by all these favourable circumstances, Mary Mary's 
pursued the scheme of eztirpatmg die Protestant religion JJ^^^JI^ 
out of her dominions, with the most precipitate seal. The the Pro- 
laws of Edward the siioh, in &vour of the Reformation, j|^^ -^ 
were repealed ; die Protestant clergy ejected ; all the forma Ens^and* 
and rites of the Popish worship were re-established ; the 
nation was solemnly absolved from die guik which it had 
contracted during the period of its apostacy, and was pub-> 
licly reconciled to the church of Rome by Cardinal Pole, 
who, immediately after the Queen's marriage, was permitted 
to continue his journey to England, and to exercise his le^ 
gatine functions with the most ample power. Not satisfied 
with having overturned the Protestant church, and re-esta^ 
blishing the ancient system on its ruins, Mary insisted diat 
all her subjects should conform to the same mode of wor- 
ship which she preferred ; should profess dieir faith in the 
same creed which she had approved ; and abjure every prac- 
tice or opinion that was deemed repugnant to either of them. 
Powers altogether unknown in the English constitudkm were 
vested in certain persons appointed to take cognizance of 
heresy, and they proceeded to exercise them with more than ^ 
inquisitorial severity. The prospect of danger, however, 
did not intimidate the principal teachers of the Protestant 
doctrines,' who believed that they were contending fortruths^ 
of the utmost consequence to the happiness of mankind. Th^ 
boldly avowed their sendments, and were condemned to 
that cruel death which the church of Rome reserves for its 
enemies. This shocking punishment was inflicted with that 
barbarity which the rancour of false zeal alone can inspire. 
The English, who are inferior in humanity to no people in 
Europe, and remarkable for the mildness of their public 
executions, beheld with astomshment and horror, persons 
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BOOR who had fiDed the most respectable stations in their church. 
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and who were venerable on account of their age, their piety, 
1554. s^^ ^^^^ literature, condenmed to endure torments to which 
their laws did not subject even the most atrocious crimi* 
nals* 

?** ^ch '^^^^ extreme rigour did not accomplish the end at which 
■he had to Mary aimed. The patience and fortitude with which these 
awrmoimt. niartyrs for the Reformation submitted to their suflFerings, 
the heroic contempt of death expressed by persons of every 
rank, and age, and sex, confirmed many more in the Protest** 
ant faith, than the threats of their enraged persecutors 
could frighten into apostacy* The business of such as were 
intrusted with trying heretics multiplied continually, and ap- 
peared to be as endless as it was odious. The Queen's 
ablest ministers became sensible how impolitic, as well as 
dangerous, it was to irritate the people by the frequent spec- 
tacle of public executions, which they detested as no less 
unjust than cruel* Even Philip was so thoroughly convinc- 
ed of her having run to an excess of rigour, that on this 
occasion he assumed a part to which he was litde accustom- 
ed) becommg an advocate for moderation and lenity \ 

The Eng. BuT, notwithstanding this attempt to ingratiate himself 
pf Fhilip!*' ^^ ^^ English, they discovered a constant jealousy and 
distrust of all his intentions ; and when some members, who 
had been gained by the court, ventured to move in the House 
of Commons that the nation ought to assist the Emperor, 
the Queen's father-in-law, in his war against France, the 
proposal was rejected with general dissatisfaction. A mo- 
tion winch was made, that the parliament should give its 
consent that Philip might be publicly crowned as the Queen's 
husband, met with such cold reception^ that it was instandy 
withdra¥m^. 

TheFrcnch The King of France had observed the progress of the 
©d"ft*rt^' Emperor's negociation in England with much imeasiness. 

tween Phi- » Godwin's Annals of Q; Mary ap. Kennet, v. ii. p. 329. Burnet's Hist. 

lip and of Reform, ii. 398. 305. 

^»7* b Carte's Hist, of England, iii. 3U. 



TtM^gjce^tdPcessipn pftenitc^es as w^aa reputation which B O O & 
las ^oemy would acqiure by the marriage of his ^n with ^^ 
the Queen of swch a powfirfid kipgdofla, was obvious and ^^^ 
f<^midable« He easily ippesaw fhj^t th^ £ngli$h» notwith- 
•Widlng all their fears and pr^qa^tpoi^s, would be soon 
dt:avm m to take part i& the 4}uarr^ otx the continent, and 
h^ iQpmpdl^d to act in subserviency to the Emperor's am^ 
Itttious schemes^ For this rieaaon, H^niy had g^ven it ip. 
dbtarge pf h^ sonbamud^ at the court pf I^ondon^ to «n^-i 
ploy all Ms address w orders df ftat or retard the treaty of 
anarrtage; and as there waa Aot, atthatlimje, any Priace of 
ihe fUood in France^ whoin h& .could pn^pse to the Qu^een 
as a husband, he instructed him to cooperate with such of 
Ae EngUdh as wisJbed i&eir sovereign fo marry one of her 
p!ijm »ilject^ But the Qu^teo's aidpur ^s^id precipitation i^ 
jdosing with the first ovjertures m favour of Philip, having 
Tendered aU his eisdeaarours ine&ctual, Henry was so far 
&om thinkii^ it fH-udjent to give any aid to .the English mat- 
contents, though .eamestHy solicited .by Wyat and their other 
ItadexB, who tempted him to *take them under his protec* 
tion, by offers of great advantage to France, that he conu* 
maaded his ambaasador to ocnxgratulate the Queen in dip 
warmefii tenns upon the 'suppression of the insurrection. 

Notwithstanding fliese external professions, Henry His prepa- 
•dreaded so much the consequence o( this alliance, which ^j^y-^oug 
more than compensated fcH* all the Emperor had lost in campaign. 
Germany, that he determined to carry on his military ope- 
laticMis, both in the Low-Countries and in Italy, with ex- 
traordmary vigour, in order that he might compel Charles 
to acce^ of an eqmtable peace, before his daughter-in-law 
could suik^unt the aversion of her subjects to a war on the 
continent, ai^d prevail on them to assist the Emperor either 
with money 6r troops. For this purpose he exerted himself 
to the utmost in ordo* to have a numerous army early a&^ 
•embled on the fixmtiers of the Netherlands, and while one 
part of it laid waste the open country of Artois, the main 
body under the Constable Montmorency, advanced loy- 
wards the provinces of Liege and Hainault by the forest of 
Acdenues* 
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BOOR The campaign was opened with the siege of Mar^elrxi^ 
^ burgh, a town which the Queen of Hungary, the governess 



1554. ^^ ^^ Low-Countries, had fortified at great expense ; but, 

The pro- being destitute erf a sufficient garrison, it surrendered in six 

fj^g.** " days* Henry, elated with this success, put himself at the 

June 28. }iQ2i^ of his army, and investing Bouvines, took it by assault; 

after a short resistance* With equal faciUty he became 

master of Dinant ; and then taming to the left, bent his 

Thecmpe- march towards the province of Artois. The large sums 

able to ob- which the Emperor had remitted into England had so ex- 

struct it. hausted his treasury, as to render his preparations at this 

juncture slower and more dilatory than usuaL He had no 

body of troops to make head against the French at their 

first entrance into his territories ; and though he drew to^ 

getherall the forces in die country in the utmost hurry, and 

gave the command of them to Emanuel Philibert of Savoy^ 

they were in no condition to face an enemy so far'5upei:ior 

in number. The Prince of Savoy, however, by his activi^ 

ty and good conduct, made up for his want of troops* fij 

watching aU the motions of the French at a distance^ and 

by choosing his own posts with skm, he put it out of their 

power either to form any siege of consequence, or to attack 

him* Want of subsistence soon obfiged them to fall back 

towards their own frontiers, after having burnt all the open 

towns, and having plundered the country through which 

they marched with a cruelty and licence more becoming a bor 

dy of light troops than a royal army led by a great monarch* 

TheFrench ^u*^ Henry, that he might not dismiss his af my without 
investRen- attempting some conquest adequate to the great preparations^ 
as well as sanguine hopes, with which he had opened the 
campaign, invested Renti, a place deemed in that age of 
great importance, as, by its situation on the confines of Artob 
and the Boulonnois, it covered the former province, and 
protected the parties which made incursions into the latter* 
The tpwn, which was strongly fortified and provided with a 
numerous garrison, made a gallant defence; but being 
warmly pressed by a powerful army, it must soon have yield- 
ed. The. Emperor, who at that time enjoyed a short i»- 
terval of ease from the gout, was so solicitous to save it. 
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liiat, aldiough he could bear no other motion but that of a b O O K 
litter, he instantly put himself at the head of Us army, ^1* 
which having received several reinforcements was now 
strong enough to approach the enemy. The Frei^ch were 
eager to decide the fate of Renti by a battle, and expected 
it from the Emperor's arrival in his camp ; but Cbaries avoid- 
ed a general action with great industiy, a^d as he had no* 
thing in view but to save the town, he hoped to accomplish 
that, without exposing himself to tbe consequepces of such 
a dangerous and doubtful eveqjt. 

Notwithstanding all his precautions, a dispute, about An action 
a post which both armies endeavoured to seize, brought on JjJc^wo 
an engagement which proved almost general. The Duke of armies. 
Guise, who.commanded the wing of the French which stood ^^^' ^^ 
the brunt of the combat, displayed valour and conduct wor* 
thy of the defender of Metz; the Imperialists, after an ob- 
stinate struggle, were repulsed ; the French remained mas- 
ters of the post in dispute ; and if the Constable, either, 
fropi his natural caution and slowness, or from unwillmgness 
to support a rival whom he hated, had not delayed bringing 
up the main body to second the impression which Guise had 
made, the rout of the enemy must have been complete,. 
The Emperor notwithstanding the loss which he had sus- 
tained, continued in the same camp ; and the French being 
straitened for provisions, and finding it impossible to car- 
ry on the siege in the face of an hostile army^ quitted their 
intrenchments. They retired openly, courting the enemy 
to approach, rather than shunning an engagement. 

But Charles having gained his end, suffered them to The Impe- 
march oflF unmolested. As soon as his troops entered their "^" «•'"" 
own country, Henry threw garrisons into the frontier towns, cardy. 
and dismissed the rest of the army. This encouraged the 
Imperialists to push forward with a considerable body of 
troops into Picardy, and by laying waste the country with fire 
and sword, they endeavoured to revenge themselves for the 
ravages which the French had committed in Hainault an4 
Artois ^. But, as they were not able to reduce any plac^ 

c Thuan. 460, Sec. Haraci Ann. Brab. 674. 
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B* d O K of itnpoitance, thtj gained nodiiiig. more 4ian die etie]i»f 
^^' had done by diis crtid and inglorious method of carrjriiig oa 
155*. ^® war. 

Affairs of The arms of France Were stiH more uilsuctessfid in Italy. 
t^iy- The footing which the French had acquired in Siena, oc*- 
casioned much tineasinesa to Cosmo di Medici, the most 
sagacious and enterprising of all th6 Itfdian Princes. He 
dteaded the neighbourhood of a powerful people, to Whom 
all who favoured the ancient republican government in Flo- 
rence would have recourse, as to their natural protectors, 
against that absolute authority which the Emperor had emb- 
Costno di bled him to'u&urp ; he khew how odious he was to the French, 
Medic!*fc oh account of his attachment to the Imperial party, and he 

schemes ., r r y » 

with re- foresaw that, if they were permitted to gather strength in 
gard to Si- Siena, Tuscany wbidd soon feel fhe effects of their resent- 
ment. For these reason^, he Wished with the utmost so^ 
licitude for the expulsion of tlie French otit bf the Sieiie^, 
before they had time to establish themselves thoroughly in 
the country, or to receive such reinforcements from France 
as would render it dangeroUs to attack them. As this, hoW-^ 
ever, was properly the Emperor^s business, who was callod 
by his interest sis Well as honour to dislodge diose formidable 
intruders into the heart of his dominions, Cosino laboiired 
to throw the whole burden of the enterprise on him ; and 
oh that account had given no assistance, during the tar* 
mer campaign, but by advancing some small sums of iho« 
ney towards the payment of the Imperial troops. 

tie nego« Bul* as the defence of the Netherlands engrossed all the 

ti^^empe-^ Emperor's attention, and his remittances into England had 

tor, drained his treasury, it Was obvious that his operations in 

Italy would be extremely feeble ; and Cosmo plainly {>ercciv* 

ed^ that if he himself did not tiJce part openly in the war, 

ahd act with vigour, die French would scarcely meet with 

any annoyance. Ab hi6 situation rendered this resc^ation 

necessary and unavoidable, hi^ ne^ care was to execnue it 

In such a manner, that he might derive ftt>m it some other 

^ 'Advantage, beside diat Of driving the French out of hh 

neighbourhoods With this view, he dispatched an envoy 
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ib ChsAtSy offering to declare wsff against France, and td M O O ft 
tieduce Siena at Kis cnrn charges, on condition that he should ^^* 
be repaid whatever he might expend in the enterprise, and 
^ permitted to retain dt his conqoests until his demands 
were folly satisfied. Chttrles, to whom, at this juncture, the 
war against Siena was am mtoln^le burden, and who had 
neither expedient nor resource that could enable him to car* 
ty it on^ with proper vigour, closed gladly with this ov6r* 
ture ; and Cosmo, well acquainted with the low state of die 
Imperial finances, flattered himself that the Emperor, find- 
ing it impossible to reimburse him, would sufer him to 
keep quiet possession of whatever places he should cd&- 
^uer^i 

Full of these hopes, he made great preparations fi^r war. Enters intt 
-and as the French King had turned the strength c( his arm s JJ^n^*^^ 
agamst the Netherlands, he did not despair of assembling 
auch a body of men as would prove more than a sufficient 
match for any force which Henry could bring into the field 
in Italy. He endeavoured, by giving one of his daughters 
to the Pope's nephew, to obtain assistance from the holy see, 
or at least to secure his remaining neutraL He attempted 
to detach the Duke of Orsini, whose family had been long 
attached to die French party, from his ancient confederates, 
by bestowing on him another of his daughters ; and what G»vc» the 
was of greater consequence than either of these, he engag- of hisarmj 
ed John James Medecino, Marquis of Marignano, to take ^^ McdccU 
the command of his army*. This (^cer^ from a very low 
<:ondition in life, had raised himself, through all the ranks 
'of service, to high command, and had displayed talents, and 
acquired reputation in war, which entided him to be placed 
rm a level with the greatest generals in diat martial age. 
Havihg attained a station of eminence so disproporticMnate 
to his birth, he laboured widi a fi^nd solicitude to conceal 
hts original obscurity, by giving out tl«Kt he was descended 
of the &mlly of Medici, to which honom' the casual resem- 
bhnce of his name wad bis only pretension. Cosmo, happy 
•ihat he coidd gratify him at such an easy rate, flattered his 

d Adriani Istoria de suoi tempi, vol. i. 662. 
e Adtiani Istoria, vol. i. p. 663 
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|l O O K vaifity in this point, acknowledged him as a relation, and* 
^^' permitted him to assume the arms of his family : Medecinoy 
^^ eager to serve the head of tliat family of which he now con- 
sidered himself as a branch, applied with wonderful zeaL 
and assidui^ to nuse troops ; and as, during his long service, 
he had acquired great credit with the leaders of those merce- ' 
nary bands which formed the strength of Italian armies, he 
engaged the most eminent of them to follow Cosmo^s stand- 
ard. 

Peter To oppose this able general, and the formidable army 

intrusted ^^'^^^ ^^ had assembled, the King of France made choice 
with the of Peter Strozzi, a Florentine nobleman, who had resided 
^ ^Y^ long m I* ranee as an exile, and who had risen by his merit 
French ar- to high reputation, as well as command in the army* He 
^y^^. ^ 7- ^3g jjjg 3QJJ Qf Philip Strozzi, who, in the year one thousand 

five hundred and thirty-seven, had concurred with such ar- 
dour in the attempt to expel the family of Medici out of 
Florence, in order tore-establish the ancient republican form 
of government ; and who had perished in the undertaking. 
The son inherited the implacable aversion^to the Medici, a& 
well as the same enthusiastic zeal fyr the liberty of Florence^ 
which had animated his father, whose death he was impa* 
tient to revenge. Henry flattered himself that his army 
would make rapid progress under a general whose zeal to 
promote his interest was roused and seconded by such pow- 
erful passions ; especially as he had allotted him, for the 
scene of action, his native country, in which he had many 
powerful partisans, ready to facilitate all his operations. 

The im- ^ BuT how specious soever the motives might appear which 

^f this induced Henry to make this choice, it proved fatal to the 

choice. interests of France in Italy. Cosmo, as soon as he heard 

that the mortal enemy of his family was appointed to take 

the command in Tuscany, concluded that the King of France 

aimed at something more than the protection of the Sienese, 

^od saw the necessity of making extraordinary efforts, not 

merely to reduce Siena, but to save hitnself from destruc* 

^on ^ At *the same time, the Cardinal of Ferrara, who had 

-f Pecci Memcxrie di Siena, voL iv. p* 103» &c. 
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the entire direction of the French aflfairs in Italy, considered BOOK 
Strozzi as a formidable rival in power, and in order to pre- ' 

vent his acquiring any increase of authority from success, ^55^ 
he was extremely remiss in supplying him either with mo- 
ney to pay his troops, or with provisions to support them. 
Stroz^i himself, blinded by his resentment against the Medi- 
ci, pushed on his operations with the impetuosity of revenge, 
rather than with the caution and prudence becoming a great 
general. 

 
At first, however, he attacked several towns in the ter- The battle 
ritory of Florence with such vigour as obliged Medecino, in •^ MarcU 
order to check his progress, to withdraw the greater part of 
his army from Siena^ which he had invested before Stroz- 
zi's arrival in Italy^ As Cosmo sustained the whole burden 
of military operations, the expense of which must soon have 
exhausted his revenues ; as neither the viceroy of Naples 
nor governor of Milan were in condition to aflford him any 
effectual aid ,* and as the troops which Medecino had left in 
the camp before Siena could attempt nothing against it dur- 
ing his absence $ it was Strozzi's business to have protract- 
ed the war, and to have transferred the seat of it into the 
territories of Florence ; but the hope of ruining his enemy 
by one decisive blow, precipitated him into a general en- •A.ugu&t 3. 
gagement riot far from Marciano. The armies were nearly 
equal in number ; but, ,a body of Italian cavalry, in which ^" which 
Strozzi placed great confidence, having fled without making j^^e defeac<* 
any resistance, either through the treachery or cowardice ed. 
of the officers who commanded it, his infantry remained ex- 
posed to the attacks of all Medecino's troops* Encouraged, 
however, by Strozzi's presence and example, who, after re- 
ceiving a dangerous wound in endeavouring to rally the ca- 
valry, placed himself at the head of the infantry, and mani- 
fested an admirable presence of mind, as well as extraor- 
dinary valour, they stood their ground widi. great firmness, 
and repulsed such* of the enemy as ventured to approach 
them. But those gallant troops being surrounded at last on 
every side, and torn in pieces by a battery of cannon which 
Medecino brought to bear upon them, the Florentine caval- 
ry broke in on their flanks, and a general rout ensued. 
Strozzi, faint with the loss of blood, arid deeply affected 
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HOOK with (iie fatal ccmsequeoces c^ hii own rasimess, iouod tbe 
^^^^^^^^^^^ jQtmost diffijcuky in maJung his escape wiA a handM of 
US4. naen«^. 



Medecino 

besieges 

Siena, 



which is 
radiantly 
'defended 
by the ci- 
tizens^and 
Monlac 



Medecino returned immediately to the siege 4f Siena 
with his victonous f(»:ces, and as Strozzi could not, after 
the greatest efforts of activity, collect as vaamf mm as t» 
form the af^arance of a regular ana&y^ he had leieaire to carr- 
ry on his approaches against the town without molestation* 
But the Sienese, instead of sinking into despair upon this 
cruel disappointment of their only hope of obtaining relief, 
jxrepared to defend themselves to the utmost extremity, with 
that undaunted fortitude which the k>ve of liberty alone caa 
inspire. This generous resolution was warmly seconded by 
MqdIuc, who commanded the Frencb garrison in the town* 
The active and enterprising courage whic^ he l;iad dis|^yed 
on many occasions, had procured him this command ; and 
as he had ambition which aspired at the highest military 
dignities, without any pretensions to attain them but what 
•he could derive from merit, he determined to distinguish 
his defence of Siena by exti:aordinary efforts of valour and . 
pesrseverance* For this purpose, he repaired and strengthen-, 
ed the fortifications with unwearied industry ; he trained . 
the dudaens to the use of arms, and accustomed them to go 
dirou^ the fatigues and dangers of service in common wit^ 
the sokliers ; and as the enemy were extremely stiict in. 
gusir£ng all the avenues to the city, he husbanded the pro-^.: 
visions in the magazines with the most parsimonious ecpno-., 
my, and prevailed on the soldiers, as wdU as the citizens, 
to restrict themselves to a very moderate daSy allowance for 
their subsistence. Medecino, though his army was not nu- 
merons enough to stomi the town by open force, ventured . 
twice to assa\dt it by surprise ; but he was received each 
time with so much spirit, and repulsed widi such loss, as. 
discouraged him from repeating the attempt, and left him 
no hopes of reducing the town but by famine* 



Medecino WiTH this view, he fortified his own camp with great care, 

the »?cge occupied all the posts of strengdi round the place, and having 

into a ^ 
blockade. 
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entirely cut off the besieged frdm any commumcatioii with BOOH 
^e adjacent countiy, he waited patiently until necessity ^^ 
should compel them to open their gates. But their enthusias- -^^ ' 
tic zeal for liberty made the citizens despise the distresses 
Qccasioned by the scarcity of provisions, and supported them 
long under all the miseries of famine : Monluc, by his ex- 
ample and exhortations, taught his soldiers to vie lyith them 
in patience and abstinence ; and it was not until they had 
withstood a siege of ten months, until they had eaten up all 
the horses, dogs, and other aniinals in the place, and were 
reduced almost to their last morsel of bread, that they pro- 
posed a capituladon. Even then they demanded honourable 1555. 
terms ; and as Cosmo, though no stranger to the extremity 
of their condition, was afraid that despair might prompt 
them to venture upon some wild enterprise, he immediately 
granted them conditions more favourable than they could 
have expected* 

The capitulation was made in the Emperor's name, who April 32. 
engaged to take the republic of Siena under the protection obUKedbr 
of the Empire ; he promised to maintain the ancient liber- famine to 
ties of the city, to allow the magistrates the full exercise of ^^" **^ 
their former authori^, to secure the citizens in the undisturb- 
ed possession of their privileges and property ; h^ granted 
an ample and unlimited pardon to all who had borne arms 
against him ; he reserved to himself the right of placing a 
garrison in the town, but engaged not to rebuild the citadel 
without the consent of the citizens* M onluc and his French 
gairison were aUowed to march out with all the honours of 
war. 

M EDECiNO observed the articles of capitulation, as far as 
depended on him, with great exactness. No violence or in« 
suit whatever was offered to the inhabitants^ and the French 
garrison was treated with all the respect due. to their spirit 
and bravery. But many of the citizens su^ecting^ from Many of 
the extraordinairy facility with which they had obtained such rertrc*^^*^ 
favourable conditions, that the Emperor, as well as Cosmo, Mom^-AU 
would take the first opportunity of violating them, and dis* * 
daining to possess a precarious liberty, which depended ott 
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BOOK the wiH of another, afcatidcMicd tke place of their Mtii^^ 
and accompanied the French tx> Monte- AkiBO, Porto Ercoky 



isss, ^"^ Other small towns in die territory of the republic The^ 

and esta- established, in Monti-Aldno, the same model of goveilf 

govern- ment to which they had been accustomed at Siena, and stjjl* 

mem there, pointing magistrates with th« same titles and jurisdictioity 

solaced themselves with this image of their ancient liber^* 

Hardships The fears of the Sienese concerning the &te of their 
Acchizens countTV Were not imaginary, or their saq>ic]ion of the £Bft> 
of Siena peror and Cosmo ill-founded i for no sooner had the Imperi- 
icctt^"^ al troops taken possession of the town, than Cosmo, widibut 
regarding the articles of capitulation, not only displaced .tiie 
magistrates who were in office, and nominated new> ones 
devoted to his own interest, but commanded all the citizeiis 
to deliver up their arms to persons whom he qipoinledl6 
receive them. They submitted to the former from necesf- 
ty, though with all tiie reluctance said regret which men as- 
custonaed to libertyieel in obeying die first commanda of ..'a 
master. They did not yield the same tame obediences to 
the latter ; and many persons of distinction, rather than de- 
grade themselves, from the rank of firemen to tihe condition 
of slaves, by surrendering their arms, fied to their countfymbn 
at Monte- Alcino, and chose to endure all tiie hardships and en- 
counter all the dangers which they had reason to expeet in ihkt 
new station, where they had fixed the seat of their TOpiifalic 

Cosmo at- CosMo, not reckoning himself secure while suoh numbers 

**f^" *^'* of implacable and desperate enemies were setded^ ia llis 

ictifcd. neighbourhood, and retained any degree of power« 9oUfi|t« 

ed Medecino to attack them in their different plates of-t^e* 

treat, before tiiey had time to recruit their strengtii aod .qfi^ 

rits, after the mimy calamities which they had suffered, ^e 

prevailed on him, though his army was mwch w^ab^Qed |)y 

hard duty during die siege of Siena, tb invest Poi^ Si'^^l^ ; 

and the fortifications being both slig^ and incomplete, ^t 

June 13. besieged were soon compelled to open their gales* > An-jn* 

es^pected order, whidi Medecino received from the Emperor 

to de^h the greater part of his troops into Piedmont, pre- 

irented farther operations, and pf^mitted tbe Si^ese e^es 
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lb TecrHe fitxr some time undutturbed m Monle-Aldiio* Bat BOOH 
Atir ui^ppy coiuittyincQ yirbfo remained at Siena, were not ^^ 
yet at the end of their suiferkigs 1 tor the Emperor, instead ^^^ 
0f^ ftdbering to the articles of ci^t»h^on, granted his scm 
-Philip the investiture of that cily and all its dependencies ; 
mtid Francis de Toledo, in the name of their new master, 
fkPoceeded to settle the civil and military government, treated 
them like a conquered people, and subjected them to the 
'Spanirii yoke, without paying any regard whatever to their , 
privileges or ancient form of government^. 

Trk Imperial aimy in Piedmont had been so feeble for Opmtiont 
some time,and itscommander so inactive, that the Emperor, I^^Qf.'^ 
in order to give vigour to his operations in that quarter, 
found it necessary not only to recal Medecino's troops from 

. Tuscany while in the career of conquest, but to employ in 

- Piedmont a general of such reputation and abilities, as might 
counterbalance the great militaiy talents of the Marechal 

>Brissac, who was at the head of the French forces in that 

c€oiintry« 

Hs pitched on the Duke of Alva for that purpose ; but Charicsap- 
, diat choice was as much the effect of a court intrigue, as of ^^ ^r^ 
his winioii with respect to the Duke's merit. Alva had Alva gene- 
long made court to Philip with the utmost assiduity, and had |^'"'"^ 
endeavoured to work himself into his confidence by all the 
insinuating arts of which his haughty and enflexible nature 
was capaUe. As he nearly resembled that Prince in many 
fSeatnres of his character, he began to gain much of his 
good-wilL Ruy Gomez de Silva, Philip's favourite, who 
dreaded the progress which diis formidable rival made in 
his master's aifections, had the address to prevail with the 
Emperor to name Alva to this command. Tkt Duke, 
though sensible that he owed this distinction to the malicious 
arts <^ an enemy, who had no other aim than to remove him 
at a distance from court, was of such punctilious honour, tjhat 
he would not decline a command that appeared dangerous 

h SJeid. 617v Thaan. lib. xv. 526. 537*. Joan. Camerarti adnot. rer. 
pfffcipuanim ab anno 1550 ad 1561 ap. Freherum, vol. i}i. p« 5^4. ¥tcci 
Memorie deUa Stena, iv. 04$ &c 
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SOCK and difficult, but^ at the same time, was so haug]i1y« duit 
, he would not accept of it but on his own terms, insisting on 

" l^6S. ^^^S appointed the Emperor's Vicu-^general in Italy, wl^ 

the supreme military command in all die Imperial and Spa^! 

nish territories in that country. Charles granted aH his de« 

mands ; and he took possession of his new dignity with ak 

most unlimited authority, 

ttis opera- Ji,g g^gt Operations, however, were neither propdftiofled 

tions there ^,. - '^ . ,,' . rTi.t, 

inconsider- to his former reputation and the extensive powers with whi(» 
**^*' he was invested, nor did they come up to the Emperor's ex* 

pectations^ Brissac had under his command an army which, 
though inferior in number to the Imperialists, was compos* 
ed of chosen troops, which having grown old in service in 
that countiy, where every town was fortifiitd, and every 
castle capable of being defended, were perfectly acquainted- 
with the manner of carrying on war there. By their valour, 
and his own good conduct, Brissac not only defeated all the 
attempts of the Imperialists, but added new conquests to:^ 
the territories of which he was formerly master. Alva, after 
having boasted, with his ,usual arrogance, that he would 
drive the French out of Piedmont, in a few weeks, was 
obliged to retire into winter-quarters, with the i^ortiiication* 
of being unable to preserve entire that part of the country of' 
which the Emperor had hitherto kept possession V 

As the operations bf this campaign in Piedmont were in* 
decisive, those in the Netherlands were inconsiderable, nei* 
ther the Emperor nor King of France being able to bring 
into the field an army strong enough to undertake any enter« 
A eonspi- prise of moment. But what Charles wanted in force, he 
ifa^M^T' ^J^deavOured to supply by a bold stratagem, the success of 
to the Im. which would have bee^ equal to that of the most vigorous 
perialists. campaign. During the siege of Metz, Leonard, Father . 
Cuardian of a convent of Franciscans in that city, had in« ' 
sinuated himself far into the esteem and favour of die Duke 
of Guise, by his attachment to the French* Being a man 
of an active, and intriguing spirit, he had, been extnemely 

1 tliiaii. lib. zv. 539. Gaichenon Hist, de Savoye, torn. i. 6^0. 
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^tseftil both iti anitnafing the inhabitants to sustain with pa- B O O it 
tience all the hardships of the siege, and in procuring intel- . 
Kgence of the enemy's designs and motions. The meHt of ^^55 
thos6 important services, together' with the warm recom- 
mendations of the Duke of Guise, seeul^d him such htghr 
confidence with Vielleville^ whawas appointed governor of 
Metz when Guise left the town, that he was permitted to* 
converse or correspond with whatever persons he thought fit, 
and nothing that 'he did created any suspicion* This' ilionk, 
from the levity natural to bold and projecting adventurers ;• 
or from r6^tinent against the French, who had not bestow- 
ed on him such rewards as he thought due to his own merit ; 
or tempted by the unlimited confidence which was placed iti 
him, to imagine that he might carry on and accomplish any 
scheme with perfect security, formed a design of betraying 
Metz to the Imperialists. 

He communicated his intention to the Queen dowager of The plaa 
Hungaiy, who governed the Low-Countries in the name of ^ *^' 
her brother. Bhe approving, \vithout any scruple, an act of 
treacbery, from which the Emperor might derive such sig- 
nal advantage, assisted the Father Guardian in concerting 
the most proper plan for insuring its success. They agreed, 
that the Father Guardian should endeavour to gain his 
monks to concur in promoting thei design ; that he should' 
introduce into the convent a certain number of chosen sol- 
diers, disguised in' the habit of friars ; thaf \^hen every thihg 
was ripe for execution, the governor of Thionville should 
march towards iVTetz in the night with ^ considefable body 
of troops, and attempt to scale the ramparts ; that while the 
garrison was employ^ in resisting the assailants, the monks 
should set fire to the town in dliBPerent places ; that the sol-' 
diers who lay concealed should saHy out of the convent, and 
atCatk tHose who defended the ramparts in the rear. Amidst 
tbe universal terror and confusion which events so uhexpect^ 
ed \vould 6ccasioni it was not doubted but that the Impe- 
rialists might become masters of die town. As a recom- 
pense for this service die Father Gnardian stipulated that lie 
should be appointed bishop of Metz, and ample rewards 
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BOOK were promised to such of his monks as should he itiq$tac- 
tive in co-operating with him. 

1555. 
Its pro- The Father Guardian accompUshed what he had under« 

'^'***' taken to perform with great secrecy and dispatch* By his 

authority and arguments, as well as by the prospect of wealth 

or honours which he set before his monks, he prevailed on 

all of them to enter into the conspiracy. He introduced in* 

to the convent, without being suspected, as many soldiers 

as were thought sufficient. The governor of Thionville, 

apprized in due time of the design, had assenipil<^4 a proper 

number of troops for executing it; and the moment ap» 

proached, which probably would have wrested from Henry 

the most important of all his conquests. 

Is disco- But, happily for France, on the very day that was fixed 
for striking the blow, VielleviDe, an able and vigilant officer^ 
received information from a spy whom he entertained. »t 
Thionville, that certain Franciscan friars resorted frequenD- 
ly thidier, and were admitted to many private conferences 
with die governor, who wad carrying on preparations for 
some military enterprise with great dispatch, but with a 
most mysterious secrecy. This was sufficient to awaken 
Vielleville's suspicions. Without communicating these to 
any person, he instantly visited the convent of Franciscans:; 
detected the soldiers who were concealed there ; and forced 
them to discover as much as they knew concerning the na- 
ture of the enterprise. The Father Guardian, who had 
gone to Thionville that he might put the last hand to his ma- 
chinations, was seized at the gate as he returned ; and he, 
in order to save himself from the rack, revealed all the cir- 
cumstances of the conspiracy. 

< 

A body of ViELXEViLLE, not satisfied with having seized the trai- 

istedef^t- ^^'^ 3nd having frustrated Aeir schemes, was solicitous to 

ed. take advantage of the discoveries which he had made, so as 

to be revenged on the Imperialists. For this purpose Ke 

marched out widi the best troq>s in his garrison, and plaie* 

ing these in ambush near the road, by which the Father 



Giuffdian had informed him that the governor of ThionviDe B O^ O K 
would approach Metz, he fell upon the Imperialists with ' 

great fuiy, as they advanced in perfect security, without sus- 1555, 
pecting any danger to he near. Confounded at this sudden 
attack, by an enemy whom diey expected to surprise, they 
made.Iitde resistance; and a great part of the troops em- 
ployed in this service, among whom were many persons of 
distinction, was killed or taken prisoners. Before next morn- 
ing, Vielleville returned to Metz in triumph. 

No resdution was taken for some time concerning the The con- 
&te of the Father Guardian and his monks, the framers and tJIIJ^]^, 
conductors of this dangerous conspiracy. Regard for the 
honour of a body so numerous and respectable as the Fran* 
ciscans, and unwillingness to afibrd a subject of triumph to the 
enemies of the Romish church by their disgrace, seem to / 

have occaaiooed this delay. But at length, die necessity of 
inflicting exemplary pumshment upon them, an order to deter 
-others from venturing to commit the same crimen became 
so evident, that orders were issued to proceed to their triaL 
The guilt was made apparent by the desu'est evidence ; and 
sentence of death was passed upcm the Father Guardian, to- 
gether with twenty monks. On the evening previous to the 
day fixed for their execution, the jailor took them out of 
the dungeons in which they had hidierto been confined se- 
.parately, and shut them all up in one great room, diat they 
might confess their sins one to another, and join together in 
preparing for a fiiture statq. But as soon as they were left 
alone^ instead of employing themselves in the religious ex- 
ercise$ suitable to their condition, they began to reproach 
the Fadier Guardian, and four of the senior monks who had 
been most active in seducing them, for their inordinate am- 
bition, which had brought such misery on them, and such 
disgrace upon their order. From reproaches they proceed- 
ed to curses and execrations, and at last, in a frenzy of rage 
,^d: despair, they feU upon them with such violence, that 
Aey murdered the Father Guardian on the spot, and so dis- 
abled the other four, that it became necessary to carry them 
nej^ morning in a cart, together with the dead body of the 
Father Guardian, to the place of execution. Six of the- 
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BOOK youBgesC were, pard<Hiecl, the rest suiFered ^t punishment 
which their crime merited K 

1555. 

A fniitless THOUGH both parties, exhausted by the length of the 

tion°in*or- ^^9 carried it on in this languishing manner, neither of 

der toesta* them showed any disposition to listen to overtures of peace. 

I peace. Qg^^jj^g^i PqJ^ indeed laboured with sll the zeal becoming 

his piety and humanity, to re-establish concord among the 
Princes of Christendom* He had not only persuaded his 
mistress, the Queen of England, to enter warmly into his 
sentiments, and to offer her mediation to the contending 
powers, but had prevailed both on the Emperor and King of 
France to send their plenipotentiaries to a village between 
Gravelines and Ardres. He himself, together widi Gardi- 
ner bishop of Winchester, repaired thither in order to pre- 
side as mediators in the conferences which were to be held 
for adjusting all the points in difference. But though each 
of the monarchs committed this negociation to some of their 
ministers, in whom they placed the greatest confidence, it 
was soon evident that they came together with no sincere de- 
May 21. sire of accommodation* Each proposed articles so extrava* 
gant that they could have no hopes of their being accepted*^ 
Pole, after exerting in vain all his zeal and address, in order 
to persuade them to relinquish such extravagant demands^ ' 
and to consent to the substitution of more equal conditions, 
became sensible of the folly of wasting time, in attempting 
to re-establish concord between those whom their obstinacy 
rendered irreconcilable, broke off the conference, and re-' 
turned to England^ ^ 

Affairs of DuRiNG these transactions in other parts of Eurc^, Ger- 
Gennany. n^any enjoyed such profound tranquillity, as afforded the Diet 
full leisure to deliberate, and to establish proper regulations, 
concerning a point of the greatest consequence to the inter- 
nal peace of the Empire. By the treaty of Passau in one. 
thousand five hundred and fifty-two, it had been referred to' 
the next Diet of the Empire to confirm and perfect the plan 

k Thuan. lib. xv. p. S32, Belcar. Qom. Rer. Gal. B66. Memoirs du 
Maiecli. VieQeville, par M. Charioix, torn. iil. p. 249, tfjc. p. 347« Far. ISST- 
1 Thoan. lib. xv.p. 523. Mem. de Ribier, torn. ii. p. 613. 
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ot religious pacificaticxi which was there agreed upon. The ROOK 
terror and confurion with which the yiolent comraotiona ex- ^^' 
cited by Albert of Brandenburg had filled Germany, as well --^ 
as the constant attention which Ferdinand was obliged to 
gpive to the affairs of Hung^iry, had hitherto prevented the 
Jbolding a Diet, though it had been summoned, soon after 
die condusion of the treaty, to meet at Augsburg. 

But as a Diet was now necessary on many accounts, Fer- Diet held 
<£nand about the beginning of this year had re[>aired to bur^"^ 
Augsburg. Though few of the Princes were present either FerdU 
ia person or by their deputies, he opened the assembly by a^^^^^ -^^ 
speech, in which he proposed a termination of the dissen* it. 
tions to which the new tenets and controversies with regard 
to religion bad given rise, .not only as the first and great bu« 
ssaess of die Diet, but as the point which both the Emperor 
and he had most at heart. He represented the innumerable 
obstacles which the Emperor had to surmount before he 
could procure the conv^atbn.of a general council, as well 
as the &tal accidents which had for some time retarded, and 
had at last suspended the consultations of that assembly. 
He observed that experience had already taught them how, 
vsun it was to expect any remedy for evils, which demanded 
immediate redress from a general council, the assembHngof 
which would either be prevented, or, its deliberations be in- 
terrupted by the dissentions and hostilities of the Princes of 
0»istendom : That a national council la Germany, which, 
as some imagined, might be called with greater ease, and 
deliberate with more perfect security, was an assembly of 
sm unprecedented nature, the jurisdiction of which was un- 
cert^n^ in its extent, and the form of its proceedings unde- 
fined: That in his opinion there remained but one method, 
fi^r composing their unhappy diiFerences, which, though it 
had been often tried without success, might yet prove eifec- 
tual if it were attempted with a better and more pacific spi- 
rit than had appeared on former occasions, and that was to 
choose a few men of learning, abilities, and moderation, 
jfho^ t^^discussing the disputed articles, in an amicable 
Goiiference, might expbdn them in such a manner as to bring 
die contending parties either to unite in sentiment, or to dif- 
fi^r with charity* 

VOL- III. 2 m 
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B: O O K .This .speech being printed in common form, and xfispers^f 

^ ^ ed over the Empire, revived die fears and jealousies of die 

l$S5» Protestants ; Ferdinand, they observed widi mucK sorpiise. 

Suspicions jj^d not once mentioned, in his address to the Diet, die trewJ 

ajid fears ^  

of the Pio- ty of Passau, the stipulations of which they conuderedas 
tcstants. ^^ great security of dieir religious liberty. The suspicions 
to which this gave rise were confirmed by die accounts which 
they daily received of the extreme severity with which Fer- 
dinand treated their Protestant brethren in his hereditary 
dominions ; and, as it was natural to consider his actions as 
the surest indication of his intentions, this diminished their 
confidence in diose pompous professions of moderation and 
of zeal for die re-establishment of concord, to which his- 
practice seemed to be so repugnant* 

.V 

^^* '"" The arrival of the Cardinal Morone, whom the Pope* 
the airival had appointed to attend the Diet as his nuncio, completed 
^a nuncio ^^jj. conviction, and left them no room to doubt that some 

from the , t • . • r • • i 

S^petothe dangerous machination Mras forming against the peace or 
'^^ safe^ of the Protestant church. Julius, elated with the un- 
expected return of the English nation from apoatacy, began 
to flatter himself, that the spirit of mutiny and rev<^ having 
now spent its force, the happy period was come when the 
church might resume its ancient authority, and be obeyed by 
the people with the same tame submission as form^ly* Ful^^ 
of these hopes he had sent Morone to Augsburg, with instcuc^ 
tions to employ his eloquence to excite the Germsms to iiiai-y 
tate the laudable example of the English^ and his political ad^ 
dress in order to prevent any decree of the Diet to the4etri« 
ment of the Catholic faith* As Moipne inherited from hi% 
Either, the chancellor of M]la% uncommon talents for negochu 
ation and intrigue, he could hardly have failed of embairas^iii^ 
die measures of the Protestants in the Diet, or of defeatiogt 
whatever they aimed at obtaining in it for tbek fiuther se€^<» 
rity, >» 



The death BuT an uiiforese^i event delivered them froni sfl the>^[a»i 
ofjuliua ^^ which they had reason to apprehend fix)m Morone's pre- 
sence. Julius, by abandoning himself tor pleasures and 
amusements, no less unbecoming his age than his charatc* 
ter, having contracted such habits of dissipation^ that any: 
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*i •  - ... 

•enous oceapadon, especially if attended with diScultf, be- BOOK 
«mie an intoknbie burthen to him, had k»g resisted the so- . 

licitatkiDs of his nephew to hold a consistoiy, because he ex« 1555. 
]^eted there a violent opposition to his schemes in favour of - 
that young man. But when all the pretexts which he could 
invent for eluding this request were exhausted, and at the 
mme tiiae his indolent aversion to business continued to 
grow up<m him, he feigned indisposition rather than yield 
to bis nephew's imp(»tuni^ ; and that he might give the de* 
<^eit a greater colour of {Ht>babili^, he not only confined him* 
self to his apartment, but changed his usual diet and manner 
of tife. By persisting too long in acting this ridiculous part, 
be.cGOitracted a real disease, of which he died in a few; 
days, leaving his infamous minion the Cardinal de Monte Marches. 
to bear his name, and to disg^ce the dignity which he had 
conferred iq)on him'^. As soon as Morpne heard of his The non- 
death, he set out abrupdy from Augsburg, where he had foj^^"* 
vended only a few days,- that he might be present at the dec* 
tion of anew Pontiff* • 

One cause of their suspicions and fears being thus re- Ferdi- 

moved, the Protestants soon became sensible that their con- "*"^'; **•• 
• • ..." ■®'*^ "*' 

jectures concerning Ferdinand's intentions, however specious, wisbingto 

were ill«founded, and that he had no thoughts of violating p^J^t^ 
Hie articles favourable to them in die treaty of Passau. ants. 
Charles, from the time that Maurice had defeated all his 
schemes in the Empire, and overturned the great system of 
religious and civil despotism, which he had almost esta- 
blished there, gave litde attention to die internal government 
el' Germany, and permitted his brother to pursue whatever 
mettsures he judged most salutary and expedient. Ferdi^ 
Hand, less ambitious and enterprising than the Emperor, in- 
stead of resuming a plan, which he, with power and resour- 
eies so far superior, had failed of accomfdiahing, endeavour* 
ed to attach die Princes of the Empire to his family by an 
administration uniformly moderate and equitable* To this 
^ he gave, at present, particular attention, because his sittia* 

 m Omphr. Panvmint de Vitis Pontiflciim, p. ^0. Thinn. lib. zv> 
m 
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BOOR tSoQ $it this juncture rendered it necessary to court diek£bf 
' vour and support with more than uspal assiduit^r. 

1555. 

Charles Charlb^ bad again resumed his favourite prefect of ac^ 

^y.T^ quiring the Imperial crown for hU son Philip, the prt)secu. 

of altering tion of which, the recepti(Ki it had met with when first pro* 

sion to the po^d had obliged him to suspend, but had not induced him 

empire. to relinquish* This led him warmly. to renew lus request 

to his brother, that he would accept of some conycnsatiop 

for his prior right of succession, and sacrifice that to the 

grandeur of the house of Austria* Ferdinand, who was 

as litde disposed as formerly to give such an extraordinaiy 

proof of self-denial, being sensible that, in order to defeal 

this scheme, not only the most inflexible firmness on his 

psatj but a vigorous declaration from the Princes of the £m9 

pire in behalf of his title, were requisite ^ was willing to pur* 

chase their favour by gratifying them in eveiy point that 

they deemed interesting or essentiaL 

TheTurki At the same time he stood in need of immediate and ex- 
to invade traordinary aid from the Germamc body, as the Turks, afi? 
Hungaiy. ^gr having wrested from him great part of his Hungariai^r 
territories, were ready to attack the provinces still subject 
to his authority with a formidable army, against which hf^ 
could bring no equal force into the field* For this aid fron^ 
Germany he could not hope, if the internal peace qf the £mn 
pire were not established on a foundation solid in itself, ^nd 
which should appear, even to the Protestants, so secure and 
so permanent, as might not only allow them to engagje in ^ 
distant war with safety, but might encourage them to.act i|| 
it with vigour* 

^* "* A STEP taken by the Protestants themselves, a shoijt tin^ 

tome steps ^ftcr the opening of the Diet, rendered him still more cau^, 

ukcn by iious of giving them any new cause of offence* As soo^ as 

testants. the publication of Ferdinand's speech awakened the fears ^ 

smd suspicions which have been mentioned, the electors of 

Saxony and Brandenburg, together with the Landgrave of 

Hesse, met at Naumburgh, and confirming the ancient troa* 

ty of confraternity which had long united their fiimilieSy 
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Ih^ added to it airew arttde^by which the ocmtracdng par- BOOK 
Ites bound themselves to adhere to die confesaioQ of Aug8« ^^ 
bvargy and to maintain the doctriiie which itoxitai&edindieir ^^^^ 
req)ective dommions K 

Ferdinand, influenced by all these considerations, em- Fexdintiia 
pbyed his utmost address in conducting the deliberations promoter 
irf the Diet, so as not to excite tiie jeabusy of a party on accoron^o- 
Whose friendship he depended, and whose enmity, as they 
had not only taken the alarm, but had begun to prepare for 
their defence, he had so much reason to dread. The mem* 
bera of the Diet readily agreed to Ferdinand's proposal <^ 
taking the state of religion into consideration, previous to 
any other business. But, as soon as they Altered upon it, 
both parties discovered all the zeal and animosity whidi a 
subject so Interesting naturally engenders, and which the 
rancour of controversy, together with the violence of civil 
war, had inflamed to die highest pitch. 

' The Protestants contended, that the security which they The pi«« 
daimed in consequence of the treaty of Passau, should ex- the*CaUio5 
tend, without limitation, to all who had hitherto embraced Hcs and 
Ae doctrine of loither, or who should hereafter embnice it. ^^^^' 
The Catholics^ having first of all asserted the Pope's right 
as die supreme and final judge with respect to all articles 
•of Mth, declared, that though, on account of the present si- 
Elation of the Empire, and for die sake of peace, they were 
willing to confirm the toleration granted by the treaty of 
Passau, to such as had already adopted the new opinions; 
liiey^ust insist that this indulgence should not be extended 
either to those cities which had conformed to the Interim, 
<Mr to such ecclesiastics as should for the future apostatize 
irom the church of Rome. It was no easy matter to recon- 
ciJe such opposite pretensions, which were supported, on 
tfikh side, by the most elaborate arguments, and the great- 
est acrimony of expression, that the abilities or zeal of 
thedogians long exercised in disputation could suggest. 
i^erdinand, however, by his address and perseverance ; by 
softening some tMngs on each side ; by putting a favoup- 

n Chytrsei Saxonia, 480« 
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BOOK aUe meamng upon othen ; by representing inceflyBan^ tbor 

necessity as well as the advantages of concord ; and by thrtatf 

15SS, ^^i^S) ^^ some occasions, when all odier consideratioos wm 

disregarded, to dissolve the Diet, brought them at leng^ 

to a conclusion in which they all agreed. 

Sept. 25. CoNPORMABLT to this, a Recess was framed, approved q(^ 
of religion ^^ published with the usual formalities. The follQwing^ 
eitaUish- ^g^ the chief articles which it contained ; That such Britw 
ces and cities as have declared their approbation of the con-», 
fession of Augsburg, shall be permitted to profess the doo^ 
trine and exercise the worship which it authorizes, withoi^t 
interruption or molestation from the Emperor, the King .of 
the Romans, or any power or. person whatsoever ; That tb^ 
Protestants, on their part, shall give no disqmet to the Prin* 
ees and States who adhere to the tenets and rite^of dM^ 
church- of Rome ; That, for the future, no attempt shall he., 
made towards terminating religious differences, hut by.tbp , 
gentle and pacific methods of persuasion and conference;^ 
That the Popish ecclesiastics shall claim no, spiritual juris- 
diction in ^ch states as receive the Confession. of Augd» 
burg ; That such as had seized the benefices or revenues of 
die church, previous to the treaty of Passau, shall, retain 
possession of them, and be liable to no prosecution in ithe 
Imperial chamber on that account ; That the supreme civil 
power in every state shall have right to establish what fooik 
of doctrine and worship it shall d^em proper, and if any of, 
its subjects refuse to conform to these, shall permit them to 
remove with sdl their effects whithersoever they shall please ; 
That if any prelate or ecclesiastic shall hereafter aband(»| 
the Romish religion, he shall instantly relinquish l^s djior 
V cese or benefice, and it shall be lawful for those in whom the. 

^ right of nomination is vested, to proceed immediately to. 

an election, as if the office were vacant by death or translar*, 
tion, and to appoint a successor of undoubted attachment ta 
the ancient system^. 

Reflec- Such are the ca{Htal articles in this famops. Recess, 

thcTpm^ which is the basis of religious peace in Germany, smd thf* 

6 Sleid.'620. F. Paul, 368. Pallav* P. 11. 161. 
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totid of union among its various states, the sentiments of B O O IS 
which are so extremely diiFerent wiA respect to points the ^^' 
iBDxmt imeresting as wdl as important. In our age and na« ^ ^ 
faki,*to tthich the idea of Toleration is familiar, and its be« gressofthe 
neficial efiects well known, it may seem strange, that a me- principle* 
thod of terminadng their dissentions, so suitable to the mild Uon. 
and charitable spirit of the Christian religion, did not soon- 
er otctxr to the contending parties. But this e:q)edient^ 
however salutary, was so repugnant to the sentiments and 
practice of Christians during many ages, that it did not lie 
dbvious to discovery. Among the ancient heathens, all 
whose deities were local and tutelary, diversity of sentiment 
concerning the object or rites of religious worship seems ta 
have been no source of animosity, because the acknowledg- 
ing veneration to foe due to any one God, did not imply de- 
iifad of the existence or the power of any other God ; nor 
were the modes and rites of worship established in One 
country incompatible with those which other nations approv-« 
ed of and observed. Thus the errors in their systena of 
tfleology were of such a nature as to be productive of con- 
cord ; and notwithstanding the amazing number of their dei- 
ties, as well as the infinite variety of their ceremonies, a so-f 
ciable and tolerating spirit subsisted almost universally in 
the Pagan worid. 

But when the Christian revelation declared one supreme 
Being to be the sole object of religious veneration, and pre- 
scribied the form of worship most acceptable to him, who- 
ever admitted the truth of it held, of consequence, every 
oititr sj'Stem of religion, as a deviation from what was esta- 
blhhed by divine authority, to be felse and impious. Hence 
arbse the zeal of the first converts to the Christian faith in 
pr6pagatitig its doctrines, and the ardour with which they 
laboured to overturn every other form of worship. They, 
employed, however, for this purpose no methods but such; 
as suited the nature of religion. By the force of powerful 
arguments, they convinced the understandings of men; by 
the charms of superior virtue, they allured and captivated 
thtir hearts. At length the civil power declared in favouir 
of Christianity;, and though numbers, imitating the exam^t 
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B O O K pie of their superiors, crowded mto the church, ttisiif slffl* 
. adhered to dieir ancient superstitions. Enraged at^dietr ob> 

IS5S. stinacy, the ministers of religion, whose sed was stHt^on- 
abated, though their sanctity and virtue were mudr dhnmi^' 
ed, forgot so far the nature of dieir own misaon, and of tfie 
^ffguments which they ought to have employed, diat they 
joined the Imperial power against these unhappy teen, and 
as diey could not persuade, they tried to compel them to be- 
Hevc. 

At the same time, controversies concennng articles of 
£udi multiplied, from various causes, among Gftristians' 
themselves, and the same imhallowed weapon^ 'wUth had 
first been used against the enemies of their refigion, wei« 
turned against each other. Every zealous ^sputant endea^^ 
voured to interest the civil magistrate' m his cause, and eiri^ 
m his tiun employed the secular arm to crush or to eicter*^; 
minate his opponents. Not long afiter, Ae tnriiops of Rome' 
put in their claim to infalUbility in explaining article- ^ 
£uth, and deciding points in controversy ; and^ bbtda^ the^ 
pretension was, they, by their artifices and perseverance, im-^ 
posed on the credulity of mankind, and brought thiw,a^to ire* 
cognize it. To doubt or to deny any doctnoe 'to whtoK 
these unerring instructors had given die sanction of their 
approbation, was held to be not only a resisting of truth, faut 
an act of rebellion against their sacred authmity : and the 
secular power, of wfaidi by various arts diey had s^quired 
die absolute direction, was instantly employed to avenge 
both. 

. *' • » • '. 

t * •. 4 * 

I 1 

Thus Europe had been accustomed; during taany cottar 
ries, to see speculative opinions propagated' or defended by 
fierce ; the charity and muttial forbearance wliichCfaristiafiHi 
ity recommends with so much warmtii, were forgotten ; tbd 
sacred rights o( conscience and of private judgment were 
unheard of; and not only the idea of toleratioa, but even 
the word itself, in the sense now affixed to it, was unknowm 
A right to extirpate error by fi>rce, was universdly ' allowed 
to be the prerogative of such as possessed the knowledge of 
truth f and as each party of Christians believed that they 
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UL got fiossessidii of this invaluable attainment) they aD B O O K 
daiioed and exerciaed, as &r as they were able, the rights ^^' 
which, it was ai^posed to convey. The Roman Catholics, ^^^ ^' 
asvtheir system rested on the decisions of an infallible judge, 
never doubted dmt truth was on their side, and opeidy cal* 
led on the civil power to repel the impious and heretical in- 
xiovators who had risen up against it. The Protestants, no 
less confident that their doctrine was well founded, reqiur« 
ed, widi equal ardour, the Princes of dieir party to check 
such as presumed to inqnign it. Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, 
S^ox, the foundeis of the reformed church in their respec« 
tive countries, as far as they had power and opportunity, in- 
flicted the same pumshments upon such as called in question 
any ardcle in their creeds, which were denoimced against 
their own disciples by the church of Rome. To their foU 
lowers, and perhaps to their opponents, it would have ap<< 
peared a S3nmptom of diffidence in the goodness of their cause, 
or 930, .acknowledgm«it that it was not well founded, if they 
had^not employed in its defence all those means which it wai^ 
msppoecd tmth had a rightto employ. 

 )It was towards die dose of the seventeenth century, be-? 
fore TokratioD, under its present form, was admitted first 
kdo die rqpuUic of the United Provinces, and from thence 
istroduced into England. Long experience of the calami- 
ties flowing from mutual persecution, the influence of free 
government, die light and humanity acquired by the progress 
o£ science, together with the prudence and authority of the 
civil magbtrate, were all requisite in order to establish a re- 
gvdation, so repugnant to the ideas which all the different 
sects had adopted, from mistaken conceptions concerning 
the nature of religion and. the rights of truth, or which all 
of' theni had derived from the erroneous maxims e^iablished 
by the diurch of Rome* 

* 'The Recess of Augsburg, it is evident, was founded on Advanta- 
no such liberal and enlarged sentiments concerning freedom feU^bus^ 
of religious inquiry, or the nature of Toleration. It was peace to 
nothing inore than a scheme of pacification, which political ,^05^"^^** 
considerations, alone had suggested to the contending parties, 

VOL. III. 2 N 
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' cd necessary. Of diis there can be no stronger psroc^ thaB 
^55, an article in the Recess itself^ by which the benefits of ^ 
pacification are decbred to extend oidy to the Catholica on 
die one side^ and to such as adhered to. the oHifession of 
Augsburg on the other. The followers of Zuii^Uus and 
Calvin remained, in consequence of that Qxctusiqo, without 
any protection &om the rigour of the laws denounced ag^iiiQt 
heretics; Nor did they ditain any legal secunty^ mxtil the 
treaty of WestfdiaKa, near a centuiy after this period^ pro- 
vided, lliat they should be adnulied to enjoy^ in as ample ^ 
manner as the Ludierans, all the advantages and proCectioiv 
which the Recess of Augsburg afibrds. 

and to the BuT if the followers of Ludier were Ugfaly pleased wit;b 
^^'' die security which they acquired by this Recess, such as ad«t 
hered to the ancient system had no less reason to be satisfied 
with that article in it which preserved entire to the Romapoi 
Catholic church the benefices of such ecdesiaslicsassboui^ 
hereafter renounce its doctrines* This article, known in 
Germany by the name of the Ecekdastieal EeservatioHy was 
apparently so conformable to the idea and ix> the. rights of 
an estaUished church, and it seemed so equitable tQ pi^y^p^ 
revenues, which had been originally apjprofaiated for the 
maintenance of persons attached to a certain a^ st^m^ frank 
being alienated to any other purpose, ^atAe ProtestaiMSt 
though they foresaw its consequences, were obliged to re« 
tinquish their opposition to it» As the Romaa CathoHo 
Princes of the Empire have taken care to see this article, ex- 
actly observed in every case where diere was sm opportjuu^ 
of putting it in execution, it has proved the great barrier of 
the Romish chtirch in Germany against the Reforfx^^on j 
and as, from this period, the same temptaliim Qf i^e^est 
did not allure ecclesiastics to relinquiAthe established sys- 
tem, there have been few of that order, who have loyed 
truth with such disiriterestcd'aadartlenf affectioi^ 33 fi:?r its 
sake, to abandon the rich benefices whkh tfe^y U4 injKWS^s* 
sion. / . 

4 • 

MarceUas DvftiK6 the sitdng of the Diet, MarceDus Cer^ino, Caerdi* 
JJj^^^ nal of Santo Croce, was elected Pope in room of Julius* 
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iXty in iiiftHi^on of Adrian, did aot change hk natoe on B O o K 
lieiiig exalted to tiie papal cbair* As he equalled that Poi^ ' 



tiff in purity of ii^^otion, nvhiie he excelled him much in ^555 
^e arts of government, and stiU mone in knowledge (^ the Apnl 9. 
state and genins of the papal ceurt 5 a3 he had Capacity lo ^•^^^ 
dacem what reformatimi it needed, as well as what it coidd 
bear ; such regulations were e:q>ected from his virtue and 
wisdom, as woidd have removed many of its grossest and 
modt fiagrant corruptions, and have contributed towards re« 
conciEng to the church such as, from indignation at these 
^enormities, had ^andoned its communion. But this cxcfd* 
lent Pontiff was only shown to the church, and immediately 
snatched away. The confinement in the conclave had impaired His d«atlL 
his health, and the fatigue of tedious ceremonies upon his 
accession, together with too intense and anxious application 
of mind to the schemes ^ improvement which he meditat- 
ed, exhausted so entirety the vigour of his feeble constitu^* 
tioR, that he sickened on the twel£^ and died on the twenti- 
^^ day after his election'. 

All the refinements in artifice and intrigue, peculiar to Theelec- 
coilclaves, were disfdayed in that which was held for elect- ^^^ jy^ 
ing a successor to MarceBus^ the Cardinab of the Imperial 
and French factions labouring, with equal ardour, to gain 
-flie necessary number of suflrages for <xie of their own party. 
But, after a struggle of no long duration, though conducted 
wi^ all die warmth and eagerness natural to men contending 
far so great an object^ &ey united in choosing John Peter May 33. 
Cantfa, the eldest member c^ die sacred college, and the son 
of Cocmt Montorio, a noUemsm of an illustrious family in 
the kingdom of Naples. The address and influence of Car* 
<Knal Ffflnese, who favoured his pretensions, Caraffa's own 
merit, and periiaps his great age, which soothed all the dis« 
appointed candidates with the near prospect of a new vacan- 
cy, concurred in brmging about diis speedy union of sui&a- 
ges. In order to testify his respect for the memory of Paul 
HI. by whom he had been created Cardinal, as well as his 
gratitude to the family of Famese, he assumed the name of 
Paul IV. 

p Thuan. 520. F. P»ul, 365. Onuph. Fanyixi. 321f ^ 
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* xi^ ^ The diQtce of a judaic df such a singular dastm^^ m^ 
'- who had long held a course extremdy di&rent from thi& 
1555. which usually led to the dignity now aHiferred upon him, Sk: 
His me Jed ^e Italians, who had nearest access to observe his mw^ 
nctu. ^^T^ and deportment, with astonishment, and kept them i^ 
su^nse and solicitude with regard to his future condivsl)^, 
Paul, though bom in a rank of life which, witbout^my other 
merit, might have secured to him the highest eccles^tlc^.. 
preferments, had, from his early years, applied to study with 
all the assiduity of a man who had nothing but his per&on£4^: 
attainments to render him conspicuous. By means of this,^, 
he not only acquired profound skill in schdastijC theology, but 
added to that a considerable knowledge of the le^^rn^.Ian-tj 
guages and of polite literature, the study of which h9dbe<^. 
lately revived in Italy, and was pursued at this tj^me^r^it^- 
^eat ardour. His nrm^d, however, njatufally. glf^^iiiy.jai^d, 
severe, was more formed tp imbibe the. sour spirU .^f tber 
former, than to receive any tinctiir^ of elegsmce or libeplitj!} . 
""of sentiment from the latter ; so that he acquired rather the^, 
qualities and passions of a recluse ecclesiastic, thstn th,% 
talents necessary for the conduct of great affairs. Ac^rd^, 
ingly, when he entered into orders, although s,evend whb^... 
nefices were bestowed upon him, and he was early en)pIoye;4^ 
. as nuncio in different courts, he soon became disgusted with, 
that course of life, and languished to be in a situation mpre^ 
suited to his tas;te and temper. With this view, he res^gne^^^ 
at once all his ecclesiastical preferments, and having instituted ^ 
an order of regular priests, whom he denominated Theatinesi .; 
from the name of the archbishopric which he had held, he ; 
associated himself as a member of the^r fraternity, conform-,^ 
edto all the rigorous rules to which he had subjected them; > 
and preferred the solitude of a monastic life, with. the bor. 
nour of being the founder of a pew order, to ^1 the^eatob* 
jccts which the court of Rome presented to his ^ptibition* -^ 

Ik this retreat he remained for many years, untilPau} IS* 
induced by the fame of his sanctity and knowledge, caQe4»hm. 
to Rome, in order to consult with him concerning the mea<», 
sures which might be most proper and effectual for suppressing, 
heresy, and re-establishing the aijicient authority of the pburcl^ 
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llltving1IttisaIhil*edhimlh>mhi8sofitude,A^ BOOK 

lib entrekties, and partly ty his authority, prevailed on him to - 

accept of a CardinaPs hat, to re-assume die benefices which he ^i^^ 
Y&A iiesigned, and to return again into the usdal path of ecclesi- 
astical ambition which he seemed to have relinquished. But^ 
during two successive Pontificates, under the first of which 
the court of Rome was the most artfiil and interested, and 
under the second the most dissolute of any in Europe, Caraf- 
& retained his monastic austerity. He was an avowed and 
bitter enemy not only of all innovation in opinion, but of 
every irregularity in practice ; he was the chief instrument 
in estsAlishing the formidable and odious tribunal of the In« 
quisition in the papal territories ; he appeared a violent ad« 
vacate on all occasions for the jurisdiction and discipline of 
the churchy and a severe cehsurer of every measiu*e which 
seemed' to flow* from motives of policy or interest, rather 
thkn fitMh seal for the honour of the ecclesiastical order, and 
the dignity of the Holy See. Under a prelate of such a 
character, the Roman courtiers expected a severe and violent 
Pontificate, during which the principles of sound policy 
would be sacrificed to the narrow prejudices of priesdy zeal ; 
while* the people of Rome were apprehensive of seeing the 
sordid and forbidding rigour of monastic manners substitut- 
ed in place of the magnificence to which they had long been 
Accustomed in the papal court* These apprehensions Paul 
was extremely solicitous to remove. At his first entrance Thefim 
yxpoh tile admiiii^tration, he laid aside that austerity which stepsof his 
had hitherto distinguished his person and family, and when tration. 
the master of his house-hold inquired in what manner he 
would choose to live, he haughtily replied, *' As becomes a 
great Prince.'* He ordered the ceremony of his coronation 
to be conducted with more than usual pomp ; and endeavoui^- 
eitorender himself popular by several acts of liberality and 
indulgencie tbwards tiie inhabitants of Rdme^. 

His li^tund sev^ty of temper, however, would have The excess 
soon rfetumed upon him, and would have justified the con- J'^^ment 

jectores of thef cotittiers, as well as the fears of the people, to his ne- 
phews. 

^ Piatimi, p. 3:^. Castaldo Vita di Paolo IV. Rom. 1615. p. TO. 
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B Q O K If He had not, immediately after his election, called to Bonier 
* two of his nephews, the sckis of his brother the Count of 
ISSS. Montorio. The eldest he promoted to be Governor of Rome. 
The youngest, who had hitherto served as a soldier of for- 
tune in the armies of Spain or France, and whose dispositioa 
as wen as manners were still more foreign from the clerical 
character than his precession, he created a Cardinal, and 
appointed him legate of Bologna, the second office in pow- 
er and dignity which a Pope can bestow. These marks erf 
favour, no less sudden than extravagant, he accompanied 
with the most unbounded confidence and attachment, bioA 
forgetting all his former severe maums, he seemed to have 
no other object than the aggrandizing of his nephews* Their 
Their am- ambition, unfortunately for Paul, was too aspiring to be 
iecu"*^™' satisfied with any moderate acquisition. They had seen the 
&mily of MedUci raised by the interest of the popes of that 
house to supreme power in Tuscany ; Paul III. had, by bis 
abilities and address, secured the dutchies of Parma and 
Placentia to the family of Famese. They aimed at some 
establishment for themselves, no less considerable a^d in^ 
dependent ; and as they could not expect that the Pope would 
carry his indulgence towards them so far as to secularize any 
part of the patrimony of the church, they had no prospedt 
of attaining what they wished, but by dismembering the 
Imperial dominions in Italy, in hopes of seizing some por- 
tion of them. This alone diey would have deemed a suffi/s* 
cient reason for sowing the seeds of discord between their 
uncle and the Emperor. 

Reasons of BuT Cardinal CaraiFa had, besides, private reasons which 
their dis- giigj jjj^ ^i^ hatred and enmity to the Empeior. White 

firust with 

the cmpe- he served in the Spanish troops he had not received such 
'^^' mark^ of honour and distinction as he thought due to his 

birth and merit. Disgusted with this ill-usage, he had ab<^ 
rupdy quitted the Imperial service ; and entering into that 
of France, he had not only met with such a reception as 
soothed his vanity, and attached him to the French interest^ 
but by contracting an intimate friendship with Strozzi,who 
commanded the French army in Tuscany, he had imbibed 
a mortal antipathy to the Emperor as the great enemy to 
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tbe liber^ and independence of the Italian states. Nor BOOK 
was the pope himself indisposed to receive impressions un« "^^^ 
£3ivourable to the Emperor. The opposition given to his ,^^^ 
election by the Cardinals of the Imperial faction, left in his 
mind deep resentment, which was heightened by the re* 
membrance of ancient injuries from Charles or his minis- 
ters. 

Of this his nephews took advantage, and employed van* '^^7 ^^' 
ous devices, in order to exasperate him beyond a possibility alienate 
of reconciliation. They aggravated every circmnstance **** P**P« 
which could be deemed any indication of the Emperor's dis« emperor, 
satisfaction with his promotion ; they read to him an inter- 
cepted letter, in which Charles taxed the Cardinals of his 
party with negligence or incapacity in not having defeated 
Paul's election : They pretended, at one time, to have dis- 
covered a conspiracy formed by the Imperial minister ahd 
Cosmo di Medici against the Pope's life ; they alarmed him^ 
at another, with accounts of a plot for assassinating them- 
selves. By these artifices, they kept his mind, which was 
naturally violent, and become suspicious from old age, in 
such perpetual agitation, as precipitated him into measures 
which otherwise he would have been the first person to con- 
demn '. He seized some of the Cardinals who were most 
attached to the Emperor, and confined them in the castle of 
St. Angelo ; he persecuted the Colonnas and other Roman 
barons, the ancient retainers to the Imperial faction, with 
the utmost severity ; and discovering on all occasions his 
distrust, fear, or hatred of the Emperor, he began at last 
to. court the friendship of the French King, and seemed 
willing to throw himself absolutely upon him for support 
and protection. 

This was the very point to which his nephews wished to Indoce him 
bring him as most favourable to their ambitious schemes ; {t°n°"J^**** 
and as the accomplishment of these depended on their un- France. 
de's life, whose advanced age did not admit of losing a 

 

' r R^)amoncii Hist. Patriae, Kb. iii. 1146. ap. Grxv. Thes. vol. ii. Mem. 
th Ribier, ii. 615. Adriani Istor. i. 906. 
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B O^p K tnoment tiimecessarily in hegociatbns, instead. of treatmg 
at second-hand with the French ambassador at Rome, diey 
prevailed on the Pope to dispatch a person oH-confid^ice 
directly to the court of France, with such overture^ on his 
part as they hoped would not be rejected. He proposed an 
alliance offensive and defensive between Henry and the Pc^e ; 
that they should attack the dutchy of Tuscany and the kingw 
dom of Naples with dieir united forces ; and if their arms 
should prove successful, that the ancient republican form of 
government should be re-established in the fornier, and the 
investiture of the latter should be granted to one of the 
French King's sons, after reserving a certain territory which 
should be annexed to the patrimony of the church, together 
with an independent and princely establishment for each of 
the Pope's nephews. 



CMittable 
Montmo- 
rency op- 
poses the 
alliance 
with the 
pope. 



The King, allured by these specious projects, gave a most 
favourable audience to the envoy. But when the matter was 
proposed in council, the constable Montmorency, whose na- 
tural caution and aversion to daring enterprises increased 
with age and experience, remonstrated with great vehemence 
against the alliance. He put Henry in mind how fiMal to 
France every expedition into Italy had been during three 
successive reigns, and if such an enterprise had proved too 
great for the nation, even when its strength and finances 
were entire, there was no reason to hc^e for. success, if it 
shoidd be attempted now, when both were exhausted by ex- 
traordinary efforts during wars, which had lasted, with litde 
interruption, almost half a century. He represented the 
mamfest imprudence of entering into engagements with a 
Pope of fourscore, as any system which rested on no better 
foundation than his life, must be extremely precarious, and 
upon the event of his death, which could not be distant, the 
face of things, together with the inclination of the Italian 
States, must instantly change, and the whole weight of the 
war be left upon the King done. To these considerations 
he added the near prospect which they now had of a final 
accommodation with the Emperor, who, having takeii the 
resolution of retiring from the world, wished to transnut 
his kingdoms in peace to his son ; and he concluded with 



l^filfiil^ti^ the absolute cemip^ of flranring tbe m»9.Qf * O o K 
j^G^ipd ppoa F1WCP9 if it 8hoi4d appear diiat the nsn^sti^lish- ^*' 
ment of tranquillity in E^npe wa§ p^eTpnte4 iyr t^ a^&bi* ^^^^ 
lUon of its Monarch. 

i Tm&H' ^tfgumenti, weigjbuty in tf)eg|9je}y^8» md iirged by ^^^^* 
fi fillister of great authority^ wro^d prpbdJy havi^ d^^e^t^jy^r favouralt. 
«d the JLing to declme any conpexjicMi n^ilti the Fdpe. Bill: 
li^e Jhfk^ of GMiae, fuui hishiplfa^r ^ .Cardinal of JLorraio, 
irho deljj;hted no 1^98 in hpld and 4angerou# yndertakinj^ 
|iian Montiyiorcncy ^umied them, declared waro^y for ^ 
^aace ividi the P]ppe. The Cardinal expected tobui intru«^ 
fid .with the conduct of the negociations in the court of Ronip 
to wh^c^ this allU^^.wo^ give ri^i the P.ube hope4 $9 
jQbt^ the coqamand of the army which ifjoodd J^e apfioin^ 
to invade Naples; and cq^dering themselves as already in 
.lAese stations, yaat project^ ORPned tp th«^ asp^g ^JifA nn- ., ,,^^ 
Jy>uiide4 ai^hition. Their credit, together with ^ influr ' c 

eoce of ^e Jt^ing^ j^ou^tres^ th/e fj^ipous Diana of Poitiers, 
^ho w^, at thai tin?^, entirely devoted to the interest, qf 
the finally of Guifie, i^ore th^ qountei^balanced all Mont* 
ij^orency^s prudent rem^qpstrs^icesj and prevailed on an in* 
goqnsicleri^ prince to listen to the overtures of the Pope's 
jOivoy, 



Tjaj£ Cardinal of IiorxaiQ, as he had expected, w^ iivb- Cardinal of 



.mediately sem; to Rome widi bJk powers to conclude the ^mTo n«^ 
treaty, and to concert measures, for lamrying it into exectttioQ* gociate 
Belpns he could reach that city, die Pope, either from re- I^m.^^* 
fleeting on the danger and uncertain issue of all military 
.operations, or through tfie address of the Imperisl ambassa- 
dor, who had been at great pains to sooth him, had not 
^nly begun to lose much of the ardour with which he had 
eomnienced the negociation with France, but even discover- 
ed ffeaf, unwillingnesB to con^nue it. In order to rouse hiei 
icom, this £tof despondency, and torekindle^s former rage, 
this ne{^ewB had recourse to the artawiiichthey^had alres^y 
-practised with so much success* They alarmed him with 
new represeatadonsof the Emperor's hostile intentions, with 
-fr^h accounts which tfiey had received of threats uttered 
VOL. m. 2 o 
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BOOK against him by the Imperial ministers, and with neir dU^ritGf^e^ 
' ries which they pretended to hare made of conspiracies 
1555. formed, and just ready to take eilect against his life.^ 

Paul enra- BuT these artifices, having been formerly tried, would not 
proceed-^ have Operated a second time widi the same force, nor have^ 
ings of the made the impression which they wished, if Paul had not 
Augsburg; been excited by an offence of that kind which he was leai^ 
able to bear. He received advice of the recess of the Diet of- 
Augsburg, and of the toleration which was thereby granted, 
to the Protestants ; and this threw him at once into such 
transports of passion against the Emperor and King of the 
Romans, as carried him headlong into all the violent measures 
of his nephews. Full of high ideas with respect to the pa-, 
pal prerogative, and animated with the fiercest zeal against 
heresy, he considered the liberty of deciding concerning' ie» 
ligious matters, which had been assumed by an assembly- 
composed chiefly of laymen, as a presumptuous and unpar- 
donable encroachment on that jurisdiction which belonged 
to him alone ; and regarded the indulgence which had been 
given to the Protestants as an impious act of that power . 
which the Diet had usurped. He complained loudly of 
both to the Imperial ambassador. He insisted that the re*;; 
cess of the Diet should immediately be declared illegal and 
void. He threatened the Emperor and King of the Romans, 
in case they should either refuse or delay to gratify him iu . 
this particular, with the severest effects of his vengeance* 
He talked in a tone of authority and command which might ^ 
have suited a pontiff of the twelfth century, when a papal 
decree was sufficient to have shaken, or to have overtumed^.v 
' the throne of the greatest Monarch in Europe -, but which ^ 
was altogether improper in that age, especially when addres* 
sed to the minister of a Prince who had so often made pon- 
tiffs more formidable than Paul feel the weight of his power* 
The ambassador, however, heard all his extravagant pro*: - 
positions and menaces with much patience, and endeavour*, 
ed to sooth him, by putting him in mind of the extreme ^ 
distress to which the Emperor had been reduced at Inspnick, 
of die engagements which he had come under to the Pirp* 
testants, in order to extricate himself^ of the necessitgr of 
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MfiOifig diese, and of accommodating his conduct to the BOOK 
situation of his afikirs. But weighty as these considerations ^^' 
were, tbey made no impression on the mind of the haughty .--. 
and bigoted pontijBF, who instandy replied, That he would 
abscdve him by his apostolic authority from those impious 
engstgements, and even command him not to perform them ; 
liiat in carrying on the cause of God and of the church, no 
regard ought to be had to the maxims of worldly prudence 
sind policy ; and that the ill success of the Emperor's schemes 
in Germany might justly be deemed a mark of the divine 
displeasure against him on account of his having paid litde 
attention to the former, while he regulated his conduct en- 
tirely by the latter. Having said this, he turned from the 
ambassador abruptly without waiting for a reply. 

' His nephews took care to applaud and cherish these senti- *"^ ***■- 
irients, and easily wrought up his arrogant mind, fraught his ne- 
i^ith all the monkish ideas concerning the extent of the papal P^^V' 
supremacy, to such a pitch of resentment against the house 
of Austria, and to such an high opinion of his own power, 
that he talked continually of his being the successor of those 
who had deposed Kings and Emperors ; that he was exalted 
as head over them all, and would trample such as opposed 
him under his feet. In this disposition the Cardinal of Lor- ^^}^' . 

\ . concludes a 

rain found the Pope, and easily persuaded him to sign a treaty witk 

treaty, which had for its object the ruin of a Prince, against ^'*"<^ 

whom he was so highly exasperated. The stipulations in 

the treaty^ were much the same as had been proposed by 

the Pope's envoy at Paris ; and it was agreed to keep the 

whole transaction secret, until their united forces should be 

ready to take the field '• 

DvRiSffG the negociation of this treaty at Rome and Paris, The empe- 
an event happened which seemed to render the fears that «>''"^ohre3 

... to resign 

had given rise to it vain, and the operations which were to his hemli- 
foUow upon it unnecessary* This was the Emperor's resig- *^ ^°"*'' 
nation of his hereditaiy dominions to his son Philip ; together 

,8 Vallav. lib. xiii. p. 163. F. Paul, 365. Thuan. lib. xv. 525. lib. xvL 
$m. Mem. de J^ibier^ ii. 609, &c. 
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Btiok il'ith his resobttkm to withdra^^ isiitirdjr from iaAy mUliitA 
^ ^\ .. In business or the afiairs of this world, iii order that he might 
155i. ^°^ ^^ remainder of his days in retirement abd solktide* 
Though it requires nrither dfeep refiection nor ettraordinaiy 
discemment to discover diat the cftate of h>yidty is not ei^ 
empt from cares and <fisappointmetit | diough most of those 
kho dire exited to a dirone find solicitude^ and satiety, mA 
disgust, to be their perpetual attendants in that envied pre* 
Eminence ; yet to descend voluntarily fixnn the st^rem^to 
a subordinate station, and to relinquish the possession of 
power in order to attain the enjoyment of happiness^ seems 
to be an effort too great for the human nund. Several In- 
stances, iiideed, occur in histor}^ of Monarchs who hat^ 
quitted a throne, and have ended their days in fetirem($iit^ 
' teut they were either weak Princes, who took this resolution 
htshly, and repented of it as soon as it was taken ; or «n- 
ibrtunate Princes, from whose hands some stronger riv4 had 
wrested their sceptfe, and compelled them to descend wiffi 
Reluctance into a private statioh. Dioclesian rs perhaps the 
tihly iPrince capable of hotditig the reins of government, who 
ever resigned them from deliberate choice, and who con- 
tinued during niany years to enjoy the tranquillity of tttire^ 
inent without fetching one penitent sigh, or casthig back one 
fook of desire, towards the power or dignity t^ich ht hsA 
abandoned* 

^heittd- No wondei-, iheii^ fliat Charleses resignation should fiB 

thirmk- ^ Europe with astonishment, and give rise, both among hi* 

tUktion. contemporaries, and among the historians of that period, io 

various coi^ectures concerning the motives which detenmn* 

ed a Prince, whose ruling passion had been uniformly the 

love of power, at the age of fifity-sin:, when objects of am- 

bidon continue to operate with fuU force on the mind, ^d 

are pursued with the greatest ardour, to take a resolution So 

singular and unexpected. But while many auHhots have ifli- 

jhited it to niotives so frivolous and fantastical, as can hstfd- 

ly be iEiupposed to influence any reasonaUe mind^ Whit6 

"Others have imagined it to be the result of some profound 

Scheme of policy ; historians more inte&igeht, knd better hi>- 

%nned, neither ascribe itto caprice, nor se^ch iar nij^^terioul 
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«ecrets ofMHtbi Hfhett simplie and obvksus causes wiB (dSy ac^ B O ft 
tount for the Eiiipcrbr's c6indUct Charled had, teen attacked ^* 
^arly in life wiA the goiit^ arid notWithstahding aU the pre-i ^^^^ 
cautions of the most skilful physicianS) the violence of the 
distemper increased as h^ advtticed in age, and the fits tew 
came every year more frequent, as well as more severe. Not 
tmly was the vigour of his constitution broken, but the fa- 
culties of his mind were impaired by the excruciating tor- 
inents which he endured* During the continuance of the 
iits, te was ^together incapable of a|^lying to business, and 
^ven when they begte to atete, as it was only at intervahr 
<hat he could attend to what was setious, te gave up a great 
^^art of his time to trifling and even childish occupations, 
^hich served to relieve or to amuse his mind, enfeebled and 
worn out with excess of pain. Under ttese circumstances^ 
ihe ^conduct of such afiairs as occured of course in governing 
io mamy kingdoms, was a burden more than sufficient ; but 
4o push forward and complete the vast schemes, which the 
ambition of his more active years had formed, or to kttp 
in view and carry on die same great system of policy, extend* 
5ng to every nation in Europe, and connected with the ope- 
rations of every different court, were functions which so far 
exceeded his strength^ that they (pressed and overwhelm- 
*ed his mind* As he had teen long accustomed to view the 
business of every department, whether civil or military, or 
ecclesiastical, with his own eyes, and to decide concerning 
It according to his orwn ideas, it gave him the utmost pain 
"When he felt his infirmities increase so fast upon him, that 
ht was obliged to commit the conduct of all affairs to hi^ 
ministers. He imputed every misfortune which befel him, 
'and every miscarriage that happened, even when the former 
was unavoidable, or the latter accidental, to his inability to 
take the inspection of business himself. He complained of 
iiis hard fortune, in being opposed, in his declining years, 
to a rival, who was in die fuH vigour of life, and that while 
Henry could take and execute all his resolutions in person, 
ne should now be reduced, both in council and in action, to 
rely on the t^ents and exertions of other mem Having 
thus grown old before his time, he wisely judged it more 
decent to conceal his infirmities in some solitude, than to ^- 
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BOOK pose them 'any longer to the public eye ; and prudendy de- 
^^' termmed not to forfeit the fame, or lose . the acquisitions of 
^ggy his better years, by struggling with a vain obstinacy, to re- 
tain the reins of government, when he was no longer able 
to hold them with steadiness, or to guide them with ad<- 
dress *• 

Circura- BuT though Charles had revolved this scheme in his mind 

which had ^^ several years, and had communicated it to his sisters the 
vetazdedlt. dowager Queens of France and Hungary, who not only ap- 
proved of his intention, but offered to accompany him to 
whatever place of retreat he should choose ; several things 
had hitherto prevented his carrying it into execution* He 
could not think of loading his son with the government of so 
many kingdoms, until he should attain such maturity of age, 
and of abilities, as would enable him to sustain that weighty 
burden. But as Philip had now reached his twenty-eighth 
year, and had been early accustomed to business, for which 
be discovered both inclination and capacity, it can hardly be 
imputed to the partiality of paternal affection, that his sera- 

• Don Levesque, in his memoires of Cardinal Qranvclle, gives a reason 
for the Emperor's resignation, which, as far as I recollect, is not mention- 
ed by any other historian. He says, that the Emperor having ceded the 
government of the kingdom of Naples and the dutcy of Milan to hi» son, 
upon his marriage with the Queen of England ; Philip, notwithstwiding 
the advice and entreaties of his father, removed most of the ministers and 
officers whom he had employed in those countries, and appointed creatures 
of his own to fill the places which they held. That he aspired openly, and 
with little delicacy* to obtain a share in the admtnistraticm of affairs in the 
Low-Countries. That he endeavoured to thwart the Emperor's measures, 
• and to limit his authority, behaving towards him'sometimes with inatten- 

tion, and sometimes with haughtiness. That Charles, finding that he must 
either yield on every occasion to his son, or openly contend with him, in 
Older to avoid either of these, which were both disagreeable and mortifying 
to a father, he took the resolution of resigning his crown«, and of retiring 
from the world, vol. i. p. 24, &c. Don Levesque derived his information 
concerning these curious facts, which he relates very briefly, from the ori- 
ginal papers of Cardinal Granvelle. But as that vast jcollection of papers, 
which has been preserved and arranged by M. 1' Abb6 Boizot of Besan^ on, 
though one of the most valuable historical monuments of the sixteenth 
century, and which cannot fail of throwing much light on the transaction 
of Charles V. is not published, I cannot determine what degree of credit 
should begiven to this account .of Charles'js resignation. I have therefore 
taken no notice of it in relating this event. 
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pies, With regard to this point, were entirely removed ; and BOOK 
that he thought he might place his son, without further hesi- 
tation or delay, on the throne which he himself was about ^-^- 
to abandon* His mother's situation had been another ob- 
struction in his way. For although she had continued al- 
most fifty years in confinement, and under the same disor- 
der of mind which concern for her husband's death had 
brought upon her, yet the government of Spain was still 
vested in her joindy with the Emperor; her name was in- 
serted together with hi^ in all the public instruments issued 
in that kingdom ; and such was the fond attachment of the 
Spaniards to her, that they would probably have scrupled to 
recognize Hiilip as their sovereign, unless she had consent- 
ed to assume him as her partner on the throne. Her utter 
incapacity for business rendered it impossible to obtain her • 

consent. Bat her death, which happened this year, remov- 
ed this difficulty ; and as Charles, upon that event, became 
sole monarch of Spain, it left the succession open to his son. 
The war with France had likewise been a reason for retain- 
ing the administration of affairs in his own hand, as he was 
extremely solicitous to have terminated it, that he might 
have given up his kingdoms to his son at peace with all the 
world. But as Henry had discovered no disposition to close 
with any of his overtures, and had even rejected proposals 
of peace, which were equal and moderate; in a tone that 
seemed to indicate a fixed purpose of continuing hostilities, 
he saw that it was vain to wait longer in expectation of an 
event, which, however desirable, was altogether uncertain. 

As this, then, appeared to be the proper juncture for exe- The for- 
cuting the scheme which he had long meditated, Charles re- whh^which 
. solved to resign his kingdoms to his son, with a solenmity lie execut- 
suitable to the importance of the transaction, and to perform * '^* 
this last act of sovereignty with such formal pomp, as might 
leave a lasting impression on the minds not only of his sub^ 
jects but of his successor. With this view he called Philip 
out of England, where the peevish temper of his Queen, 
which increased with her despair of having issue, rendered 
hini extremely ^nhappy ; and the jealousy of the English 
left him no hopes of obtaining the direction of their affairs. 
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9 O O ]^ {laying a69€mble4 the States of the LQW»Qoiiaty|di a^ lOtMr 
-^' sels, on the twenty-fifth of October, Charles seated Kunsidf^ 

"TTIT"'' for the last rime, in the chair of state, an qne side of wrbiidk 
W9S placed his son, and on the odiev his sister the Queen of 
Hungary, regent of d^e Nedkeiland^, wkh a spleiidi(| reriou^ 
of the princes of the Empire and grandees of Spain standi 
ing behind him. The president of the councilof Flanders^ 
by his command, explained in a few words, his intenttoii iu 
Calling this extraordinary meedi^ of the States* ^e t^a 
read die instrument of resignation, by >irhich Charles aim^a- 
fl^red to his son Philip all his territories, jurisdUictiaii, and 
liuthority in the Low-Countries, Absolving his subjectBtfaere 
from their oath of allegiance to him, whicb he irequdred tl^m. 
%Q transfer to Philip his lawful heir, and to sevve htin wllifc 
•* the same Royalty and zeal wluch they had mi^ki^ted, dmng;^ 
so long a course of yesffs, in siipport of his govenm;iept^' 

Charles then rose from his seat, and leaning on tiie 
shoulder of the Prince of Orange, because he was unaUe to 
' stand without support, he addressed himsidf to the audience^ 
ax^d from a paper which he held in hfs hand, in^ order toi as- 
sist his memory, he recounted, widi dignity, but «rithoi:^os- 
tentation, all the great tUngs which he liad undettakaiand 
performed since the commencement of Us administration* 
He observed, that irom the seventeenth year of. his agf he 
liad dedicated all his dioughts and attention to |ubUe.T ob- 
jects, reserving no portion of his dme for die indulgence of 
his ease, and very little for the ^oynent of :pdLv»te;^ea- 

sure; that either in a pacific or hostile manner, he had visited 
Germany nine times, Spsan six times, France four times, Italy 
4seven times, die Low-Countries ten dmes, England tirice, 
Africa as often, smdiiad made eleven voyages fay sea f .that 
while his health permitted him to dischai^ his duty, and the 
vigour of his constitution was equal, in any degree, to the ar- 
duous office of governing such extensive don^ini<ins,il»:^had 
never shunned l^>our, nor repined under fatigue $ ,that<«iow 
when his health was broken, and 1ms vigour exhausted by 
the rage of an incurable distemper, Im Rowing infirmities 
admonished him to retire, nor was he «o fend 4^ reigning, 
as to retain the sceptre in an impbl^ handy wkdch wis no 
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lM%4Hr flUe to protect his subjects, or to secure to them' the BOOK 
iiappiness which he wished they should enjoy ; that instead ^^* 
of a sovereign worn out with diseases, and scarcely half 
aMre^ he gave them one in the prime of life, accustomed al« 
ready to govern, and who added to the vigour of youth all 
the attentbn and sagacity of maturer years ; that if, during 
the course of a long administration, he had committed any 
material error in government, or if, under the pressure of 
so many amd great aflhirs^ and amidst the attention which 
he hdd b^en oUiged to give to them, he had either neglect* 
ed or injured any of his subjects, he now implored their for* 
giveness ; that, for hb part, he should ever retain a grateful 
sense of their fidelity and attachment, and would carry the 
remembrance of it along with him to the place of his retreat, 
aa hii sweeten consolatioii, as well as the best reward for 
all bis services, and in his last prayers to Almighty God 
woidd pour forth his most earnest petitions for their wel- 
fare. • 

. Then turning tow»d9 Philip, who fell on his knees and 
kissed his fadier^s hand, ^' If," says he, '^ I had left you by 
my death this rich inheritance, to which I have made siich 
large additions, some regard would have been justly due to my 
jBemoiy oa thitt account ; but now, when I voluntarily resign 
to you what I might have still retained, I may well esspect 
tibe warmest expression of thsoiks on your part With these, 
however, I dispense, and shall consider your concern for 
(the wdfare of your subjectB, and your love of them, as the 
best and most acceptaUe testimony of your gratitude to me* 
It is in your power, by a wise smd virtuous administration, 
to jusdfy the extraordinary proof which I, this day, give of 
my paternid affectioD, and to demonstrate that you are wor- 
tlqr of the confidence which I repose in you« Preserve an 
mviolable regard for religion ; maintain the Catholic faidi 
in its purity; let the laws of your country be sacred in your 
eyes; encroach not on the rights and privileges of your peo- 
fde ;. and if the time ^ould ever come, when you shall wish 
to enjoy the tranquillity of private life, may you have a son 
endowed with such qualities, that you can resign your scep- 
tre to him, with as much satisfaction as I give up miue to 
you." 
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As soon as .Charles had finished this loog address to Us 
subjects and to their new sovereign, he sunk into the chaii:^ 
exhausted and ready to faint with the fatigue of such aa ex* 
traordinary effort. During his discourse, the whole audi^ 
ence melted into tears, some from admiration of his mag- 
nanimity, others softened by the expressions of tenderness 
towards his son, and of love to his people ; and all were af* 
fected with the deepest sorrow at losing a sovereign, -who, 
during his administration, had distinguished the Nether- 
lands, his native country, with particular marks of his re- 
gard and attachment. 



Philip then arose from his ' knees, and after returning 
thanks to his father, with a low and submissive voice, foi? 
the royal gift which his unexampled bounty had bestowed 
upon him, he addressed the assembly of the States, and re- 
gretting his inability to speak the Flemish language with 
such facility as to express whaf he felt on this interesting 
occasion, as well as what he owed to his good subjects in 
the Netherlands, he begged that they would permit Gran- 
veUe, Bishop of Arras, to deliver what he had given him in 
charge to speak in his name. Granvelle, in a long dis- 
course, expatiated on the zeal with which Philip was ani- 
mated for the good of his subjects, on his resolution to de- 
Vote all his time and talents to the promoting of their hap- 
piness, and on his intention to imitate his father's example 
in distinguishing the Netherlands with peculiar marks of his 
regard. Maes, a lawyer of great eloquence, replied, in 
the name of the States, with large professions of their fideli- 
ty and affection to their new sovereign. 

Then Mary, Queen- Dowager of Hungary, resigned the 
regency with which she had been intrusted by her brother 
lanuar*^ 6 ^^^^'^S ^^^ space of twenty-five years. . Nest day Philip, in 
presence of the. States, took the usual oaths to maintain the 
rights and privileges of his subjects ; and aU the members^ 
in. their own name, and in that of their constituents, swore 
allegiance to him *^. 

t Godleveus Relatio Abdicationis Car. V. ap. Goldast. PoUt. Impcr. p. 
377, Strada de Bello Belgico, lib. i. p. 5. ' 
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' A FEW weeks after this transaction, Charles, in an assem- B O O K 
bly no less splendid, and with a ceremonial equally pompous, ^^' 
resigned to his son the crowns of Spain, with all the terri- j^^g 
tories depending on them, both in the old and in the hew 
world. Of all these vast possessions, he reserved nothing 
fer himself but an annual pension of an hundred thousand 
crowns, to defray the charges of his family, and to aiford 
him a small sum for acts of beneficence and charity \ 



u The Emperor's resignation is an event not only of such importance, 
but of such a nature, that the precise date of it, one would expect, should 
have been ascertained by historians with the greatest accuracy. There is, 
however, an amazing and unaccountable diversity among theni with re- 
gard to this point. All agree, that the deed by which Charles transferred 
to his son his dominions in the Netherlands, bears date at Brussels^ the 
S5th of October. Sandoval fixes on the S8th of October, as the day on 
whi<^ the ceremony of resignation happened; and he was present at the 
transaction, vol. ii. p. 592* Godleveus, who published a treatise de Ab-. 
dicatione Carol! V. fixes the public ceremony, as well as the date of the 
instrument of resignation, on the 25th. Pere Barre, I know not on what 
authority, fixes it on the 24th of November, Hist. d'Alem'. viii. 976. Her- 
rera agrees with Godlev-eus in his account of this matter, torn. i. X5S. as 
likewise does Fallavicini, whose authority with respect to dates, and every 
thing where a minute accuracy is requisite, is of great weight. Hist. lib. 
xvi. p. 168. Historians' differ no less with regard to the day on which 
Chades resigned the crown of Spam to his son. According to M. de Thou , 
it was a month after his having resigned his dominions in the Netherlands, 
i. e. about the 25th of November, Thuan. lib. xvi. p. 571. According to 
Sandoval, it was on the 16th of January 1556, Sand. ii. 603. Antonio de 
Vera agrees with him, Epitome del Vida del Car. V. p. 110. According 
to Pallavicini, it was on the irth. Pal. lib* xvi. p. 168. and with him Her* 
rera agrees, Vida del D. Felipe, torn. i. p. 233. But Ferreras fixes it on the 
first day of January, Hist. Gener. torn. ix. p. 371. M. de Beaucaire sup- 
poses the resignation of the crown of Spain to have been executed a few 
days after the resignation of the Netherlands, Com. de. Reb. Gall. p. 879. 
It is remarkable, that in the treaty of truce at Vaucelles, though Charles 
had made over all his don^tnions to his son some weeks previous to the 
conclusion of it, all the stipulations are in the Emperor's name, and 
Philip Is only styled King of England and Naples. It is certain Philip 
was not proclaimed King of Castile, &c. at Valladolid sooner than the 24th 
ofMarehfc Sandov. ii:p. 606; and previous to that ceremony, he did not 
choose, it. should seem, to asMime the title of King of any of his Spanish 
kingdoms, or to perform any act of royal jurisdiction. In a deed annexed 
to the treaty of truce, dated April 19, he assumes the title of King of Cas- 
tile, 8cc. in the usual style of the Spanish monarchs in that age. Corps 
Dipl. torn.' iv. Append, p." 85, 
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9 O O IC As he had fixed on a place of retreat in Spam, hoping 

^^' that the dryness and the warmth of the climate in Aat coim** 

--.- tiy might mitigate the violence of his disease, which hadr 

Resolves been much increased by the moisture of the air and the ri» 

to fix his _^j. Qf (}|e winters in the Netherlands, he was extremely 

residence ® , ' , ' 

in Spain, impatient to embark for that kingdom, and to disengage 
himself entirely from business, which he found to be impos« 
Oblitred to ^^^'^ whife'he remained in Brussels. But his physicians vt^ 
remain for monstrated so strongly against his venturing to sea at that 
in the Ke- ^^^^ ^^^ boisterous season of the year, that he consented, 
therlands. though with reluctance, to put off his voyage for some months^ 

l^romotes By yielding to their entreaties, he had the sadsfaictiosi, be^ 
ation for*' fore he left the Low-Countries, of taking a considerable step 
peace. towards a peace with France, which he ardently wished for,, 
not only on his son^s account, but that he might have the 
merit, when quitting the world, of re-establishing that tran^ 
quillity in Europe, which he had banished out of it almost 
£rom the time that he assumed the administration of affairs* 
Previous to his resignation, commissioners had been ap- 
pointed by him and by the French King, in order to treat 
of an exchange of prisoners* In their conferences at the 
abbey of Vaucelles, near Cambray, an expedient was acci* 
dentally proposed for terminating hostilities between the con-» 
tending monarchs, by a long truce, during the subsistence 
of which, and without discussing' their respective claims, 
each should retain what was now in his possession. Charies, 
sensible how much his kingdoms were exhausted by die ex- 
pensive and almost continual wars in which his ambition had 
engaged him, and eager to gain for his son a short interval 
. of peace, that he might establish himself firmly on his throne^ 
declared warmly for closing with the overture, though ma- 
nifestly dishonourable as well as disadvantageous; and such 
was the respect due to his wisdom and esperience, that Phi« 
lip, notwithstanding, his unwillingness to; purchase f^ce by 
such concessions, didnotpresumeto urge his o^ion mop^ 
. position to that of his fiither. 

A truce Henrt could not have hesitated one moment about givji\g 

concluded, j^jg consent to a truce, on such conditions as would leav« 
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kim in qqielrpoesession of ttte grater p^H of the Diike of B Q o K^ 
Savoy's dovufitoiuii together with the important coaquests. ^'' 
wludt he had nia4e on the Ge^na^ frontier. But it was ^o ^^^ 
^asy matter to reconcile suph a step with the engagements 
which he had come under to the Pppe, in his late treaty, 
with him* The Constable M ontnx>rency, however, repre- 
sented in such a striking light the imprudence of sacrificing] 
the Irue interests of his kingdom to these rash obligations, 
anditook such advant$ige of the absence of the Cardinal of 
Lofraij^ who hgd seduced the King into his alliance with 
the CarajEsis, that Heniy, who was naturally fluctuating and 
unsteady, and apt to be influenced by the advice last given 
hiai|- authorised his ambassadors to sign a treaty of truce 5th Feb. 
with the Emperor for five years, on the terms which had 
be^n proposed. But that he might not seem to have altoge- 
ther forgotten his ally the Pope, who, he foresaw, would be 
hig^y exasperated, he, in order to sooth him, took care 
that he should be exjHressly included in the truce \ 

Tfi^ Count of Lalain repaired to Blois, and the Admiral Ratified by 
-Coligpy to Brussels ; the former to be present when the naich"**" 
King of France, and the latter when the Emperor and his 
^on, ratified the tre^ and bound themselves by oath to ob- 
serve it y. When an account of the conferences at Vaucel- '^^^ pop«'« 

. . ' . Mtonish- 

les, and of the conditions of truce which had been proposed mentand 

there, were first carried to Rome, it gave the Pope no man- ****«*»• 

ner pf disquiet* He trusted so much to the honour of the 

Fr^h pionarch, that he would not allow himself to think 

th^t Heniy could forget so soon, or violate so shamefully, 

all^the stipulations in his league with him* He had such an i 

higjfx opinion of the Emperor's wisdom, that he made no | 

doubt of his refusing his consent to a truce on such unequsd 

terms ; and on both these accounts he confidendy pronounc- 

x'Mem. de Ribier, it. 626. Corps Diplom.'tonl. tv. App. 81. 

y One of^ldmirat de Colig^y's attendants, who wrote to the court oP 
France an accmuit of what happened while they resided at BrusseU,^ 
lakes notice, as an instance of Philip's aupoUtenels, that he received the 
French ambassador in an apartment hung with tapestry, which represent- 
ed the battle of Pavia, the manner in which Francis I. was taken prison- 
er. Ills voyage to Spain, With all the mortifying^circumstances of his cap- 
ti>4ty and 'impfiaonment at Madrid. Meij^ de Ribietj i|. 634. ' 
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B o O K ed that this, like many preceding negociadons, would ter- 
minate in nothing. But later and more certain intelligence 
j^5g soon convinced him that no reasoning in political afl^drs is 
more fallacious, than because an event is improbable, to 
conclude that it will not happen. The sudden and une3&- 
pected conclusion of the truce filled Paul with astonishment 
and terror. The Cardinal of Lorrain durst not encounter 
that storm of indignation, to which he knew that he should 
be exposed from the haughty Pontiff, who had so good rea- 
son to be incensed ; but departing abruptly from Rome, he 
left to the Cardinal Toumon the difficult task of attempting 
to sooth Paul and his nephews. They were fiilly sensible 
of the perilous situation in which they now stood. By their 
engagements with France, which were no longer secret, 
they had highly irritated Philip. They dreaded the vio- 
lence of his implacable temper. The Duke of Alva, a mi- 
nister fitted, as well by his abilities as by the severity of his 
nature, for executing all Philip's rigorous schemes, had ad- 
vanced from Milan to Naples, and began to assemble troops 
on the frontiers of the Ecclesiastical State. While they, 
if deserted by France, must not only relinquish all the hopes 
of dominion and sovereignty to which their ambition a^ir- 
ed, but remain exposed to the resentment of the Spanish 
monarch, without one ally to protect them against an ene- 
my with whom they were so little able to contend. 

He at- Under these circumstances, Paul had recourse to the 

l^^^^y^ arts of negociation and intrigue ; of which the Papal court 
the war. knows well how to avail itself in order to ward off any ca- 
lamity threatened by an enemy superior in power. He af- 
fected to approve highly of the truce, as an happy expedient 
for putting a stop to the effusion of Christian blood. He ex- 
pressed his warmest wishes that it might prove the forerun- 
ner of a definite peace. He exhorted the rival Princes to 
embrace this favourable opportunity of setting on^pot a n.e« 
gociation for that purpose, and offered, as their common fa-; 
ther, to be mediator between them. Under this pretext, 
he appointed Cardinal Rebiba his nuncio to the court of 
Brussels, and his nephew Cardinal Caraffa to that of Paris. 
The public instructions given to them both were the same i 
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that they should use their utmost endeavours to prevail with BO OK 
the two xnonarchs to accept of the Pope's mediation, that 
by means of it, peace might.be re-established, and mea- ^55 
sures might be taken for assembling a general council. But 
under this specious appearance of zeal for attaining objects 
so. desirable in themselves, and so becoming his sacred 
character to pursue, Paul concealed very different inten- 
tions. Caraffa, besides his public instructions^ received a 
private commission to solicit the French King to renounce 
the treaty of truce, and to renew his engagements with the 
Holy See ; and he was empowered to spare neither entrea- 
ties, nor promises, nor bribes, in order to gain that point* 
This both the uncle and the nephew considered as the real 
end of the embassy ; while the other served to amuse the 
vulgar, or to deceive the Emperor and his son. The Car- Hth May. 
dinal, accordingly, set out instandy for Paris, and travelled 
with the greatest expedition, while Rebiba was detained 
some weeks at Rome ; and when it became necessary for 
him to begin his journey, he received secret orders to pro- 
tract it as much as possible, that the issue of Caraffa's nego- 
ciation might be known before he should reach Brussels, 
and according to that, proper directions might be given to 
him with regard to the tone which he should assume, in 
treating with the Emperor and his son *. 

Caraffa made his entry into Paris with extraordinary His ncgo- 
pomp ; and having presented a consecrated sword to Henry, for that 
as the Protector, on whose aid the Pope relied in the pre- purpose, 
sent exigency, he besought him not to disregard the entrea- 
ties of a parent in distress, but to employ that weapon which 
he gave him in his defence. This he represented not only as 
a duty of filial piety, but as an act of justice. As the Pope, 
from confidence in the assistance and support which his late 
treaty with France entitled him to expect, had taken such 
steps as hai irritated the King of Spain, he conjured Heniy 
not to suffer Paul and his family to be crushed under the 
weight of that resentment, which they had drawn on them- 
selves merely by their attachment to France. Together 

z Pallav. Kb. xiii. p. 169. Burnet Hist, of Reform, ii. App. 309. j^ 
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BOOK vnth tiiis arguflocnt addrested to Ins genenMitjr., he eambY- 
^l- ed another which he hoped would work oa his andiifioD. 
He affinned that now was the time, when irith die most 
certain prospect of success, he might attack FhiHp's <iomi- 
nions in Italy ; that the J9ower of the veteran Spanish bands 
had perished in the wmis of Hungary, Germmiy, and the 
Low-Countries ; diat the emperor had left his son an ex- 
hausted treasury, and kingdoms drained of men ; that he 
had no longer to contend with the abilities, the esiperietite, 
and good fortune of Charles, but with a monarch scarcely 
seated cm his throne, unpractised in command, odioUs to 
many of the Italian states, and dreaded by ali* He pro* 
mised that the Pope,' who had already levied scddiers, would 
bring a consideraMe army into the fiekt^ whidb, when joined 
by a sufficient nuknber of French troops, might, by one 
brisk and sudden effort, drive the Spaniards out of Naples, 
and add to the crown of France a kingdom, the conquest^of 
winch had been the great object of all his predecessors dilr- 
ing half a century, and the chief motive of all their expedi- 
tions into Italy. 

*£\^lfef. Every word Caraffa spoke made a deep impression on 
feet. Henry ; conscious, on the one hand, that the Pope had jdst 

July 31. ^.^use to reproach him with having violated the laws not oiily 
of generosity but of decency, when he renounced his league 
with him, and had agreed to the truce c£ Vaucefles^^ and 
eager, on the other hand, not only to distingtti^ his rf»gn 
by a conquest, which three former monarchs had atSettipted 
without success, but likewise to acquire an estabUshment of 
such dignity and value for one of his sons* Reverence, how- 
ever, for the oath, by which he had so latdy confirmed-lbe 
truce of Vaucelles i the extreme old age of the Pope, whose 
• death might occasion an entire revcduticMl in the political 
system of Italy ; together ^th the representations g£ Moht* 
morcncy, who repeated all the arguments he had «sed against 
the first league with Paul, and pointed out the great and im- 
mediate advantages which France derived from the tnice ; 
kept Henry for some time in suspense, and migjht possibly 
have outweighed an Caraffa's arguments. But the Cardinal 
was hot such a novibe in the aits of intrigue and negociation, 
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«8 not to have expedients ready for remmng or aurmountiiig B O O K 
«n these obstacles* To obvifite the kaig^s 8Gni]>le with re- * 

f*ard to his oath, he produced powers from the Pope to ab< i^^^ 
aobre him fmn- the obligation of it« By way of securit}i 
against ao^ danger which he might apprehend from the 
Pc^'s death,: he engaged that his unde would make s^uch 
a nomination of Cardinals, as should give Henry the abao** 
lute command' of the n^xt eleodon,, and enable him to pla|:e 
in the p^pal chair a person entirely devoted to his interest. 

> iNorder to,<;cyunteibaIance the effect of the Constable's 
Clinton and influ^ce, he employed not only the active talents 
.qf the Duke of Guise, and the eloquence of his brother the 
.Cardinal of Lortain, but the addre3s of the Queen, aid^d 
by die more powerful arts of Diana of Poitiers, who, un« 
fcntuaately for France, co-operated with Catharine in this 
.point, though she took pleasure, pn almost €\cry other oc- 
casion, to diwart and mortify her. They, by their united 
^solicitations, easily iswayed the King, who leaned, of his 
own accord, to that side towards which they wbhed him to 
incline. All Montmorency's prudent remonstrances were 
disregarded; die nuncio absolved Henry from his oath; and 
he signed a new. league with the Pope, which re«kindled 
]die flames of war. both in Italy and in the Low-Countries. ' 

• . '.'.•. . ■•• 

As soon as Paul was tnibrmi^d.by his nq)hew that there juty 31/ 
was a facr prospect of his succeedii;ig in this negociation^ ^e ^^^ pope'& 
^di^HUched a messenger after the nuncio Rebiba, with orders proceed- 
to return t€|Roi|ie, without proceeding to Brussels. As^ it '^^p ^' 
.^as.novif no longer necessary to preserve that tcwie of mode- ^l***' 
ira^ny which suited the character of a mediator, and which 
he had affected to assume, or to put any farther restraint up- 
on his resentment against Philip, he boldly threw off the 
jnask,^ and took such violentsteps as rendered a ruptuie un- 
avoidably He seized and imprisoned the Spanish envoy. at 
.his court. He excommunicated tbe^ Colonnas ; and having 
deprived Mark Antonio, the head of that family, of the 
dukedom of Paliano, he granted that dignity, together wjth 
the territory annexed to it, to his nephew the Cou^t of 
McHitorio. He ordered a legal information to be presented 
VOL. lit. 2 q. 
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B O O K in the consistoiy of Cardinals against Pkilipi) settifi^ filith 
that he, notwidistanding die fidelhy and aUegiance due 6f 
jj^g him to the Holy See, of which he hdd the kingdom of N»» 
pies, had not only afforded a retreat in his domituons to tlie 
Colonnas, whom the Pope had excommimicated and dedaaf* 
ed rebels, but had furnished them wilh arms< and was rea^ 
dy, in conjunction with them, to invade the Etcteriautiical 
State in an hostile manner ; that such condiict in avatsinL 
was to be deemed treason against his liege lord, the punish* 
ment of which was the forfeiture of his fief. Upon this, the 
consistorial advocate requested the Pope to take eogni^aucle 
of the cause, and to appoint a day for bearing of 1% when he 
would make good every article of the ch^g^, and c::^)eCt 
from his justice that sentence which the heindusness of nii» 
lip's crimes merited. Paul, whose pride was Mghljr iMttSi^ 
ed with the idea of ti^dng and passing judgmeiA on so great 

July ST. a king, assented to his request, and k» if it had been iit> 
less easy to execute than to pronounce sttch a sentence, df** 
clared that he would consult with the Cardrnab concerning 
the formalities requisite in conducting the trial*. 

Philip's But while Paul allowed his pride and resentment to dritw 

supersti- j^jj^ Qjj ^j^ 3^,}^ headlong impetuosity, Phifip dfecovct^ 

pies. sm amazing moderation on his part. He had been taught 

by the Spanish ecclesiastics, who had the charge of his edu- 
cation, a profound veneration for die Holy See. This 4en* 
timent, which had been early infused, grei^ up widi Mm* a^ 
he advanced in years, and took full possession of histtiindv 
which was naturally thoughtful, serious, aind prone to^'sU^^t^ 
stition. When he foresaw a rupture With the Pope appttiftlifi^ 
ing, he had such violent scruples with respect to the bvi^itlt 
ness of taking arms against the Vicegereht of Christ, and 
the common father of all Christians, that he consulted some 
Spanish divines upon that point. They, with the usual dex- 
terity of casuists in accommodating dieir responses t& tM 
circumstances of those who apply to them for direction, a*, 
siired him that, after employing prayers and retnQnstrarfcei 
^ in order to bring the Pope to reason, he had ftill right; boA 

11 Palkv. lib. kiii. 171. 
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hy. the laws of natiH^ and of Christianity, not only to defend BOOK 
himai^f when attacked, but to begin hostilities, if that were ^^* 
judged the most proper expedient for preventing the effects ^^^ 
of Paul's violence and injustice. Philip nevertheless con- 
tinued to deliberate and delay, considering it as a most 
omel m]^fortune, that his administration should open with 
•9^ attack upon a perscm^ whose sacred funcdon and charac- 
ter be so highly respected ^ 

At last the Duke of Alva, who, in compliance with his The Duke 
master's scruples^ had continued to negociate long after he J^akM^the 
should have begun to act, finding Paul inexorable, and that field a- 
tvery overture of peace, and every appearance of hesitation |^IJ^" * * 
oa his part, increased the Pontiff's natural arrogance, took 
tlie field and entered the ecclesiastical territories. His ar- Sept. 5. 
nnr ^id not exceed twelve thousand men, but it was com- 
posed of veteran soldiers, and commanded chiefly by those 
fiimian barona, whom Paul's violence had driven into exile* 
The valour of the. troops, together with the animosity of 
their leaders, who fought in their own quarrel, and to re- 
cover their o¥m estates, supplied the want of numbers. As 
Qone of the French forces were yet arrived, Alva soon be- 
came master of the Campagna Romana ; some cities being 
surrendered through the cowardice of the gan-isons, ^hich 
consisted of raw soldiers, ill disciplined, and worse com- 
manded 9 the gates of others being opened by the inhabitants, 
who were eager to receive back dieir ancient masters. Al- 
va, that he might not be taxed with impiet}' in seizing the 
patrimony of the church, took possession of the towns which 
capitulated, in the name of the college of cardinals, to which, 
cr to the Pope that should be chosen to succeed Paul, he 
declared that he would immediately restore them. 

The rapid progress of the Spaniards, whose light troops A trace be- 
made excursions even to the gates of Rome, filled that city pope and 
with consternation. Paul, though inflexible and undaunted Philip. 
hiinself, was obliged to give way so far to the fears and so- 
licitations of the CardinalJiA^ as to send deputies to Alva in 

b Ftrrcr. Hiat. de Esp?^;ne, ix. 573. Hcrrera, i. 308. 
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BOOK order to propose a cessation bf arms* The P<^ yielded the- 
more readily, as he was sensible of a double advantage which 
might be derived from obtaining that point. It would de- 
liver the inhabitants of Rome fiiom their present terror, and 
would afford time for the arrival of the succours which he 
expected from France. Nor was Alva unwilling to close 
with the overture, both as ht knew how desirous his mas- 
ter was to terminate a war, which he had undertaken with 
reluctance, and as his army was so much weakened by gar- 
risoning the great number of towns which he had reduced, 
that it was hanSy in a condition to keep the field without 
fresh recruits. A truce was accordingly concluded first for 
ten, and afterwards for forty ^ys, during which, various 
schemes of peace were proposed, and perpetual negociati(Mi8 
were carried, on, but with no sinceri^ on the part of the 
Pope. The return of his nephew the Cardinal to Rome^ 
the receipt of a considerable sum remitted by the KSbg of 
France, the arrival of one body of Fraadi troops, togetfier 
with the expectation of oUieTs which had begun dieir march, 
y6ndered him more anrogant than ever, and banished dl 
ilioughts from his mind, but those of war and revenge ^. 
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V 

w • ^ 

I . >  V 

^W HILE these operatioiis or intrigues kept the Pope and B O O It 
Philip busy and attentive, the Emperor disentangled hin%- 
iself finally ^frcxm all the affairs of this world, and set out for ^555, 
iSbe plaise^fhb retreat. He had hitherto retfMned the Ini» Charies't 
perial dignity, not from any linwiUingness to relinquish k, ^empt'to 
for, after having resigned the real and extensive authority alter the 
Aat he enjbyed in his hereditary dominions, to part with the ofth?crt^ 
Kmited and often ideal jurisdiction which belongs to an elec- pire. 
nve crown, was no great sacrifice. His sole motive for de« 
lay was to gain a few months, for making one trial more, in 
order to accomplish his favourite scheme in behalf of his 
son. At the very time Charles seemed to be most sensible 
of the vanity of worldly grandeur, and when he appeared to 
be quitting it not only with indifference, but with contempt^ 
the vast schemes of ambition, which had so long occupied 
and engrossed his mind, still kept possession of it. He 
could not think of leaving his son in a rank inferior to that 
which he himself had held among the Princes of Europe* 
As he had, some years befi^re, made a fruidess attempt to 
secure the Imperial crown to Philip, that by uniting it to the 
kingdoms of Spain, and the dominions of the house of Bur- 
gundy, he might put it in his power to prosecute, with a 
better prospect of success, those great plans, which his own 
infirmities had obliged him to abandon, he was still unwil* 
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BOOK ling to relinquish this flattering project as chimerical or un-^ 
^^' attainable. 

1556. 

Which Notwithstanding the repulse which he had fonnerly 

proves un- nig|. ^j^j^ fiiom his brother Ferdinand, he renewed his so- 
licitations with fresh importunity ; and during the summer, 
had tried every art, and employed every argument, which 
he thought could induce him to quit the Imperial throne to 
Philip, and to accept of the investiture of some province, 
either in Italy, or in the Low-Countries, as an equivalent *. 
But Ferdinand, who was so firm and inflexible with regard 
to this point, that he had paid no regard to the solicitations 
of the Emperor, even when they were enforced with all the 
weight of authority which accompanies supreme power, re- 
ceived the overture, that now came from him in the situa- 
tion to which he had descended, with great indifference, 
and would hardly deign to listen to it. Charles, ashamed of 
his own credulity in having imagined that he might accom- 
plish that DOW which he had attempted formerly without 
success, desisted finaUy from his scheme. He then resign- 
ed the govenunent of the Empire, and having transferred, 
all his claims of obedience and allegiance from the Germai^c 
A^gQst2^• body, to his brother the King of the Romaiis, he executed^ 
a deed to that effect, with all the formalities requisite in 
such an impoitant transaction. The instrux^ei;^ of resigna- 
tion he committed to William Prince of Orange, and em- 
powered him to lay it before the college of electors \ 

4 • 

Charles 'NOTHING now reipained to detain Charles from that re- 
Spain?* ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ which he languished. The preparations for his. 
va]rage havmg been made for somp time, he set out for 
Zuitburg in Zealand, where the fleet which was to convoy 
him had orders to assemble* In his way thither he passed 
through Ghent, and af^r stepping there a few days, to in- 
dulge that tender apd pleasing .melancholy, which arises in 
the mind of every man ii;L the decline of life, on visiting the 
place of his nativity, and viewing the scenes and objects 
familiar to him in his early youth,, he pursued hi^ journey,. 

a Ambas^ades cles Noailles, torn. v. 356. 
b Gddftst. Con&tit. Imper. par. i. 57S. ' 
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accompanied by his son Philip, his daughter the archduchi-^ B O O C 
ess, his sisters the dowager Queens of France and Hunga- ^^** 
ry, Maximilian his son-in4aw, and a numerous retinue of the ^^^ 
Flemish nobility. Before he went on board, he dismissed 
them, with marks of his attention or regard, and taking * - 

leave of Philip with all the tenderness of a father who em- 
braced his son for the last time, he set sail on the seven- 
teenth of September, under the convoy of a large fleet of 
Spanish, Flemish, and English ships. He declined a pres- 
sing invitation, from the Queen of England, to land in some 
part of her dominions, in order to refresh himself, and diat 
she might have the comfort of seeing him once more. ^ It 
cannot surely," said he, ^^ be agreeable to a Queen to re- 
ceive a visit from a father-in-law, who is now nothing more 
dian a private gentleman*" 

His voyage was prosperous, and he arrived at Laredo in Hit arrival 
Biscay on the eleventh day after he left Zealand. As soon ^^^J^Sl 
as he landed, he fell prostrate on the ground ; and consider- 
ing himself now as dead to the world, he kissed the earth, 
and said, " Naked came 1 out of my modier's womb, an3 
naked I now return to thee, diou common mother of manr- 
kind." From Laredo he pursued his journey to Burgos, 
carried sometimes in a chair and sometimes in a horse litter, 
suffering exquisite pain at every step, and advancing with 
the greatest difficulty. Some of the Spanish nobility re- 
paired to Burgos, in order to pay court to him, but they 
were so few in number, and their attend^ce was so negli- 
gent, that Charles observed it, and felt, for the first time, 
that he was no longer a Monarch. Accustomed from his 
early youth to the dutiful and officious respect with which , 
those who possess sovereign power are attended, he had re- 
ceived it with the credulity common to Princes, and was 
sensibly mortified, when he now discovered, that he had 
been indebted to his rank and power for much of that obse- 
quious regard which he had fondly thought was paid to his 
p^risonal qualities. But though he might have soon learned 
to view with tmconcem the levity of his subjects, or to have 
despised their neglect, he was more deeply afflicted with the; 
ingratitude of his son^ who, forgetting already how much 
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B O O K he owed4o his Other's bounty, obliged him to remain som« 
weeks at Burgos, before he paid him the first moiety of that 
1556. small pension, which was all that he had reserved of so 
many kingdoms. As without this sum, Charles could not 
dismiss his domestics with such rewards as their services 
merited, or his generosity had destined for them, he could 
not help eiq)ressing both surprise and dissatisfaction^* At 
last the money was paid, and Charles having dismissed a 
great number of his domestics, whose attendance he thought 
would be superfluous or cumbersome in his retirement, he 
proceeded to Valladolid* There he took a last and tender 
leave of his two sisters, whom he would not permit to ac- 
company him to his solitude, though they requested him 
with tears, not only that diey might have the consolation of 
contributing by their attendance and care to mitigate or to 
sooth his sufferings, but that they might reap instruction and 
benefit by joining with him in those pious exercises, to which 
he had consecrated the remainder of his days« 

1557. From ValladoUd he continued his journey to Plazencia in 

ctfhisre^ Estremadunu He had passed through this place a great 
treat. many years before, and having been struck at that time with 

the delightfiil situation of the monastery of St. Justus, be- 
longing to the order of St. Jerome, not many miles distant 
from the town^ he had then observed to some of his attend- 
ants, that this was a spot to which Dioclesian might have 
retired with pleasure. The impression had remained so 
strong on his mind, that he pitched upon it as the place of 
his own retreat. It was seated in a vale of no great extent,^ 
watered by a small brook, and surrounded by rising grounds, 
covered with lofty trees ; from the nature of the soil, as well 
as the temperature of the climate, it was esteemed the most 
healthful and delicious situation in Spain. Some months be- 
fore his resignation he had sent an architect thither, to add a 
new apartment to the monastery, for his accommodation; 
but he gave strict orders that the style of the building should 
be such as svuted his present station, rather than his former 
dignity. It consisted only of six rooms, four of them in the 

€ Strada d« Bello B«lg. lib. 1 9. 
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%na of Fr\^ cells, with naked ¥ralls ; the other two, each BOOK 
twenty feet square, were hung with brown cloth, and fur- 
nished in the mo$t simple manner* They were all on a level j^^ 
with the ground ; with a door on one side into a garden, of 
which Charles himself had given the plan, and had filled it 
with var]ou3 plants, which he intended to cultivate with his' 
9WQ hands* On the other side they communicated with the 
chapel of the monastery, in which he was to perform his 
devotions* Into this .humble retreat, hardly sufficient for 
the comfortable accommodation of a private gendeman, did 
Charles enter, with twelve domestics only* He buried there, Feb. 24. 
in solitude and silence, his grandeur, his ambition, together 
with aH those vast projects, which, during almost half a 
century, had alarmed and agitated Europe, filling every 
kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror of his arms, and 
the dread of ^being subdued by his power \ 

Th£ contrasi between Charles's conduct and that of the Contrast 
Pope at this juncture, was so obvious, that it struck even thrbeha- 
the most careless observers ; nor was the comparison which vioar of 
they made to the advantage of Paul* The former, a con- ^^jf ^^ 
queror, bom to reign, long accustomed to the splendour pope, 
which accompanies supreme power, and to those busy and 
interesting scenes in which an active ambition had engaged ' 
him, quitted the world at a period of life not far advanced, 
jhat he might close the evening of his days in tranquiHity, 
and secure some interval for sober thought and serious re- 
collection* The latter, a priest, who had passed the early 
part of his life in the shade of the schools, and in the «tudy 
of the speculative sciences, who was seemingly so detached 
from the world, that he had shut himself up for many years 
in the solitude of a cloister, and who was not raised to the 
papaX throne unul he had reached the extremity of old age, 
discovered at once all the impetuosity of youthful ambition, 
and formed extensive schemes, in order to accomplish which 
he scrupled not to scatter the seeds of discord, and to kin- 
dle the flames of war, in every comer of Europe* But 
Paul, regardless of the opinion or censures of mankind, 

• * - 
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BOOK held on his own course with his wonted arrogance and vfo* J 
' lence. These, although they seemed already to have ex-- 

155^ ceeded all bounds, rose to still a greater height, upon the 
arrival of the Duke of Guise in Italy. 

The duke That which the two Princes of Lorrain foresaw and de- 

?cads"thc **^^^ ^^^ happened. The Duke of Guise was intrusted 
French with the command of the army appointed to march to the 
iST^ *"**^ Pope's assistance. It consisted of twenty thousand men, of 
the best troops in the service of France. So high was the 
Duke's reputation, and such the general expectation of be-' 
holding some extraordinary exertion of bis courage and 
abilities in a war into which he had precipitated his conntry,' 
chiefly with the design of obtaining a field where he. migh]t> 
display his own talents, that many of the French nobility 
who had no command in the troops employed, accompanied 
him as volunteers. This army passed the Alps in an incle- 
ment season,, and advanced towardi^ Rome, without any op- 
position from the Spaniards, who, as they were not strong 
enough taact in diiF«-ent parts, had collected all their forces^ 
in one body on the frontiers of Naples, for the defence of 
that kingdom.^ 



The pope Emboldened by the approach of the French, the Pope 
J*"*}JI*. let loose all the fiiry of his resentment against Philip, which^ 
against notwithstanding the natural violence of his temper, pru-' 
Philip. dential considerations had hitherto obliged him to keep un- 
der some restraint. He named commissioners, whom he 
empowered to pass judgment in the suit, which the consis- 
torial advocate had commenced against Philip, in order to 
prove that he had forfeited the crown of Naples^ by taking 
Feb. 12. arms against the Holy See, of which he was a vassal. He 
recalled all the nuncios resident in the courts of Charles V. 
April 9. of Philip, or of any of their allies. This was levelled chief- 
ly against Cardinal Pole, the papal legate in the court of 
England, whose great merit, in having contributed so suc- 
cessfully to reconcile that kingdom to the church of Rome, 
together with the expectation of farther services, which he 
might perform, was not sufficient to screen him from the re- 
sentment that he had incurred by his zealous cndeavdurs to- 
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•establish peace between the house of Austria and France. BOOK 
.He commanded an addition to be made to. the anathemas 
annually denounced against the enemies of the church on ^55^^ 
, Maundy-Thursday, whereby he inflicted the censure of ex- 
commtmication on the authors of the late invasion of the ec* 
^esiastical territories, whatever their rank or dignity might 
he i and, in consequence of this, the u^ual prayers for the 
JEmperor were omitted next day in die Pope's chapel *• 

But while die Pope indulged himself in those wild and ^^* ni»l»tt- 
childish sallies of rage, either he neglected, or found that ations in- 
it exceeded his power, to take such measures as would have adequate 
rendered his resentment really formidable, and fatal to his 
enemies. For when the Duke of Guise entered Rome, 
where he was received with a triumphal pomp, which would 
. have been more suitable if he had been returning after hav- 
, ing terminated the war with glory, than when he was going 
to begin it with a doubtful chance of success, he found none 
of the preparations for war in such forwardness as Cardinal 
Carafia had promised, or he had expected. The papal 
troops were far inferior in number to the quota stipulated ; 
no magazines sufficient for their subsistence were formed ; 
nor was money for papng them provided. The Venetians, 
agreeably to that cautious maxim which the misfortunes of 
their state had first led them to adopt, and which was now 
become a fundamental principle in their policy, declared 
their resolution to preserve an exact neutrality, without tak« 
ing any part in the quarrels of Princes, so far superior to 
themselves in power. The other Italian states were either 
openly united in league with Philip, or secredy wished suc- 
cess to his arms against a Pontiff, whose inconsiderate am- 
bition had rendered Italy oace more the seat of war. 

The Duke of Guise perceived that the whole weight of Duke of 
the war would devolve on the French troops under his com- ^"**® * 
mand ; and became sensible, though too late, how impru- 
dent it is to rely, in the execution of great 'enterprises, on 
the aid of feeble allies. Pushed on, however, by the Pppe'is April 13, 

£ Pal. lib. xUi. 180. Mem. de Aibieri ii. 678. 
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BOOK impatience for action, as well as by his own desire' <£ pei> 
' formmg some part of what he had so coi^dently undertaken. 



I5i7. ^^ nutfched towards Naples, and began his operations. But 
the success of these fell far short of his former reputation, 
of what the world expected, and oi what he himself had 
promised. He opened the campsdgn with the siege of Ci- 
vitelle, a town of some importance on the Neapolitan fix>n- 
tier. But the obstinacy with which the Spanish governor 
defended it, baffied all the impetuous efibrts of the French 
valour^ and obliged the Duke of Guise, after a siege of 
three weeks, to retire from the town with disgrace. He 
endeavoured to wipe off that stain, by advancing boldly to^ 
Wards the Duke of Alva's camp, and offering him baibde. 
But that prudent commander, sensible of all the advantages 
of standing on the defensive before an invading enemy, de- 
clined an engagement, and kept within his intrenchments ; 
and adhering to his plan with the steadiness of a Castilian, 
eluded, with great address^ all the Duke of Guise's strata^* 
gems to draw him into action^. By this time sickness be- 
gan to waste die French army; violent dissentions had 
arisen between die Duke of Guise and the commander of 
the Pope^s forces ; the Spaniards renewed their incursions 
into the ecclesiastical state ; die Pope, when he found, in^ 
stead of die conquests and triumphs which he had fimdly 
expected, diat he could not secure his own territories from 
depredation, murmured, complained, and began to talk of 
peace. The Duke of Guise, mortified to the last degite 
with having acted such an inglorious part, not otjly solicited 
his court either to reinforce his army, or to recal him, but 
urged Paul to fulfil his engagements ; and called on Cardi* 
nal Caraffa, sometimes with reproaches, sometimes with 
threats, to make good those magnificent promises, from a 
tash confidence in which he had advised his master to re-* 
nounce the truce of Vaucelles, and to join in league with 
the Pope*. 

* 

Hostilities But while the French affairs ift Italy were in tiiis wretch- 
Couiitries[' ^^ situation, an unexpected event happened in die Low* 

f Hcrrera Vi4a dc Felipe, 181. . 
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Countriee, which called the Duke of Guise from a stadoa BOOK 
vrhereki he could acquire no honour, to the most dignified ^^^' 
and important charge which could be committed to a sub^ -^.y_ 
ject# As soon as the French had discovered their purpose 
of violating the truce of Vaucelles, not only by sending an 
^n-my into Italy, but by attempting to surprise some of the 
frontier towns in Flanders, Philip, though willing to have 
avoided a rupture, determined to prosecute the war with 
such spirit, as should make his enemies sensible that his fa- 
ther had not erred, when he judged him to be so capable of 
government, that he had given up the reins into his ^ands. 
Ashe knew that Henry had been at great expense in fitting 
t)ut the army under the Duke of Guise, and that his treasury 
was hardly able to answer the exorbitant and endless de* 
tnands of a distant war, he foresaw that all his operations in 
the LowCountries must, of consequence, prove feeble, and 
l>e considered only as secondary to those in Italy. For that 
reason, he prudendy resolved to make his principal effort in 
that place where he expected the French to be weakest, and 
to bend his chief fc^-ce against that quarter where they would 
feel a blow most sensibly* With this view, he assembled in 
the Low-CouBtries an army of about fifty thousand men, the 
Flemings serving him on this occasion with that active zeal 
which subjects are wont to exert in obeying the first com- 
mands of a new sovereign. But Philip, cautious and pro- ;^ 
vident, even at this early period of life, did not rest all his 
hopes of success on that formidable force alone. 

He had been labouring tor some time to engage the £n« Philip en« 
glish to espouse his quarrel ; and though it was manifesdy fo enrage 
"die interest of that kingdom to maintain a strict neutrality, England in 
and the people themselves were sensible of the advantages 
which they derived fix)m it ; though he knew how odious 
his name was to the English, and how averse they would be 
to co-operate with him in any measure, he nevertheless did 
not despair of accomplishing his point. He relied on the 
affection with which the queen doated on him, which was 
so violent, that even his coldness and neglect had not extin- 
guished it 5 he knew her implicit reverence for his opinion, 
and her fond desire of gratifying him in every particular. 
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BOOK That he might work on these with greater facility and more 
. certain success, he set out for England. The Queen, who, 

255^. during her husband's absence, had languished in perpetual 
dejection, resumed fresh spirits on his arriv^ ; and, without 
paying the least attention either to the interest or to the in- 
clinati(Mis of her people, entered warmly into all his schemes. 
In vain did her pri^^council remonstrate . against the im- 
prudence as well as danger of involving the nation iti.an un- 
necessary war ; in vain did they put her in mind of the so- 
lemn treaties of peace subsisting between England and 
France, which the conduct of that nation had afforded her 
no pretext to violate* Mary, soothed by Philip's caresses, or 
intimidated by the threats which his ascendant over her em- 
boldened himatsome times to throw, out, was deaf to every 
thing that could be urged in opposition to his sentiments, and 
insisted with the greatest vehemence. on an immediate de- 
claration of war against France. The council, . though all 
Philip's address and Mary's authority were employed to gain 
• or overawe them, after struggling long, yielded at last, not 
from conviction, but merely from deference to the will o£ 

June. 20. their sovereign. War was declared against France, the only 
one perhaps against that kingdom into which the English 
ever entered with reluctance. As Mary knew the aversion 
of the nation to this measure, she durst not call a parlia- 
ment in order to raise money for carrying on the war. She 
supplied this want, however, by a stretch of royal preroga- 
tive, not unusual in that age ; and levied large sums on her 
subjects by her own authority. This enabled her to assem- 
ble a sufficient body of troops, and to send eight thousand 
men under the conduct of the Earl of Pembroke to join 
Philip's army K 

Operations Philip, who was not ambitious of military glory, gave 
of Philip's lY^Q command of his army to Emanuel Philibert, Duke of 
the Low- 'Savoy, and fixed his own residence at Cambray, that he 
Countries, might be at hand to receive the earliest intelligence of his 
motions, and to aid him with his counsels. The Duke 
opened the campaign with a masterly stroke of address, 

h Carte» iii. 337. 
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Vhich justified Philip's choice, an4 discovered such a.8ih B O O K 
periority of genius over the French generals, as almost en- ^^^' 
sured success in his subsequent operations. He appointed leim 
the general rendezvous of his troops at a place considerably 
distant from the country which he destined to be the scene 
of action ; and having kept the enemy in suspense for a good 
time with regard to his intentions, he at last deceived them' 
so effectually by the variety of his marches and counter- 
marched, as led them to conclude that he meant to bend afl 
his force against the province of Champagne, and would 
attempt to penetrate into the kingdom on that side. In con- 
sequence of this opinion, they drew all their strength to- 
wards that quarter, and reinforcing the garrison there, left 
the towns on other parts of the frontier destitute of troops 
sufficient to defend them. 

The Duke of Savoy, as soon ad he perceived that this Jj^X**!* ^'^ 
feint had its full effect, turned suddenly to the right, advanc- ^ 
ed by rapid marches into Picardy, and sending his cavalry, 
in which he was extremely strong, before him, invested St.' 
Quintin. This was a town deemed in that age of consider-* 
able strength, and of great importance, as there were few 
fortified cities between it and Paris. The fortifications, 
however, had been much neglected ; the garrison, weaken- 
ed by draughts sent towards Champagne, did not amount 
to a fifth part of the number requisite for its defence ; and 
the governor, though a brave officer, was neither of rank^ 
nor authority, equal to the command in a place of so mudi 
consequence, besieged by such a formidable ^rmy. A few 
days must have put the Duke of Savoy in possession of the 
town, if the Admiral de Coligny, who thought it ccmcemed 
his honour to attempt saving a place of such importance to 
his country, and which lay within his jurisdiction as gover- 
nor of Picardy, had not taken the gallant resolution of 
throwing himself into it, with such a body of men as he 
could collect on a sudden. This resolution he executed 
with great intrepidity, and if the nature of the enterprise be 
considered, with no contemptible success ; for though one 
half of his small body of troops was cut off, he, with the 
other, broke through the enemy, and entered the town. 
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BOOK The unexpected arrival of an officer of such hig^ rank and 
* reputation, and who had exposed himself to such dangier, in 



155^. order to join them, inspired the desponding garrison with 
courage. Every thing that the Admiral's great skill and ex- 
perience in the art of war could suggest, for annoying the 
enemy, or defending the town, was attempted ; and the ci- 
tizens, as well as the garrison, seconding his zeal widi equal 
ardour, seemed to be determined that they would hold out 
to the last, and sacrifice themselves in order to save their 
country *. 

ThtFrtoch The Duke of Savoy, whom the English, under the Earl 
torellere of Pembroke, joined about this time, pushed on the siege 
th« town, ^^jj ^g greatest vigour. An army so numerous, and so 
well supplied with every thing requisite, carried on its ap- 
proaches with great advantage against a garrison which was 
still so feeble that it durst seldom venture to disturb or retard 
the enemy's operations by sallies* The Admiral, sensible 
of the approaching danger, and unable to avert it, acquaint* 
ed his \mcle the Constable Montmorency, who had the com- 
mand of the French army, with his situation, and pointed 
out to him a method by which he might throw relief into 
the town. The Constable, solicitous to save a town, the 
loss of which would open a passage for the enemy into the 
heart of France ; and eager to extricate his nephew out of 
that perilous situation, in which zeal for the public had en- 
gaged him ; resolved, though aware of the danger, to at- 
tempt what he desired. With this view, he marched from 
La Fere towards St. Quintin at the head of his army, which 
was not by one half so numerous as that of the enemy, and 
having given the command, of a body of chosen men to Co- 
ligny's brother Dandelot, who was cobnel general of the 
French infantry, he ordered him to force his way into the 
town by that avenue which the Admiral had represented a& 
most practicable, while he himself, with the main army, would 
give the alarm to the enemy's camp on die opposite side, 
and endeavour to draw all their attention towards that quar- 
ter. Dandelot executed his orders with greater intrepidity 

i Thuan. lib. xix, 64r. 
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ttlto cohduct* He rushed on with such headlong impetuo- BOOK 
shy, that, though it broke the first body of the enemy which ^^^ - 
stood in his way, it threw his own soldiers into the utmost 1557"^ 
confusion ; and as they were attacked in that situation by August 10. 
fresh troops which closed in upon them on eveiy side, the 
greater part of them were cut in pieces, Dandelot, with 
about five hundred of the most adventurous and most for- 
tunate, making good his entrance into the town. 

Meanwhile the Constable, in executing his part of the Th< battle 
{dan, advanced so near the camp of the besiegers, as ren- ^^ -H^^n- 
dbred it impossible to retreat with safety in the face of an 
enemy so much superior in number. Hie Duke of Savoy 
instsmdy perceived Montmorency's error, and prepared, with, 
the presence of mind and abilities of a great general, to 
avsul himself of it. He drew up his army in order of batde, 
with the greatest eiq>edition, and watching the moment when 
the French began to file oflF towards La Fere, he detached 
all his cavaliy, under the command of die Count of Egmont, 
to £dl on their rear, while he himself, at the head of his in- 
fandry, advanced to support him. The French redred at 
first in perfect order, and with a good countenance ; but 
when they saw Egmont draw near with his formidable body 
of cavalry, the shock of which they were conscious that 
they could not withstand, the prospect of imminent danger^ 
added to distrust of their general, whose imprudence every 
soldier now perceived, struck them with general conster- 
nation. They began insensibly to quicken their pace, and 
those in the rear pressed so violendy on such as were before 
them, that in a Aort time their march resembled a flight 
rather than a retreat. Egmont, observing their confusion, 
charged them with the greatest fury, and in a moment all 
their men at arms, the pride and str^sngth of the French 
troops in that age, gave way and fled with precipitauon. 
The infantry, however, whom the Constable by his presence, r^^^^ ^^ 
and authority, kept to their colours, still condnued to re-, feat of th© 
treat in good order, until the enemy brought some pieceaof "^ 
cannon tp bear upon their centre, which threw them into 
such confusion, that the Flemish cavalry, renewing their at- 
tack, bix)ke in, and the rout became univesial. About four 
TOL. Ill* 2 a 
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BOOR thousand of the French fell in the field, and ambng thttusihit 
' Duke of Anguien, a Prince of the blood, together with «bc 
^5^^ hundred gendemen* The Constable, as aoan as he pefw 
ceived the fortune of the day to be irretrievable, rushed into 
the thickest of the enemy, with a resolution not to survive 
the calamity which his ill-conduct had brought upon hiar 
country ; but having received a dangerous wound, and be- 
ing wasted with the loss of blood, he was surrounded b^ 
some Flemish officers, to whom he was known, who pro- 
tected him from the violence of the soldiers, and obliged 
him to surrender* Besides the Constable, the Dukes of 
Montpensier and LongueviQe, the Marechsd St. AndrS, 
many officers of distinction, three himdred gen^m^n, and 
near four thousand private soldiers, were taken prisoners. 
All the colours belonging to the infantry, all the ammuhi- 
tion, and all the cannon, two pieces excepted, feQ into the 
enemy^s hands* The victorious army did not lose above 
fourscore men K 

Tftefint This battle, no less fatal to France than the ancient vie- 
ettcctftox ^Q,.j^g Qf Crecy and Agincourt, gained by the English 6n 
the same frontier, bore a near resemblsRice to those disas- 
trous events, in the suddenness of the rout;, in the iO-con* 
duct of the commander in chief f in the number of persons 
of note slain or taken ; and in the small loss stistaitied by 
the enemy. It filled France with equal constematidiu 
Many inhabitants of Paris, with the same precipitancy and 
trepidation as if the enemy had been already at their gates,, 
(J[uitted the city, and retired into the interior provinces. The 
king, by his presence and exhortations, endeavoured to con- 
sole and to animate such as remained, and applying himself 
with the greatest diligence to repair the ruinoiis fortifica- 
fions of the city, prepared to defend it against the attack 
. which he instantly expected. But happily for France, Phi- 
tip's caution, together with the intrepid firmness of the Ad- 
miral de Coligny, not only saved the capital from the danger 
to which it was exposed, but gained the nation a short !n-> 
terval, during which the people recovered from the tet^rbr 

k Thuati. 650. Haerei Annal. Brabant, ii. 692* Hfiren^J 29lA 
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tod dejection occasioned by a blow no less severe than un« BOOK 

escpect^, sttid Henry had leisure to take measures for the ^^^ 

public security, with the spirit which became the sovereign ^^^^ 

ofi^A powerful and martial people* 

< 
Phiup, immediately after the batde, visited the camp at PhUip re- 

St, Qiiintin^ where he was received with all the exultation ^^^^^ 
of military triumph ; and such were his transports of joy on 
account of an event which threw so much lustre on the be- 
^^ping of his reign, that they softened his severe and 
JiAUghty temper into an unusual flow of courtesy. When 
Ifae Duke of Savoy approached, and was kneeling to kiss 
his hands, he cau^t him in his arms, and embracing him 
with warmth, ^^ It becomes me," says he, ^ rather to kiss 
your bands, which have gained me such a glorious and al- 
most bloodless victory.'' 

As soon as the rejoicings and congratulations on Philip's His deiibe- 
arrival were over, a council of war was held, in order to "^"o"** . 

^^ concerning 

determine how they might improve their victory to the best the prose- 
^dvant^ge. The Duke of Savoy, seconded by several of ««t»on ^ 
t}ie ablest officers formed under Charles V. insisted that they 
ahould immediately relinquish the siege of St. Quintin, the 
reduction of which was now an object below their attention, 
and advance dii^cdy towards Paris ; that as there were nei« 
ther troops to o{^se, nor any town of strength to retard 
their march, they might reach that capital while under the 
full impression of , the astonishment and terror occasioned by 
the rout of the army, and take possession of it without re* 
distance. But Philip, less adventurous or more prudent 
than his generals, preferred a moderate but certain advan« 
tage, to an enterprise of greater splehdour, but of more doubt- 
ful success. He represented to the council the infinite re- 
sources of a kingdom so powerful as France; the great 
number as well as martial spirit of its nobles ; their attach- 
ment to their sovereign; the manifold advantages with 
which they could carry on war in their own territories ; and 
the unavoidable destruction which must be the consequence 
of their penetrating too rashly into the enemy's country, be- 
fore they had secured such a communlcauon with their own 
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B O O K as might render a retreat safe, if, upon 9sxy dtsastrous erwt^' 
' ^at measure should become necessary. On all these ik:* 
1557. counts, he advised the ccmtinuance of the siege, and hk 
generak acquiesced the more readily in his opinion, asthey 
made no doubt of being masters of the town in a fewdays^ 
a loss of time of so little consequence in the executicm of 
their plan, that they might easily repair it by their sid>se- 
quent activity'. 



d'f^d*d'" ^^^ weakness of the fortifications, and the small number 
by Admiral <>f the garrison, which could no longer hope either for rein* 
Coligny ; forcement or relief, seemed to authorize this calculation of 
Philip's generals* But, in making it, they did not attend 
sufficiently to the character of Admiral de Coligny, who 
commanded in the town* A courage undismayed, and tran- 
quil amidst the greatest dangers, an invention fruitful in re* 
sources, a genius which roused and seemed to acquire new 
force upon every disaster, a talent of governing the minds 
of men, together with a capacity of maintaining his ascend- 
ant over them even under circumstances the most adverse 
and distressful, were qualities which Coligny possessed in a 
degree superior to any general of that age* These quaUties^ 
were peculiarly adapted to the station in which he was now 
placed ; and as he knew the infinite importance to his coun- 
try of every hour which he could gain at this juncture, he 
exerted himself to the utmost in contriving how to protract 
the siege, and to detain the enemy from attempting any en* 
terprise more dangerous to France* Such were the perse« 
verance and skill with which he conducted the defence, and 
such the fortitude as well as pauence with which he animat- 
ed the garrison, that though the Spaniards, the Flemings, 
and the £nglish, carried on the attack with all the ardour 
which national emulation inspires, he held out the town 
Aus:u8t2r. seventeen days* He was taken prisoner, at last, on the 
breach, overpowered by the superior number of the enemy* 
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Henry availed himself with the utmost activity, of the 
in^rval which the Admiral's well-timed obstinacy had af« 

I Belcat. Conunetitar. de lUlb- GaUic. 901. 
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Ibided him. He sqipomted officers to collect the scattered BOOK 
reBEiains of &e ConsUble's army ; he issued orders for levy- ^^^' 
ing scddiers in every part of the kingdom ; he commanded ^^^- 
the ban and arriere ton of the frontier provinces instantly to 
take the' field, and to join the Duke of Nevers at Laon in 
Picardy $ he recalled the greater part of the veteran troops 
which served under the Marechal Brissac in Piedmont ; he 
sent courier after courier to the Duke of Guise, requiring 
him, together with all his army, to return instandy for the 
defence of their country ; he dispatched one envoy to the 
Gited Signior, to solicit the assistance of his fleet, and the 
lei^n of a sum of money ; he sent another into Scotland, to 
incite the Scots to invade the north of England, that, by 
drawing Mary's attention to that quarter, he might prevent 
her from reinforcing her troops which served under Philip. 
'Hiese efforts of the King were warmly seconded by the 
zeal of his subjects. The city of Paris granted him a free 
gift of three hundred thousand livres. The other great 
towns imitated the liberality of the capital, and contributed 
in proportion. Several noblemen of distinction engaged at 
their own expense, to garrison and defend the towns which 
lay most exposed to the enemy. Nor was the general con- 
cern fi>r the public confined to corporate bodies alone, or to 
those in the higher sphere of life, but diffusing itself among 
persons of every rank, each individual seemed disposed to 
act with as much vigour as if the honour of the King, and 
the safety of die state, had depended solely on his single 
efforts'*. 

Phili?, who was no stranger either to the prudent measures xhe victo- 
taken by the French monarch for the security of his domi- ry of St. 
nions, or to the spirit with which his subjects prepared to ^ductive 
defend themselves, perceived, when it was too late, that he ^^ ^^^ **- 
had tost an opportunity which could never be recalled, and consequcn- 
that h Was now vain to think of penetrating into the heart of ces. 
France. He abandoned, therefore, without much reluc- 
tance, a scheme which was too bold and hazardous to be 
perfectly agreeable to his cautious temper ; and employed 

m Mem. de* Ribier, ii. 701. r03. 
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B O O K his anny, dating the remainder of the campargn, m Aft 
' sieges of Ham and Catelct. Of these he soon became ms^ 
1SS7. ^^* ^"^ ^^ reduction of two such petty towns, together 
with the acquisition of St Qjnintin, were all the advantaged 
which he derived from one df the most decisive victories 
gsdned in that century. Philip himself, however, continued 
in high exultation on account of his success ; and as all hi» 
passions were tinged Mrith superstition, he, in memory of 
the battle of St. Quintin, which had been fought on the day 
consecrated to St. Laurence, vowed to build a church, a 
monastery, and a palace, in honour of that saint and martyn 
Bef(»re the eiq>iration of the year, he laid the foundation of 
an edifice, in which all these were united, at die Escurial 
in the neighbourhood of Madrid ; and the "same principle 
which dictated the vow, directed the building. For the 
plan of the work was so formed as to resemble a gridiro% 
which, according to the legendary tsde, had been tfae isstru?* 
toent of St. Laurence's martyrciom. Notwithstimding die 
great and expensive schemes in which his resdess ambitioQ 
involved him, Philip continued the building with such per« 
severance for twenty-two years, and reserved such large 
sums for this monument of his devotion and vanity, that the 
monarchs of Spain are indebted to him for a royal residence, 
which, though not the most elegant, is certainly the most 
sumptuous and magnificent of any in Eurt^e '^^ 

« 
The^rench The first account of that fatal blow whidi the French hsA 

*'iTV*" received at St. Quintin was carried to Rome by the courier 
of Itair. whom Henry had sent to recal the Duke of Guise. As 
Paul, even with the assistance of his French auxiliaries, had 
hardly been able to check the progress of the Spanish arms, 
he foresaw that, as soon as he was deprived of their pro* 
tection, his territories must be over-run in a moment. Hb 
remonstrated therefore with th^ greatest vidence against 
the departure of die French su*my, reproaching the Duke of 
Guise for his ill-conduct, which had brought him into such 
an unhappy situation ; and complaining of the King for de- 
serting him so ungenerously tinder such circumstances. The 

n Colmefiar Annies d'Espagpse, tom. ii. p. 13tt 
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Duke of Guise's orders, however, were peremptory. Paul, B t> 6 £ 
i^Senble as he was, found it necessary to accommodate his __*;^ 
conduct to the exigency of his afiairs, and to employ the me* ^^5^^ 
ttiation of the Venetians, and of Cosmo di Medici, in order 
to obtain peace. Philip, who had been forced unwillingly 
to a rupture with the Pope, and who, even while success 
crowned his arms, doubted so. much the justice of his own 
cause, that he had made frequent overtures of pacification, 
Kstened eageriy to the first proposab of this nature from 
Paul, and discovered such moderation in his demands, as 
could hardly have been expected from a Prince elated with 
victory. 

* Thx Duke of Alva on the part of Philip, and the Cardi* A treaty of 
aal Caraflb in the name of his uncle, met at Cavi, and both ^^^ ^^^ 
being equally disposed to peace, they, after a short confer- pop«. ^^ 
ence terminated the w«r by a treaty on the following terms : ' ^^* 
That Paul should renounce his league with France, and 
maintain for the future such a neutrality as became die com- 
mcm father of Christendom ; That Philip should instantly 
restore all the towns of the ecclesiastical territoty of which 
he had taken possession ; That the claims of the Caraflas to 
die dutchy of Paliano, and other demesnes of the Cokmnas, 
should be referred to the decision of the republic of Venice ; 
That the Duke of Alva should repair in person to Rome, 
and after asking pardon of Paul in his own name, and in 
that of his master, for having invaded the patrimony of the 
church, should receive the Pope's absoluticm from that 
crime. Thus Paid, through Philip's scrupulous timidity, 
finished an improsperous war without any detriment to t^ 
Papal See. The conqueror appeared humble, and acknow- 
Iftiged his ,error ;. while he who had been vanquished retain- 
^ his usual haughtiness, and was treated with every mark 
of superiority ^. The Duke of Alva, in terms of the treaty, 
repaired to Rome, and, in the posture of a su{^ic»it, kis- 
sed the feet, and implored the fisrgiveness of that very per- 
son whom his arms had reduced to the last extremity. Such 
■^IW the superstitiousi veneration of the Spaniards for the Pap 

o Pirflair. lib. xuS. 183. F. Pavl, 380. Herrera, vol. 1. 3ia 
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B O O K pial dharactei*, that Alva, though perhaps the proiidest man 
of the age, and accustomed from his infancy to a fafsttHitr 
lgS7, intercourse with Princes, acknowledged that when he ap- 
proached the Pope, he was so much overawed, that his 
voice failed, and his presence of mind forsook him ^* 



Philip re- 
stores Pla- 
centia to 
Octavio 
Farneae. 



But though this war, which at its commencement threat- 
ened mighty revolutions, was brought to an end without oc- 
casioning any alteraticHi in those States which were its im- 
mediate object, it had produced during its progress effects 
of considerable consequence in other parts of Italy. A3 
Philip was extremely solicitous to terminate his quarrelwith 
Paul as speedily as possible, he was willing to make any sa- 
crifice in order to gain those Princes, who, by joining their 
troc^s to the Papal and French army, might have prolonged 
the war. With this view, he entered into a negociadon with 
Octavio Famese, Duke of Parma, and, in order to seduce 
him from his alliance with France, he restored to him the 
city of Placentia, with the territoiy depending on it, which 
Charles V. had seized in the year one thousand five hundred 
and forty-seven, had kept from that time in his possession, 
and had transmitted, together with his other dc»ninicxis, to 
Philip. 



Cosmo di This step made such a discovery of Philip's character 
Medici*8 gjjj views to Cosmo di Medici, the most sagacious as well 
for obtain- as provident of all the Italian Princes, that he conceived 
mg Siena. ^Qpeg of accomplishing his favourite scheme of adding Siena 
and its territories to his dominions in Tuscany. As his suc- 
cess in this attempt depended entirely on the delicacy of 
address with which it should be conducted, he employed all 
the refmements of policy in the negociadon which he set on 
foot for this purpose. He began with soliciting Philip, 
whose treasury he knew to be entirely drained by the ex- 
pense of the war, to repay the great sums which he had ad* 
vanced to the Emperor during the siege of Siena. When 
Philip endeavoured to elude a demand which he was unable 
to satisfy, Cosmo affected to be extremely disquieted, 2iod 

p PaUny. Ub. xiii. 185. . Summonte Istoria di Napoli, iv. 286. 
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fiuddng no sectet of his disgust, instructed iiis ambassador BOOK 
at Rome to open a negotiation with the Pope, which seemed ^}^' 
to be the effect of it. The ambassador executed his com- ^^^ 
mission with such dexterity, that Paul, imagining Cosmo 
to be entirely alienated from the Spanish interest, proposed 
to him an alliance with Fnmce, which should be cemented 
by the marriage of his eldest son to one of Henry's daugh- 
ters* Cosmo received the overture with such apparent sa- 
tisfaction, and with so many professions of gratitude for the 
high honour of which he had the prospect, that not only the 
P(^'8 ministers, but the French envoy at Rome, talked 
confidently, and with litde reserve, of the accession of that 
important ally, as a matter certain and decided* The ac- 
count of this was quickly carried to Philip ; and Cosmo, 
who foresaw how much it would alarm him, had di^tched 
his nephew Ludovico de Toledo into the Netherlands, ihstt 
he might be at hand to observe and take advantage of his 
consternation, hetare the first impression which it made 
should in any degree abate. Cosmo was extremely fortu- 
nate in the choice of the mstrument whom he employed. 
Tdedo wiuted with padence, until he discovered with cer- 
tain^, that Philip had received such intelligence of his an- 
cle's negociations at Rome, as must have filled his suspici- 
ous mind with fear and jealousy ; and then craving an au- 
dience, he required pa3mient of the money which had been 
borrowed by the Emperor, in the most earnest and] peremp- 
tory terms. In urging that point, he artfully threw out se- 
veral dark hints, and ambiguous declarations, concerning 
the extremities to which Cosmo might be driven by a refu- 
sal of this just demand, as well as by other grievances of 
which he had good reason to complain. 

Philip, astonished at an address in such a strain, from Their sue* 
a Prince so &r his inferior as the Duke of Tuscany, and ^^'^' 
comparing what he now heard with the information which 
he had received from Italy, immediately concluded that 
Cosmo had ventured to assume this bold and unusual tone, 
on the prospect of his union with France. In order to pre- 
vent the Pope and Henry from acquiring an ally, who, by 
his abilities, as well as the situation of his dominions, would 
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BOOK have added bodi reputation and strehgth -to their confisdea' 
' racy, he offered to grant Cosmo the inrestiiture of Siena^ if 
I55r. ^^ would consent to acceptof it as an equivalent for* the sunife 
due to him, and engage to furnish a body of troopstowardt 
the defence of Philip's territories in Italy, against any power 
who should attack them. As iM)on as Gosmo had brought 
Philip to make this concession, which was the object of sdl 
his artifices and intrigues, he did not protract the negociadon 
by any unnecessary delay, or any excess of refinement, but 
closed eagerly vnih the proposal, and Philip, in spite of the 
remonstrances of his ablest counsellors, signed a treaty with 
hiqi to that effect^. 

As no Prince was ever more tenacious of his rights than 
Philip, or less willing to reBnquish any territory which he 
possessed, by what tenure soever he held it, these unusual 
concessions to the Dukes of Parma and Tuscany, by whidi 
he wantonly gave up countries, in acquiring oi' defending 
which his fadier had employed many years, and wasted 
much blood and treasure, cannot be accounted for'-front any 
motive, but his superstitious desire of extricating himself 
out of the W2ac which he had been fisrced to wage against the 
Pope. By these treaties, however,, the balance of power 
among the Italian Sts^es was poised with greater equality, 
and rendered less variable than it had b<een since it received 
the first violent shock from the invasion of Charles Vllh of 
France. From diis period Itaty ceased to be the great Ae- 
atre, on which the mmarchs of Spain, France,' and Germa- 
ny, contended for power or for fame. Their dissentiods 
and hostilities, though as frequent and violent as ever, 
being excited by new objects, stained other regtons of Eu- 
rope with blood, and rendered them miserable, in their 
turn, by the devastations of war. 

Sept. 39. . Th£ Duke of Guise left Rome on the same day lliat his 
of Guise's adversary the Duke of Alva made his humiUating submis- 
re^ption sion to the Pope. He was received in Frante as the guar- 
dian angel of the kingdom. His late ill success in Italy 

^ Tbu^a. lib. xviu, 624. Hen«n» ». .^ex 2rS. FfelUr. lib. Joiu 1^.^ 
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Memed t» be fergomn^ while his former services, particiip BOOK 
larly liis defence <rf Mets, were recounted with exaggerated ' 

pmise i and he was welcomed in every city thxough which ^^^^^ 
be passed, as the restorer of puUic secunQr, who, after 
having set bounds by his conduct and valour to the victori- 
ous arms of Charles V. returned now, at the call of his 
country, ^ check the formidabk progress of Philip's power. 
The reception which he met with from Henry was no less 
cordial iind honoural;>le. New titles were invented, and new 
dignities created, in order to distinguish him. He was ap- 
pointed lieutensmt-general in chief both within and without 
the kingdom, with a jurisdiction almost unlimited, and 
hardly inferior to that which was possessed by the king him- 
self. Thus, through the singular felicity which attended the 
Princes of Lorrain, the miscarriage of their own schemes 
contributed to aggrandize them., .The calamities of his 
countiy, and the ill-conduct of his rival the Constable, ex- 
alted the Duke of Guise to a height of dignity mid power, 
whidf, he could not have expected to attain by the most for- 
tunate and mpst complete success of his own ambitious pro- 
jects. 

The Duke of Guise, eager to perform something suitable Takes the 
to the high ejq>ectations of his countrymen, and that he ^ ^y^^ „. 
might justify the extraordinary confidence which the King ^7' 
had reposed in him, ordered all the troops, which could be 
got together, to assemble at Compeigae* Though the win- 
ter was well advanced, and had set in with extreme severi- 
ty, he placed himself at their head, and took the field. By 
Henry's activity and the zeal of his subjects, so many sol- 
diers had been raised in the kingdom, and such considerable 
reinforcements had been drawn from Germany and Swisser- 
land, as formed an army respectable even in the eyes of a 
victorious enemy. Philip, alarmed at seeing it put in mo- 
.tipn at such an uncommon season, began to tremble for his 
new conquests, particularly St. Quintin, the fortifications of 
which were hitherto but imperfectly repaired. 

« 

But the Duke of Guise meditated a more important en- Heinve£ts 
teiprisei mi, after amusing the ^nemy with tlveatening ^*^*'- 
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BOOK successively difierent towns on the .frontiers of Flandera, he 
' turned suddenly to the left, and invested Calais with )m 



1558. whole army. Calais had been taken by the Ei^g^h under 
Jan. 1. Edward III* and was the fruit of that monarch's g^ori- 
OU8 victoty at Crtcy. Being the only place that they re- 
tained of their ancient and extensive territories in France, 
and which opened to them, at all times, an easy and secure 
passage into the heart of that kingdom, their keeping po&* 
session of it soothed the pride of the one nation as much as 
it mortified the vanity of the other. Its situation was natu- 
rally so strong, and its fortifications deemed so impregnable, 
that no monarch of France, how adventurous soever, had 
been bold enough to attack it* Even when the domestic 
strength of England was broken and exhausted by the bloody 
wars between the houses of York and Lancaster, and its at« 
tention entirely diverted from foreign objects, Calais had 
remained undisturbed and unthreatened. Mary and her 
council, composed chiefly of ecclesiastics, unacquainted 
with military affairs, and whose whole attention was turned 
towards extirpating heresy out of the kingdom, had not on- 
ly neglected to take any precautions for the safety of this 
important place, but seemed to think that the reputation of 
its strength was alone suflEicient for its security* Full of 
this opinion, they ventured, even after the declaration of 
war, to continue a practice which the low state of the 
Queen's finances had introduced in times of peace* As.the 
country adjacent to Calais was overflowed during the win- 
ter, and the marshes around it became impassable, exc^ 
by one avenue, which the forts at St* Agatha and Newnham« 
bridge commanded, it had been the custom of the Eng^h 
to dismiss the greater part of the garrison towards the end 
its de- of autumn, and to replace it in the spring* In vain did Lord 
Btaw.^*" Wentworth, the Governor of Calais, remonstrate against 
this ill-timed parsimony, smd represent the possibility of his 
being attacked suddenly, while he had not troops sufficient 
to man the works* The privy council treated these remon- 
strances with scorn, as if they had flowed from the timidiQr 
or the rapaciousness of the Governor; and some of them, 
with that confidence which is the companion of ignorance, 
^ boasted that they would defend Calais with their white rods 
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against smy enemy who should approach it dating winter >"• BOOK 
In vain did Philip, who had passed through Calais as he re« 
turned from England to the Netheilands, warn the Queen x558. 
of the danger to which it was exposed ; and acquainting her 
with what was necessaxy for its security, in vain did he offer 
to reinforce the garrison during winter with a detach- 
ment of his own troops. Mary's counsellors, though obse- 
quious to her in all points wherein religion was concerned, 
distrusted as much as Ae rest of their countrymen, every 
proposition that came fix)m her husband ; and siispecdng 
this to be an artifice of Philip's in order to gain the com- 
mand of the town, they neglected his intelligence, declined 
his ofier, and left Calais with less than a fourth part of the 
garrison requisite for its defence. 

His knowledge of this encouraged- the Duke of GuUe to Guise 
venture on an enterprise, that surprised his own country- gi^te^with 
men no less than his enemies. As he knew that its success vigour. 
depended on conducting his operations with such rapidity as 
would afford the English no time for throwing relief into 
the town by sea, and prevent Philip from giving him any 
interruption by land, he pushed the attack with a degree of 
vigour litde known in carrying on sieges during that age. He 
drove the English from fort St. Agatha at the first assault. 
He obliged them to abandon the fort of Newnham-bridge af- 
ter defending it only three dajrs. He took the castle which 
commanded the harbour by storm ; and, on the eighth day 
after he appeared before Calais, compelled the governor to 
surrender, as his feeble garrison, which did not exceed five Takes tlie 
hundred men, was worn out with the fatigue of sustaining *®^"* 
so many attacks, and defending such extensive works. 

The Duke of Guise, without allowing the English time and like- 
to recover from the consternation occasioned by this blow, J^l^ind '** 
immediately invested Guisnes,the garrison of which, though Hamcs, 
more numerous, defended itself with less vigour, and after 
standing one brisk assault, gave up the town. The castle of 
Hames was abandoned by the troops posted there, without 
waiting the approach of the enemy. 

r Cartel iii. 345. 
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BOOK Thus, in a few days, during the depth of winter^ and at 
' a time when the fatal batde of St. Quintin had so depressed 
1558. A^ sangume spirit of the French, that their utmost aim was 
The splcii- to protect their own country, without dreaming of making 
effect of conquests on the enemy, the enterprising valour of one mai^ 
these con- drove the English out of Calais^ after they had held it two 
^"*' * hundred and ten years, and deprived them of every foot of 
land in a kingdom, where their dominions had been once 
very extensive. This exploit, at the same time that it gave 
an high idea of the power and resources of France to., aU 
Europe, set the Duke of Guise, in the opinion of his 
countrymen, far above all the generals of the age. They 
celebrated his conquests with immoderate transports of joy ; 
while the English gave vent to all the passions which animate 
a high spirited people, when any great national calamity i^ 
manifestly owing to the ill-conduct of their rulers. Mary 
and her ministers, formerly odious, were now contemptible 
in their eyes. All the terrors of her severe and arbitrary 
administration could not restrain them from uttering execra- 
tions and threats against those, who, having wantonly in- 
volved the nation in a quarrel wherein it was nowise inter- 
ested, had by their negligence or incapacity brought irrepa- 
rable disgrace on their country, and lost the most valuable 
possession belonging to die English crown. 

The King of France imitated the conduct of its former 
conqueror, Edward III. with regard to Calais. He com- 
manded all the English inhabitants to quit the town, and 
giving their houses to his own subjects, whom he allured to 
setde there by granting them various immunities, he left a 
numerous garrison under an experienced governor for their 
defence. After this, his victorious army was conducted into 
quarters of refreshment, and the usual inaction of winter 
returned. 

Feb. 24.^ During these various operations, Ferdinand ^sembled 

resiguation ^^ college of Electors at Frankfort, in order to lay before 
of the Ira- them the instrument whereby Charles V. had resigned the 
^wn. Iinperial crown, .and transferred.it to him. This he had 
hitherto delayed on account of some difficulties which had 
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occurred concerning the formsdities requisite in supplying a B O O K 
vacancy occasioned by an event, to which there was no pa- * 

rallel in the annals of the Empire. These being at length ^^^ 
adjusted, the Prince of Orange executed the commission 
with which he had been intrusted by Charles ; the Electors 
accepted of his resignation ; declared Ferdinand his lawful 
successor ; and put him in possession of all the ensigns of 
the Imperial dignity. 

But when the new Emperor sent Gusman hb chancellor The pope 
to a5X}uaint the Pope with this transaction, to testify his re- J[^||^^^.^ 
ve/ence towards the Holy See, and to signify that, according ledge Fcri 
to form, he would soon dispatch an ambassador extraordi- e^^^o " 
nary to treat with his Holiness concerning his coronation ; 
Paul, whom neither experience nor disappointments could 
teach to bring down his lofty ideas of the papal prerogative 
to such a moderate standard as suited the genius of the 
times, refused to admit the envoy into his presence, and de- 
clared aU the proceedings at Frankfort irregular and invalid. 
He contended that the Pope, as the vicegerent of Christ, 
was intrusted with the keys both of spiritual and df civil 
government ; that from him the imperial jurisdiction was 
derived ; that though his predecessors had authorized the 
Electors to choose an Emperor whom the Holy See confirm- 
ed, this privilege was confined to those cases when s^ vacancy 
was occasioned by death ; that the instrument of Charles'^ 
resignation had been presented in an improper court, as it 
belonged to the Pope alone to reject or to accept of it, and 
to nominate a person to fill the Imperial throne ; that, set- 
ting aside all these objections, Ferdinand's election laboured 
under two defects which alone were sufficient to render it 
void, for the Protestant Electors had been admitted to vote, 
though by their apostacy from the Catholic faith, they had 
forfeited that and every other privilege of the electoral of- 
fice ; and Ferdinand,.by ratifying the concessions of several 
Diets in favour of heretics, had rendered himself unworthy 
of the Imperial dignity, which was instituted for the pro- 
tection, not for the destruction of the church. But after 
Sundering out these extravagant maxims, he ad^ed, with 
an appearance of condescension, that if Ferdinand would 
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BOOK renounce all title to die Imperial crown, founded on the 
* election at Frankfort, make professions of repentance for 
1558. ^^ P^^ conduct, and supplicate him, with due humility, to 
confirm Charles's resignation, as well as his own assumption 
to the Empire, he might expect every mark of favour from 
his paternal clemency and goodness. Gusman, though he 
had foreseen considerable difficulties in his negociation with 
the Pope, litde expected that he would have revived those 
antiquated and wild pretensions, which astonished him so 
much, that he hardly knew in what tone he ought to reply. 
He prudently declined entering into any controversy con- 
cerning the nature or extent of the papal jurisdiction, and 
confining himself to the political considerations, which 
should determine the Pope to recognize an Emperor already 
in possession, he endeavoured to place tiiem in such a light, 
as he imagined could scarcely fail to strike Paul, if he were 
not altogether blind to his own interest* Philip seconded 
Gusman's arguments with great earnestness, by an ambas- 
sador whom be sent to Rome on purpose, and besought the 
Pope to desist from daims so unseasonable, as might not 
only ihitate and alarm Ferdinand and the Princes of tiie 
Empire, but fiimish the enemies of the Holy See with ft 
new reason for representing its jurisdiction as incompatiUe 
with the rights of Princes, and subversive of -all civil au- 
thority. But Paul, who deemed it a crime to attend to any 
consideration suggested by human prudence or policy, when 
he thought himself called upon to assert the prerogatives of 
the Papal See, remained inflexible ; and, during his pcHiti- 
ficate, Ferdinand was not acknowledged as Emperor by the 
court of Rome "• 



Henry«n- 

deavours 
to excite 
the Scots 
against 
£>ngland. 



While Henry was intent upon his preparations for the ap- 
proaching campaign, he received accounts of the issue of 
his negociations in Scodand. hong experience having at 
last taught the Scots the* imprudence of involving their 
country in eveiy quarrel between France and England,' nei- 
ther the solicitations of the French ambassador, nor the ad- 
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jress and authority of the Queen-regent, could prevail xm B O O K 
them to take arms against a kingdom with which they were 
at peace. On this occasion the ardour of a martial nobility ^^^ 
and of a turbulent people was restrsuned by regard for the 
public interest and tranquilUty, which in former delibera- 
tions of this kind had been seldom attended to by a nation 
always prone to rush into every new war* But though the 
Scots adhered with steadiness to their pacific system, they 
were, extremely ready to gradfy the French King in another 
paiticular, which he had given in charge to his ambassador* 

The young Queen of Scots had been affianced to the Marriase 
Dauphin in the year one thousand five hundred and forty- phin%ith * 
eight, and having been educated since that time in the court the Queen 
of France, she had grown up to be the most amiable, and ^ 
one of the most accomplished Princesses of that age* Henry 
demanded the consent of her subjects to the celebration of 
the marriage, and a pariiament, which was held for that 
purpose, s^pointed eight commissioners to represent the 
whdie body of the nation at that solemnity, with power to 
»gn such deeds as mi^t be requisite before it was con- 
duded* In setding the articles of the marriage, the Scots 
took eveiy precaution tiiat prudence could dictate, in order 
to preserve the liberty and independence of their country ; 
while the French used every art to secure to tiie Dauphin 
the conduct of affitirs during the Queen's life, and the sUc- 
cessicm of the crown on the event of her demise* The 
marriage was celebrated with pomp suitable to the dignity April 14. 
of the parties, and the magnificence of a court at that time 
the most s[dendid in Europe ^ Thus Henry, in the course 
of a few months, had the gk>iy of recovering an imporUmt 
possession which had anciendy belonged to the crown of 
France, and of adding to it the acquisition a£ a new king* 
dom* By diis event, too, the Duke of Guise acquired new 
consideration and importance ; the marriage of his niece to 
die apparent heir of. the crown, raising him so far above the 
condition of other subjects, that the credit which he had 

t Keith's History of Scotland, p. 73. Append. 13. Corps Diplom. v. 21. 
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BOOK g^ed by his great actions, seetkied thereby t6 be I r c n je fed 
no less permanent than it was eactennve* 

1558. 

The cam- When the campaign opened, soon aft^ the Dauphin's 
omncd. ii^^'^^g^f ^ Duke of Ckiise was placed at the head c^ the 
army, with the same unlimited powers as formerly. Henry 
had received such liberal sup{dies from his subjects, that tii& 
troops under his command were both nuiberous and wdliq[}* 
pointed ; while Philip, exhausted by the extraonMnary ^ 
forts of the preceding year, had been obliged to dbmiss m> 
many of his forces during the winter, that he could not bring 
an army into the field capable of making head against flie 
enemy* llie Duke of Guise did not lose the favoundsle ofv 
portunity which his superiority afforded him» Hc^ invested 
ThionviUe in the dutchy of Luxemburg, one of die strcngeat 
towns on the frontier of the Netherlands, and of gheat in»* 
portance to France by its neighbdurhood to Meta i and, na^ 
withstanding the obstinate valour with which it was defeadh 
June 22. ed, he forced it to capitulate after a siege elf three weeks** 

TheFrench BuT the success of this enterprise, which *iA was expected 
feaited at ^^^^d lead to other conquests, was m(x« than counteibdanc* 
GraTe- ed by an event that ha]^ened in another part of ibt L6w* 
Countries. The Marechal de Termes, go^^enior of Galus^ 
having penetrated into Flanders, without opposition^ihveM^d 
Dunkirk with an army of fourteen thousand men, and took 
it by stprm on the fifth day erf* the siege. Hence he adrai&eed 
towards Nieuport, which must have soon fallen into his 
hands, if the approach of die Count of Eg^ont with a sU« 
perior army had not made it prudent to retreats The French 
troops were so much incumbered with the booty which tiie|y 
had got at Dunkirk, or by ravaging the open countty, th^ 
they moved slowly ; and Egmcmt, who had left his heavy 
baggage and artillery behind him^ marched with soch rajH^ 
dity, that he came up with them near Graveliaes, and at* 
tacked them with the utmost impetuosity* DeTeroMS)- who 
had the choice of the ground^ having posted his troops to 
advantage in the angle formed by the mouth of the river Aa 
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And 4lie sea, received him widi great finnness* Victoiy re- B O O IC 
signed for some time ia suspense, the desperate valour of 
the French, who foresaw the unavoidable destruction that j^^ 
must foUow upon 9, rout in sm enemy's country, counter- 
iMdancisg the superior nimiber of the Flemings, when one 
€f those aceidents to which human prudence does not es* 
^nd, decided the contest in favour of the latter* A squad* 
^ron of Eaglidi ships of war, which was cruizing on the 
«oast, heing drawn l^ the noise of the firing towards the 
place of the engagement, entered the river Aa, and turned 
its great guns agabst 4he right wing of the French, with 
«iu:h eiect, as immediately broke that body, and spread ter« 
for and confusion through the whole army. The Flenciings, 
to whom assistance, so unexpected and so seasonable, gave 
fresh s{»rit, redoubled their efforts, that they might not lose 
the advantage which fortune had presented them, or give 
the enemy time to recover from their consternation, and the 
nout of the French soon became universal. Near two thou« 
sand were killed on the spot ; a greater number fell by the 
hands of the peasants, who, in revenge for the cruelty with 
wbich tiheir country had been plundered, pursued the fugi- 
tives, and massacred them without mercy ; the rest were 
taken prisoners, together with De Termes their general, 
and many officers of distinction «. 

This signal victory, for which the count of Egmont was The dolce 
^^kfterwards so ill requited by Philip, obliged the Duke of o^^uisc 
Guise to relinquish all other schemes, and to hasten towards the yictori- 
ibe frontier of Picardy, that he might oppose the progress o«5 ^"^T' 
of the enemy in that province. This disaster, however, re- 
jected new lustre on his reputation, and once more turned 
the eyes of his countrymen towards him, as the only gene- 
ral on whose arms victoiy alws^ s attended, and in whose 
conduct, as well as good fortune, they could confide in eveiy 
danger* Henry reinforced the Duke of Guise's army with 
ab many troops drawn from the adjacent garrisons, that it 
iKX>n amounted to forty thousand n^en. That of the enemy, 
^fter the junction of Egmont with th^ Puke of Savoy, was 
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BOOK not mfieriar in number. They encamped at the dktaice e( 
. a few leagoes from coe another; and each monarch baring 

155a. jomed his respecuve army^ it was expected, after die vids* 
situdes of good and bad success during this and the fiDrmer 
campaign, that a dednre batde would at bst determine 
which of die rivab should take the ascendant Sir the fitfure^ 
and pve law to Europe* But dioug^ bodi had it in didr 
power, neither of them discovered any ihrlination to bring 
the determinatibn of Such an important point todependupoft 
the uncertain issue of a single battle. The fatal eng^g^* 
ments at St. Qiuntin and Gravelines were too recent to be 
so soon forgotten, and the prospect oi encountering the 
same troops, commanded by the same generals who had 
twice triumphed over his arms, inspired Heniy with a de- 
gree of caudon which was not common to him. Philip, of 
a genius aveine to bold operations in war, naturadfy^ leaned 
to caudous measures, and was not disposed to hazard any 
thing against a general so fortunate and successfol as the 
Duke of Guise. Both monarchs, as if by agreement, stood 
on the defensive, and fortifying their camps, carefolly avoid- 
ed every skirmish or rencounter that nnght bring on a ge- 
neral engagement. 

^***\"h!^ While the armies continued inUiis inaction, peace began 
gin to de- to be mentioned in each camp, and both Henry and Philip 
»ke peace* discovered an inclination to listen to any overture diat tend- 
ed to re-establish it^ The kingdoms of France and Spain 
had been engaged during half a century in almost contiiiual 
wars, carried on at great expense^ and productive of no 
considerable advantage to either. Exhausted by extracnrdi^ 
tiary and \mcetoing eflforts, which far exceeded those to which 
the nations of £uro{>e had been accustomed before die li^ 
valship between Charles V. and Francis L both nations long- 
ed so much for an interval of repose, in order to recruit 
their strength, that their sovereigns drew from them with 
difficulty the supplies necessaiy for canying on hostifities* 
The private inclinations 6f both the Kings concurred wiA 
those of their people. Philip was prompted to wish for 
peace by his fond desire of returning to Spain* Accustom* -^ 
«d from his infancy to the climate and manners of thatcou** 
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try, he was attached to it with such extreme predilection, BOOK 
that he never felt himself at ease in any other part of his ^^' 
deminions. But as he could not quit the Low-Countries, ^.^ 
^ther with decency or safety, and yenture on a voyage to 
Spain during the continuance of war, the prospect of a pa- 
xzification, which would put it in his power to execute his 
Avourite scheme, was highly acceptable. Henry was no 
less desirous of being delivered from the burden and occu- 
paticms of war, that he might have leisure to turn all his at- 
tenticHi, and bend the whole force of his government, to- 
wards suppressing the opinions of the Reformers, which 
were spreading with such rapidity in Paris, and other great 
towns of France, that they began to grow formidable to the 
established church. 

Besides these public and avowed considerations arising An in. 
from the state of the two hostile kingdoms, or from the tj^f^'^urt 
wishes of their respective monarchs, there was a secret in- of France 
trigue carried on in the court of France, which contributed ^'**^^*' 
as much as either of the other, to hasten and to facilitate 
the negociation of a peace. The Constable Montmorency, 
during his captivity^ beheld the rapid success and growing 
favour of the Duke of Guise with the envy natural to a ri- 
vaL Every advantage gained by the Princes of Lorrain he 
considered as a fresh wound to his own reputation, and he 
knew with what malevolent address it would be improved to 
diminish his credit with the King, and to augment that of 
the Duke of Guise. These arts, he was afraid, might, by 
degrees, work on the easy and ductile mind of Henry, so as 
to efiace all remains of his ancient affection towards himself. 
But he could not discover any remedy for this, unless he , 
were allowed to return home, that he might try whether by 
his presence he could defeat the artifices of his enemies, and 
revive those warm and tender sentiments which had long at- 
tached Henry to him, with a confidence so entire, as resem- 
bled rather the cordiality of private friendship, than the cold 
vod selfish connexion between a monarch and one of his 
t rrK'ers. While Montmorency was forming schemes and 
V. '•*I.i:c; for his return to France witli much anxiety of mind, 
but with little hope of success, an unexpected incident pre- 
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B O O It pared the way tar it. The Cardinad of Lonain, who had 
^^^' shared widi his brodier in the King's favour, and partici* 
^^^ pated c^ die power which that conferred, did not bear prae^ 
perity with the same discretion as the Dake of Guise. Itk^ 
toxicated with their good fortune, be forgot how much they 
had been indebted for their present elevation to their con** 
nexions with the Dutchess of Valentinois, and vainly as* 
cribed all to die extraordinaiy merit of dieir £amily. This 
led him not oidy to neglect his benefactress, but to thwaxt 
her schemes, and to talk with a sarcastic liberty of her cha« 
lacter and person* That singular woman, who, if we may 
beUeve contemponoy writers, retained the beauty and charms 
<^ youth at the age of threescore, and on whom it is certain 
diat Henry still doatedwith all the fondness of love, felt this 
injury with sensibility, and set herself with eagerness to in* 
flict the vengeance which it merited* As there was no me* 
dKxl of supplanting the Princes of Lorrain so ^ectually as 
by a coalition of interests with the Constable, she proposed 
die marriage of her grand-daughter with one of his sons, as 
die bond of their future union ; and Montmorency readily 
. gave his consent to the match. Havii^ thus cementeddieir 
alliance, the Dutchess employed all her influence widi die 
King, in order to confirm his inclinations towards peace, 
and induce him to take the steps necessary for attaining it. 
She insinuated that any overture of that kind would come 
with great propriety from the Constable, and if intrusted to 
the conduct of his prudence, could hardly fail of success. 



Henry 

commits 
the nego- 
ciation to 
Montmo- 
rency. 



Henrt, long actustomed to commit afl affairs of impor 
tance to the management of the Constable, and needing didy 
diis encouragement to return to his ancient habits, wrote to 
him immediately with his usual familiarity and affection, em* 
powering him at the same time to take die first opportunity 
of sounding Philip and his ministers with regard tcl peace. 
Montmorency made his application to Philip by tlie moftt 
proper channel. He opened himself to the Duke of ISavoy^ 
who, notwithstanding the high command to which Ihe hsA 
been raised, and die military glory which he had acqtAiredxn 
the Spanish service, was wearj' of remaining in exi Ac^4ftid 
languished to return into his pjltetnal dominions- AsfA^re 
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wflB.no prospect of his recovering possession of ihem by 1 O O ft 
force of arms, he considered a definitive treaty of peace be* ^'* 
tween France and Spain, as the only event by which he could - ^^ 
hope to obtain restitution. Being no stranger to Philip's 
private wishes with regard to peace, he easily prevailed on 
him not only to discover a disposition on his part towards 
accommodation, but to permit Montmorency to return on 
his parole, to France, that he might confirm his own sove* 
reign in his pacific sentiments. Heniy received the Con^ 
stable with ^e most flattering marks of regard ; absence^ 
instead of having abated or extinguished the Monarch's 
friendship, seemed to have given it new ardour. Montmo- 
rency, fix>m the moment of his appearance in court, assum- . 
ed, if possible, a higher place than ever in his aiFecticm, and 
a more perfect ascendant over his mind. The Cardinal of 
Lorrain and Duke of Guise prudently gave way to a tide 
of favour too strong for them to oppose, and confining them-* 
selves to their proper departments, permitted, without any 
struggle, the Ccmstable and Dutchess of ValentinCHs to di** 
rect public afiairs at their pleasure. They soon prevailed on 
the King to nominate plenipotentiaries to treat of peace« 
PhiUp did the same. The abbey of Cercamp was fixed oQt 
as the pboe of congress ; and all military operations were 
hnmediately terminated by a suspension of anns« 

While these preliminary steps were taking towards a tre»» Death of 
ty which rest(»%d tranquillity to Europe, Charles V. whose ^^^^'^^^ V- 
ambition had so long disturbed it, ended his days in the mo* 
nastery of St. Justus. When Charles entered this retreat, 
he formed such a {dan of life for himself, as would have suit- 
ed the condition of a private gendeman of a moderate for- 
tune. His table was neat, but plain ; his domestics few ; 
his intercourse with them familiar ; all the cumbersome and 
ceremonious forms of attendance on his person were entirely 
aboi&shed, as destructive of that social ease and tranquillity) 
wlueh he courted, in order to soothe the remainder of hia 
days. As the mildness of the climate, together with his de— 
livtrance from the burdens and cares of government, pro*; 
cured him, at first, a considerable remission from the acute 
pms with which be had been long tormented ; he enjoyed^ 
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BOOK perhaps, more complete satisfaction in this humble sditude^ 
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than all his grandeur had ever yielded him. The ambitious 
155$. thoughts and projects which had so long engrossed and dis* 
quieted him, were quite effaced from his mind : far from, 
taking any part in the political transactions of the Princes ofi 
Europe, he restrained his curiosity even from any inquiiyi 
concerning them ; and he seemed to view die busy scene 
which he had abandoned with all the contempt and incUffer* 
ence arising from his thorough eiqierience of its vanity, a» 
well as from the pleasing reflection of having disentangle, 
himself from its cares* ^ 

Hisamiue- Other amusements and other objects now occupied him- 
tts retxcat. Sometimes he cultivated die plants in his garden with Us 
own hands; sometimes he rode out to die neighbouring 
wood on a littie horse, the only one that he kept, attended 
by a single servant on foot. When his infirmities confined 
him to his apartment, which often happened, and deprived 
him of these more active recreations, he either admitted a 
few gentlemen who resided near die monastery to visit him, 
and entertained them famiUarly at his table ; or he employed 
himself in 8tud3ring mechanical principles, and in forming 
curious works of mechanism, of which he had always beeD 
remarkably fond, and to which his genius was peculiariy 
turned. With this view he had engaged Turriano, one of 
the most ingenious artists of that age, to accompany him in 
his retreat. He laboured together with him in framing mo-*: 
dels of the most useful machines, as well as in malting ex* 
periments with regard to their respective powers, and it wa& 
not seldom that the ideas of the monarch assisted or perfect- 
ed tiie inventions of the artist. He relieved his mind, at in-^ 
tervals, with slighter and more fantastic works of mechan- 
ism, in fashioning puppets, which, by the structure of in* 
temal springs, numicked the gestures and actions of mei),^ 
to the astonishment of the ignorant monks, who beholding 
movements which they could not conq>rehend, sometimes 
distrusted their own senses, and sometimes suspected Charlea 
and Turriano of being in compact with invisible powers, . He. 
was particularly curious with regard to the constructicoi of 
clocks and watches i and having found, after repeated trials. 
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lisAt he could not bring any two of them to go exactly alike^ B O O IC 
he reflected, it is said, with a mixture of surprise as well 
as regret, on his own folly, in having bestowed so much ^^^ 
time and labour on the more vain attempt of bringing man* 
kind to a precise tmiformity of sentiment concerning the pro- 
found and mysterious doctrines of religion. 

But in what manner soever Charles disposed of the rest His more 
of his time, he constandy reserved a considerable portion of JJSaJS^M* 
it for religious exercises. He regulariy attended divine ser- 
vice in the chapel of the monastery, every morning and even- 
ing ; he took great pleasure in reading books of devotion, 
particularly the works of St. Augustine and St. Bernard ; 
and conversed touch with his confesses*, and the prior of 
the'^monastery, on pious subjects. Thus did Charles pass 
the first year of his retreat, in a manner not unbecoming a 
man perfectly disengaged from die afiairs of the present life, 
jand standing on the confines of a future world ; either in in- 
nocent amusements, which soothed his pains, and relieved a 
mind worn out widi excessive application to business ; or in 
(devout occupations, which he deemed necessary in prepar- 
ing for another state. 

But about six months before his death, the gout, after a The cans- 
longer intermission tiian usual, returned with a proportional ^^^^^ 
increase of violence. His shattered constitution had not vi- ' 
gotff enough remaining to withstand such a shock. It en- 
feebled his mind as much as his body, and from this period 
we hardly discern any traces of that sound and masculine 
imderstanding, which distinguished Charles among his con- 
temporaries. An illiberal and timid superstition depressed 
Ms spirit. He had no relish for amusements of any kind. 
He endeavoured to conform, in his manner of living, to all 
the rigour of naonastic austerity. He desired no other sor 
<je^ tiian that of ^onks, and was almost continually em- 
pkq^ with them in chanting the hymns of the Missal. As an 
expiation for his sins, he gave himself the discipline in secret 
with such severity, that the whip of cords which he employ- 
ed as tile instrument of his putiishment,iiras'found sdter his 
decease finged irith his blood. Nor was he satisfied wth 
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BOOK these acts of mortificatiGii. which, however severe, 'wero 
not imexamided* The dmcMxius ami ^atmatful solkkude 
j^^ which alwa)^ accompanies superstition, stiH contiQued to dis- 
quiet him, and depreciating all the devout exercises in which 
he had hitherto been engaged^ prompted him to aim at 
something extraordinary, at some new and ^nguhr act of 
piety that would display his zeal, and merit the &vour of 
Heaven. The act on which he fixed was as wild and un- 
conunon as any that si^eistidon ever suggested to a weis& 
and disordered fancy. Qe resolved to celebrate his ow& 
obsequies before his death. He ordered his toibh to be 
erected in the diapel of the monasteiy. His domesjdcs 
marched tUtt^r in (unerd procession, widi Uach tapers i^ 
their hands. He himself followed in his sfarcnid. He waii 
laid in his coffin, with much solenmity. 'llu^^etvioe tor 
the dead was chanted, and Charles joined in die pr^^rs 
which were offered i^ for the rest of hj» soul, xnmgliDg his 
tears with those which his attendants shed, as if they had 
been celebrating a real fiineraL The ceremony closed widi 
sprinkling holy water on the coffin in the usual ferin, and aH 
the assistants retiring, the doors of &e chapel were shut* 
Tlien Charles rose out of the coffin, and wididrew tohis 
apartment, full of those awfiil sentiments which such a sin- 
gular solemnity was calculated to in^ire. But either the 
fetiguing lengdi of the ceremony, or die inq>resslon whi^h 
ihc image of death left on his mind, a£fected Iiim so much^ 
that next day he was seised with a fever. His feeble ftail9^ 
could not long resist its violence, and he expired on the 
twenty-first of September, after a life of fifty-eight years, 
aix months, and twenly-five days^. 

His cha- ^s Charles was the first Prince <rf the aee in rank and 

racter. , , ° , 

dignity, the part which he acted, whether we consider ^e 
greatness, the variety, or the success of his undertakings, 
was the most conspicuous. It is from an att^^ve observa- 
fion of his conduct, not ftx>m the exaggerated praises of ^q 
Spanish historians, or the undisdnguishing censure ^ the 
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JRmehy itetl a just kha of Chaiies's genius and abilities is B O O K 
So be GoUected. He possessed qualities so peculiar, diat ^^^ 
they strongly mark his character, and not only distinguish -««. 
him irom the Princes who w^re his contemporaries, but ac» 
count £»* diat supeiiority over diem which he so long main- 
tained* In forming his schemes, he was, by nature, as well 
as by habit, cautbus and considerate* Bom with talenti 
which unfolded themselves slowly, and were late in attaining 
maturity, he was accustomed to pcmder every subject that 
demanded his consideration, with a careful and deliberate 
^tftentioti. He bent die whole force of his mind towards it. • 
and dweHing upon it with' a serious application, undiverted 
by pieasmre, and hardly relaxed by any amusement, he re« 
Vblved it, in silence, in his own breast. He then communi- 
cated the matter tx> his mmisters, and after hearing their 
opinions; took his resolution with a decisive firtimess, which 
seldom follows such slow, and seemingly hesitating consuU 
tations. Of consequence, Charles's measures, instead of re^ 
sembling the desultory and irregular sallies of Henry VIIL 
or Francis h hadthes^peauance of a consistent system, in 
which all the parts were arranged, £dl the effects were fore* 
seen, and even every accident was provided for» His promp- 
titude in execution was no less remarkable than his patience 
in deliberation. He did not discover greater sagacity in his 
choice of the measures which it was proper to pursue, than 
fertility of genius in finding out the means for rendering his ' 
pursuit of them successful. Though he had naturally so 
litde of die martid turn, that during the most ardent and 
busding period of life, he remained in the cabinet inactive, 
yet when he chose at length to af^at at the head of his ar- 
mies, his tDihd was So formed for vigorous exertions in eveiy 
direction, that he acquired such knowledge in the art of war, 
and such t^ents for comnismd, as rendered him equal in re- 
putation and success to the most able generals of the age^ 
But. Charies possessed, in the most eminent degree, the sci- 
ence which is of greatest importance to a monarch, that of . 
knowing men, sttid of adsqpdiig their tal^fite to the various 
departments which he shotted to them. From the death of 
Chi<fvres to die end of his reign, he employed no general 
in the fidd, no ndnister m die cabinet, na a m b as sa d or to a 
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BOOK foreign court, no governor of a province, nviioee diiUtietf 
^^^* were inadequate to the trust which he reposed in them* 
j-*Q Though destitute of that bewitching afiabili^ of manneis, 
which gained Francis the hearts of all who approached his 
perscm, he was no stranger to the virtues which secure fide- 
lity and attachment. He placed unbounded confidence in 
his generals ; he rewarded their services with munificence ; 
he neither envied their fieune nor discovered any jealousy of 
their power. Almost all the generals who conducted his ar- 
mies, may be placed on a level with those illustrious.person- 
ages who have attained the highest eminence of militaxy 
glory ; and his advantages over his rivals, are to be ascribed 
80 manifestly to the superior abilities of the commanders 
whom he set in opposition to them, diat this might seem to 
detract, in some degree, from his own merit, if the talent 
of discovering, and steadiness in employing, such instni- 
ments, were not the most undoubted proofs of a capacity for 
government* 

TH£lit were, nevertheless, defects in his political charac* 
ter which must considerably abate the admiradon due to his 
extraordinary talents. Charles's ambition was insatiable; 
and though there seems to be no foimdation for an opinion 
prevalent in his own age, that he had formed the chimerical 
project of establishing an universal monarchy in Eurc^, it 
is certain that his desire of being distinguished as. a conquer- 
or involved him in continual wars, which not only exhaust- 
ed and oppressed his subjects, but left him litde leisure for 
giving attention to the interior police and improvement of 
his kingdoms, the great objects of every Prince who makes 
the happiness of his people the end of his government. 
CWles, at a very early period of life, having added the 
Imperial crown to the kingdoms of Spain, and to the here- 
ditary dominions of the houses of Austria and Burgundy, 
this opened to him such a vast field of enterprise, and engag- 
ed him in schemes so complicated as well as arduous, that 
feeling his power to be unequal to the execution of them, he 
had often recourse to low artifices, unbecoming his superior 
talents, and sometimes ventured on such deviations from in- 
tegrity, as were, dishonourable in a great Prince. His insi- 
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^bus and fraudulent policy appeared more conspicuous, and BOOK 
was rendered more odious, by a comparison. widi the open ^^^' 
and imdesigning character of his contenq)Qraries Francis I. ---g 
and Henry VIIL This difference, though occasioned 
chiefly by the diversity of their tempers, must be ascribed, 
' ki some degree, to such an opposition in the principles of 
their political conduct, as affords some excvise for this de« 
feet in Charles's behaviour, though it cannot serve as a jus- 
tification of it* Francis and Henry seldom acted but from 
the impuke of their passions, and rushed headlong towards 
the object in view* Charles's me^ures, being the result of 
cool reflection, were disposed into a regular system, and 
<;atrried on upon a concerted plan* Persons who act in the 
former manner, naturally pursue the end in view, without 
assuming any disguise, or displaying much address* Such 
as hold the latter course, are apt, in forming, as well as in 
executing their designs, to employ such refinements as al- 
ways lead to artifice in conduct, and often degenerate iato 
deceit* 

The circumstances transmitted to us, with respect to 
Cliarles's private deportment and character, are fewer and 
less interesting, than might have been expected from the 
great number of authors who have undertaken to write an ac- 
count of his life* These are not the object of .this history, 
which aims more at representing the great transactions of the 
reign of Charles V* and pointing out the manner in which 
they affected die political state of Europe, than at delineate* 
ing his private virtues or defects* 
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The plenipotentiaries of France, Spain, and England, Confer 
continued their conferences at Cercamp ; and though each ^"^ 
of them, with die usual art of negociators, made at first peace. 
very hi^h demands in the name of their respective courts, 
yet as they were alt equally desirous of peace, they would 
have cohsented reciprocally to such abatements and restric- 
tions of their claims, as must have removed every obstacle 
to an accommodation* The death of Charles V* was a new 
motive with Philip to hasten the conclusion of a treaty, as it 
increased his impadence for returning into Spain, where 
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BOOK tliefe was now no persoa greater or more iUustrious tluo 

^'^* himaelf. But, in apite of the concurring wishes of idl the 

^^ parties interested, an event happened which occasioned an 

Hov. 17. unavoidable delay in their negociations. About a month 

Mary^of *^' ^^ opening of the conferences at Cercamp, Maiy of 

England. England ended her short and inglorious reign, and Eliza-* 

beth, her sister, was immediately proclaimed Queen with 

universal joy* As the powers of the En^ish plenipotentia- 

lies expired on the death of their mistress, they could not 

pioceed until diey received a commission and instructi^His 

from their new sovereign. 

Henry and HsNiiT and Philip behdd Elieabeth^s elevation to the 

Phil in 

court £li. throne widi equal solicitude. As during Mary^s jealous 
^^^^^^'^^ administration, under the most difficult circumstances, aiid 
m a situation extremely delicate, that Princess had conduct^ 
td herself with prudence and address far exceeding fi^t 
years, they had conceived 2sx high idea of her abilities, and 
«beady formed expectations of a reign very different from 
ihat of her sister. Equally sensible of the importance of 
gaining her &vour,bodi mcmarchs set themselves with emu?- 
Jation to court it, and employed every art in (u-der to insi- 
nuate themselves into her confidence. Each of them had 
amnething meritorious, with regard to Elizabeth, to jdead 
in his own behalf. Hairy had offered her a retreat in his 
domimons, if the dread of her sister's violence should force 
her to fly for safely out of Englmid. PMlip, by his powers 
fid intercession, had prevented Maiy from proceeding to 
the most fatal extremities against her sister. Each.cf them 
endeavoured now to avjdl himself of the circumstances in 
his £ivour. Henry wrote to Elizabeth soon after her ac- 
cession, with the warmest expressions of regard and friend* 
ship. He represented the war which had unhappily been 
kindled between their kingdoms, not as a national quarrel, 
but as the effect of Mary's blind partiality to her husband, 
and fond compliance widi afi his wishes. He entreated her 
to disengage herself from an alliance which had proved so 
VBifeitunate to England, and to c<Hisent to a separate peace 
with him, without mingling her interests with those of Spain, 
fixmi which they ought now to be ^together disjoined. Phi- 
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Ii{), on ^ other hand, uivinllitig to Umt his octa&cSson with BOOK 
Enghmd, the importance of which, (famng a rupture with ^^^' 
France, he had so recendy experienced, not aeiy vied with |j^ 
Henry in decko^tions of esteem for Elizabeth, and in pro^ 
lessions of his resolution to cultivate the strictest amity with 
her, but, in order to confirm and perpetuate their union, he 
offered himself to her in marriage, and undertook to iHt)*^ 
cure a ^spensiition from the Pope for that purpose* 

Elizabeth weighed the proposals <rfthe two Monarduf Elizabeths 
attentively, and witii that provident discemment of her tme ^km c<m- 
interest, which was conspicuous in sdl her detiberations* She cemmgher 
gave some encouragement to Henrj^s overture of a separate 
negociation, because it opened a channel of corpespondeno6 
with France, which she might find to be of great advantage^ 
if Philip should not discover sufficient seal and solicitude 
for securing to her proper terms in die joint treaty. But 
«he ventured on this step with the most cai:^ous reserve^ 
tiiat she might not alarm Philq>*s suspicious temper ; and 
lose M ally in attempting to gain an enemy". Henry faimi 
self, by an unpardonable act of indiscretion, prevented het 
from carrying her intercouse with him to such a length ai 
might have ofiended or alienated PhQip. At die veiy time 
when he was courting Elizabeth's friendship with the great* 
est assiduity, he yielded with an inconsiderable locitit^ to 
the solicitations of the Princess ot L<»Tain, and allowed h)# 
daughter4nJaw, the Queen of Scots, to assume the tide ttad 
arms of Queen of England. This ill«timed pretmsign, the 
source of many calamities to the unfortunate Qoeen of Scotii^ 
extinguished at once all the ccMifidence that ought have 
grown between Henry and Elisabeth, and left in its plao^ 
distrust, resentment, and antipatiiy. Eliaabetii soon found 
that she must unite her interests closely with Plufip's> and 
expect peace only from negociations carried -on in conjuno* 
tionwidihim*. 

As she had granted a commission, immediately after hef She em- 
accession, to the same plenipotentiaries whom her sister had SSjbwBa^*' 

don to 
z Foibes, 1. p. 4. a Strype's Aimal^ of tbe ReformatioD, i. !!• treat of 

Cute's Hist of England, vol. iil. p. 375. peaces 
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P 2i? ^ employed, she now instructed them to act in every pdkit in 
^^^^__^^_^ concert with the plenipotentiiiries of Spain, and to take no' 
155& step undl they had previously consulted with them^. Btit^ 
though she deemed it prudent to assume this appearance of 
confidence in the Spanish monarch, she knew precisely how 
iaar to cany it ; and discovered no incUnation to accept of 
.that extraordinary pK>posal of marriage which Philip had 
made to her. The English had expressed so opetity their 
detestation of her sister's choice of him, that it would have 
been highly imprtidirat to have* exasperated them by renew- 
ing that odious affiance* She was too well acquainted wSth^ 
PhiUp's harsh inoperious temper, to think of him for a hus« 
band. Nor could she admit a dispensation from the Pope 
to.be sufficient to authorize her manying lum, ' without con- 
demning her father's divorce from Csidierine of Aragoi^' 
and acknowledging of ccHisequeiice that her moliier's mat*-^ 
ria^ was nuQ, and her own birdi illegitimate. Bt^ thbugH 
she determined n6t to yield to Philip's addresses, the situa- 
tipa of her af^irs rendered it dangerous torc^ct them ; she 
returned her answer, therefore, in terms which were eva- 
sive, but so tempered with respect, &at d)ough they* gave 
him no reason to be secure of success, they did not^tdge- 
thet* extinguish his hopes. 

Negocia- By this artifice, as well as by the prudence with which she 
Caiteavh concealed her sentiments and iiitehtions ccoicerning religiorij 
CambMsis. for some time after her accession, she s6 far gained upoh 
Philip, that he warmly elspoused her interest in the confer- 
ences which were renewed at Cercamp, and afterwards re- 
1559. moved to Cateau-Cambresis. A definitive treaty, which 
?eb. 6. ^„^^^ ^Q adjust the claims and pretisnsions c^iso many Princes, 

required the examination of such a variety of intricate points, 
and led to such infinite and minute details, as drew out the 
negociations to a great length. But die Constable Mont- 
morency exerted himself with such inde&tigable zeal and in- 
dustry, repairiifg alternately to the courts of Paris and Brus- 
sels, in order to obviate or remove every difficulty, that aQ ' 
points in dispute were adjusted at length in such a manner, ' 

l> Forbcs's fuU View, i. p.^7. 40, * ' '^^ 
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i|8 to give entire sati^Gaction in every paiticular to Henry and B do K 
Philip; and the last hand waa ready to be put to the treaty ^^^' 
between them. \^ " 

The claims of England remained as the only obstacle to Difficulties 
retard it. Elizabeth demanded the restitution of Calais in ^^ ^^[^^ 
th^ most peremptory tone, as an essential condition of her claims of 
consenting to peace : Henry refused to give up that impor- ^ ' 
tant conquest ; and bodi seemed to have taken their reso- 
lution with unalterable firmness* Philip warmly supported 
Elizabeth's pretensions to Calais, not merdy from a {X'inci« 
pTe of equity towards the Engtish nation, that he might ap« 
pear to have contributed to their recovering what they had> 
lost by espousing his cause ; nor solely witii a view of soodip 
ing Elizabeth by thb mamfestation of zeal &r her interest ;: 
but in order to render France less formidable, by securing 
tp l^ ancient enemy this easy access into the heart of the 
kingjdom. The earnestness, how^^er, with wUchhe se- 
conded the arguments of the English plenipotendaries, soon 
began to relax. During the course of the negocisrtion, Eliza- 
beth, who now felt hemelf firmly seated <mh^ throne, began^ > 
to tske such Gpsxk and vigorous measures not only f<H: over- 
turning aU that her sister had done in favour of popeiy, but . 
for establishing the protestant church on a firm foundation, 
as c<Mivinced Philip that his hopes of an union with her had 
been from the beginning vsun, and were now desperate. » 
From that period his interpositions in her favour became 
miore cold and formal, flowing merely from a regard to de-- . 
corum, or from the consideration of remote political inte- 
rsftts. Elizabeth, having reason to eiq)ect such an alteration 
in his conduct, quickly perceived it.^ • But as nothing would 
have been of greater detriment to her people, or more in- 
consistent with her schemes of domestic administration, than 
the continuance of war, she saw the necessity of submitting^ 
to such ccmditions as the situation of her affairs imposed^ . 
and that she must reckon upon being deserted bf an ally wha 
was now united to her by a very feeble tie, if she did not 
s{)»eed3y reduce her demands to what was moderate and ^gf»v 
tainable. She accordingly gave new instructions to her am- 
bassadors ; and Philip's plenipotentiaries acting as mediators 
VOL* in. 2 Y 
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BOOK between the French and them% an expedient ma fifien up* 
on, which, in some degree, justified Elizabeth's departing 
U59. fi^iA ^6 rigour of her first demand with regard to Calais. 
All the lesser articles were settled without much discussion 
or delay. I^iilip, that he mig^t not appear to hare abai^don- 
ed the £nglish, insisted that the treaty between Heniy and 
Elizabeth should be concluded in form, before that betwe^i 
the French monarch and himself. The one was signed on 
the second day of April, the other on the day following* 

Articles Th£ treaty of peace between France and England ccm* 
between tamed no articles of real importance, but that which respect- 
France and ed Calais. It was stipulated, That the King of France should 
°^ ^ * K^tain possession of diat towq, with all its dependencies, dur- 
ing eight years; That, at the expiration of that term, he 
should restore it to England; That in. case of non-performr 
ance, he should forfeit five hundred, thqus^pd crowns, for 
the payment of which sum, s^ven c»: e;ight . wealthy mer*' 
charts, who were not his subjects, should grant se|suri«y ; 
That fiye persons of distinction should be given as host^iges 
until that securily were provided; That^ although the forfeit 
of five hundred thousand crowns should he.pald, the right of 
England to Calais should still remain entire, in the same 
manner as if the term of eight years were e:qm*ed; That 
the King and Queen of Scotkmd should be included in the 
treaty ; That if they, or the French King, should violate the 
peace by any hostile action, Henxy should be obliged in* 
stantly to restore Calais ; That on the other hand, if any 
breach of the treaty proceeded from Elizabeth, then H^xary 
and the King and Queen of Scots were absolved from att 
the engagements which they had come under by thi» treaty. 

The views NotwiTHSTAKDiNG the studied $tittention with iriiich so 
parties n^^ny precautions were taken, it is evident that Henry djid 
with res- not intend the restitution of Calids, nor is it probable that 
^^^^ Elizabeth expected it. It was hardly possible that she cpikl^ 
maintain, during the course of eight years,,such per&ctc^n- 
cord both witii France and Scotland, as not to afford H^iiy 
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some pretext fer ifl6ging that she had vUated die treatjr. BOOK 
But even if that term should elapse without any ground for ^^'' 
€om]^nt, Henry might Aen choose to pay the sum stipo^ "^i^^ 
lated, and Eliaabeth had no method of asserting her right 
but by force of arms. However, by throwing the artides 
In the treaty with regard to Calais into this form, Elizabeth 
satisfied her subjects of every denomination ; she gave men 
of discernment a striking proof of her address, in palliating 
what she could not prevent ; and amused the multitude, to 
w^hom the cession of such an important place would have ap» 
peared altogether infamous, with the prospect of recovering 
in a short time tfiat fiivourite possession* 

The expedient which Montmorency employed, in order Anezp«dU 
to &cilitate the conclusion of peace between France and ^,J^^ 
l^pain, was the negociating two treaties of marriage, one be* peace be- 
tween Elizabeth, Henry's eldest daughter, and Philip, who ^*^ ^^ 
Supplanted his son, the unfortunate Don Carlos, to whom Spain. 

diat Princess had been promised in the former conferences 
4t Cercamp ; the other between Margaret, Hemy's cmly 
sistei", and the Duke of Savoy. For however feeble the ties 
of blood may often be among Princes, or how litde soever 
they may regard them when pushed on to act by motives of 
ambiticta, they assume on other occasions the appearance of 
being so fer influenced by these domestic affections, as tb 
employ them to justify measures and concessions which they 
iind to be necessary, but know to be impolitic or dishonour- 
able. Such was the use Henry made of the two marriages 
to which he gave his consent. Having secured an honour- 
able estabtishment for his sister and his daughter, he, in con- 
sideration of these, granted terms both to PhUip and the 
Duke of Savoy, of which he would not, on any other ac- 
count, have ventured to approve* 

The principal articles in the treaty between France and The terms 
Spain were. That sincere and perpetual amity should be es- o/pacificspr 
tsdblished between Ae two crowns and their respective allies ; 
trhak the two monarchs should labour in concert to procure 
the convocation of a general council, in order to check the 
progress of heresy, and restore unity and concord to the 
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9 O O K Cfarisdaii thurcK ; That aS conijpieats made by eidier portyv 
on this side of the Alps, smce die commencement <^ the 
1559, ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ thousand five hundred and fifty-one, should be 
mutually restored ; That the dutchy of Savoy, the principal* 
ity of Piedmont, the country of Bresse, and all die other 
territories formerfy subject to the Dukes of Savoy, should 
be restored to Emanuel Plulibert, immediately aftdr the ce- 
lebration of his marriage with Margaret of France, the towns 
of Turin, Qiuers, Pignerol, Chivaz, and Villanova, excepted,' 
of which Henry should keep possession until his claims to 
these places, in right of hid grandmother, should be tried 
and decided in course of law ; That as long as Hemy re- 
tained these places in his hands, Philip should be at Uberty 
to keep garrisons in the towns of Vercelii and Asti ; That 
the French King should immediately evacuate all the ^aceSi 
which he held in Tuscany and the Sienese, sttid renounce aH* 
future pretensions to them ; ThaA he should restore tile mar- 
quisate of Montferrat to the Duke of Mantua ; That he- 
should receive the Genoese into favour, and give up to theiA 
die towns which he had ccmqujered in the iskuid of Corsica ; 
ThlKtnoneof the Princes or St^es,to whom these cessions 
were made, should call their sutgects to account for any part 
of their conduct while under the dominion of their enemies, 
bat should bury all past transactions in oUivion. The Pope^ 
the Emperor, the Kings of Denmaric, Sweden, Poland, Por- 
titgti, the King and Queen of Scots, and almost every Prince 
and State in Christendom, were comprehended in this pacifi-^ 
cation as the allies either of Henry or of Philip *^« 

^^*Kr if" Tfltrs, by this famous treaty, peace was re-established in 
tranquillity EuTope. All the causes of discord which had so long em* 
in Europe. tnx)iled the powerful monarehs of France and Spain, that 
had transmitted hereditary quarrels and wars from Charles 
to ]%ilip, and from Francis to Henry, seemed to be wholly 
remov^d^ or finally terminated. The French alone com- 
plained of the uneqiial conditicms of a ^eaty, into whidi an 
ambidous minister, in order to recover his liberty^ and an 
artful mistress, that she might gratify her resentment, had 

. , d Recneil des TrAhez, torn. ii. 287. ' . 
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jBeducecL their too easy monarch. They exclaimed Joudty BOOK 
against the folly of giving up to the enemies of France an ^H. 
hi}Qc}red and eighty-nine foitified places, in the Low-Coun-  

tries or in Italy, in return for the three insignificant towqf 
pf St. Quintin, Ham, and Catelet. They considered it aa 
an indelible stain upon the glory of the nation, to renounce 
in one day territories so extensive, and so capable of being 
defended, that d)e enemy could not have hoped to wrest 
them out of its hands, after many years of victory. 

But Henry, without regarding the sentiments of his peor Thepeaca 
plq, or being moved by the rem(Mistrances of, his council, France and 
ratified the treaty, and executed with great fideli^ what- Spain rati- 
ever he had stipulated to perform. . The Duke of Savoy .re« 
poiiied with a numerous retinue to Paris, in order to cele- 
brate his marriage with Henry's sister. The Duke of Alva 
was sent to the same capital, at the head of a splendid em« 
bassy^ to ^spouse Elizabeth in name of his master. They 
were received with extraordinaty magnificence by the French 
c^ourt* Amidst the rejoicings and festivities. on that occ»< Death of 
sion, Henry's days were cut short by a singular and tragical Henry, 
accidents Hb son, Francis II. a prince under age, of a weak ^ 
con^tution, and of a mind still more feeble, succeeded him. 
Soon after, Paul ended his violent and imperious Pontificate,, 
at enmity with all tihc world, and disgusted even with hia 
own nephews. They, persecuted by Philip, and deserted 
by the succeeding Pope, whom they had raised by their in« 
fiuence to the papal throne, were condemned to the punish- 
ment which their crimes and ambition had merited, and 
their death was as infamous as their lives had been criminal. 
Thus most of the personages, who had long sustained the 
principal characters on the great theatre of Europe, disap- 
peared ^bout the same time. A more known period of his- 
tory opens at this sera ; other actors enter upon the stage, 
with different views^ as well as different passions ; new con- 
tests arose, and new schemes of ambition occupied and dis« 
quieted mankind. 

Upon reviewing the transactions of any active period in ^ K^^^^ 

review of 

the history of civilized nations, the changes which are ac- thev' ' 

per' 
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BOOK complished appear wonderfully dispropordoned to the eflbrts 

which have been exerted. Conquests are never very exten- 

15SSI. ^^^^ ^^ rapid^ but among nations whose progress in improve- 
ment is extremely unequaL When Alexander the Great, at 
the head of a gallant people, of simple manners, and form- 
ed to war by admirable military institutions, invaded a state 
sunk in luxury, and enervated by excessive refinement; 
when Genchizcan and Tamerlane, with their armies of har- 
dy baibarians, poured in upon nations, enfeebled by the cli- 
mate in which they lived, or by the arts and commerce 
which they cultivated, these conquerors, like a torrent, swept 
every thing before them, subduing kingdoms and provinces 
in as short a space of time as was requisite to march 
through them. But when nations are in a state similar to 
each other, and keep equal pace in their advances towards 
refinement, they are not exposed to the calamity of sudden 
conquests. Their acquisitions of knowledge, their progress 
in the art of war, tiieir political sagacity and address, are 
nearly equaL The fate of states in this situation, depends 
not on a single battle. Their internal resources are many 
and various. Nor are they themselves alone interested in 
their own safety, or active in dieir own defence. Other 
states interpose, and balance any temporaiy advantage which 
either party may have acquired. After the fiercest and most 
lengthened contest, all the rival nations are exhausted, none 
are conquered. At length they find it necessary to conclude 
a peace, which restores to each almost the same power and 
the same territories of which tiiey were formerly in posses- 
Vion. 

The na- SucH was the state of Europe durinc: the reign of Charles 

tions of -_ __ _ . , ^ . , • 

Europe in V. No Frmce was so much supenor to the rest m power, 

» similar ^ ^ render his efFortsf irresistible, and his conquests easy, 
state du« , * ,- , * \« ' • ^ i 

ring the No nation had made, progress in improvement so far beyond 
sixteenth j^g neighbours, as to have acquired a very manifest pre-emi- 
. . : nence. Each state derived some advantage, or was subject 
to some inconvenience from its situation or its climate ; each 
was distinguished by something peculiar in tiie genius of its 
{>eople, or die constitution of its government. But the ad- 
vantages possessed by one state, were counterbalanced by 
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drciimstances fitvourable to odiers ; and this preyented any BOOK 
from attaining such superiority as might have been &tal to ^^ 
alL The nations of Eu2X)pe in that age, as in the present, X5S9L 
wiere like one great family ; there were some features com- 
mon to all, which fixed a resemblance ; there were certain 
peculiarities conspicuous in each, which marked a distinction. 
But there was not amcMig them that wide diversity of charac- 
ter and of genius which, in almost eveiy period of history, 
hath exalted the Europeans above the inhabitants of the other 
quarters of the globe, and seems to have destined the one 
to rule, and the other to obey. 

But though the near resemblance and equality in improve- AKmariuu 
pient among the different nations of Europe, prevented the -^^tJ^^^ 
reign of Charles V. from being distinguished by such sud- of £urope^ 
den and extensive conquests as occur in some other periods ^^^^f^ 
of history, yet, during the course of his administration, all Charles V. 
the considerable states in Europe suffered a remarkable 
change in their political situation, and felt the influence of 
events, which have not hitherto spent their force, but stiQ 
continue to operate in a greater or in a less degree. It was 
during his reign, and in consequence of the perpetual efforts 
to which his enterprising ambition roused him, that the di& 
ferent kingdoms of Europe acquired internal vigour ; that 
they discerned the resources of which they were possessed ; 
that they came both to feel their own strength, and to know 
how to render it formidable to others. It was during his 
reign, too, that the different kingdoms of Europe, which in 
former times seemed frequently to act as if they had been 
single and disjoined, became so thoroughly acquainted, and 
so intimately connected with each other, as to form one 
great political system, in which each took a station, where* 
in^it has remained since that time with less variation than 
could have been expected after tha events of two active cen- 
turies. 

The progress, hot^rever, and acquisitions of the house of Tb« p«>- 
Austria, were not only greater than those of any other pow- ^ house 
er, but more discernible and conspicuous. I have already of Austria, 
enumerated the extensive territories which descended to 
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^ viP ^ Charles from his Austrian, Burgundian, and SpttSlUk tn^ 
cestors ^. To these he himself added the Imperial dlgili-^ 



1559. ty ; and, as if all this had been too litde, die bounds of Ae 
habitable globe seemed to be extended, and a new vroAA 
was subjected to his command. Upon his resignation, ^die 
Burgundian provinces^ and the Spanish kin^oms trith thieir 
dependencies, both in the old and new woxUs, devolved to 
Philip. But Charles transmitted his dominions to his son, ' 
in a condition very different from that in which he himsdf 
had received them. They were augmented by die accession 
of new provinces ; they were habituated to obey an SLdtamBfo 
tration which was no less vigorous than steady ; they were 
accustomed to expensive and persevering efforts, which^ 
though necessary in the contests between civilized nations, 
had been little knonyn in Europe before the sixteenth centu- 
ry. The provinces of Friesland, Utrecht, and Oveiyssdi 
which he acquired by purchase from their former proprie- 
tors, and the dutchy of Gueldres, of which he made him- 
self master, pardy by force of arms, pardy by the alts of 
negociation, were additions of great value to his Burgundian 
dominions. Ferdinand and Isabella had transnutted to him 
all the provinces of Spain, from the bottom of the Pyreneen 
to die frontiers of Portugal ; but as he maintained a perpe* 
tual peace with that kingdom, amidst the various efibrts of 
his enterprising ambition, he made no acquisition of territo- 
ry in that quarter. 

Purticolar^ Charles had gained, however, a vast accession of pow- 
7 pain. ^^ .^ ^.^ p^^ of his dominions. By his success in the war 
with the commons of Castile, he exalted the regal preroga- 
tive upon the ruins of die privileges which formerly belong- 
ed to the people. Though he allowed the name of the 
Cortes to remain, and the formality of holding it to be con- 
tinued, he reduced its authority and jurisdiction almost to 
nodiing, and modelled it in such a manner, that it becdme 
rather a junto of die servants of the crown, than an assem« 
blyofdie representatives of the peopfe. One member of 
die constitution being thus lopped oS^ it was impossible but 

• Vol. n.p.3. . 
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%«;^ odwr must.^ the, stroke, and suffer by it. The BOOK 
suppression of the.popular power rendered the aristocratical 
Icfis formidable. . The grandees, prompted by the warlike * 

spirit of the.age, or allured by the honour^ which they en* 
jpjjted in a court, exhausted their fortunes in military ser- 
vice, or in.attending on the person of their Prince. They 
did nol dread, perhaps did not observe, the dangerous pro- 
gress of the loyal authori^, which leaving them the vain 
^istkiictiiui of being covered in presence of their sovereign, 
s^tripped them, by degrees, of that real power which they 
pa»8^ssed while they formed one body, and acted in concert 
with the people. Charles's success in abolishing the privi- 
^ges of the commons, and in breaking the power of the no- 
bles of, Castile, encouraged Philip to invade the liberties of 
Aragon, which were still more e:stensive. The Castilians, 
accu^ton^ed to subjection themselves, assisted in imposing 
the yoke on their more happy and independent neighbours. 
The will of the sovereign became the supreme law in all the 
jungdonw of Spain; and princes who were not checked in 
jbrming their plans by the jealousy of the people, nor con^- 
troled in executing them by the power of the ^nobles, could 
both aim at great objects, and call forth the whole strength 
.of the monarchy in order to attain them. 

As Charles, by e;Ktendiog the, royal prerogative, rendered Also in 

»the monarchs of Spain masters at home, he added new dig- of Eur^%! 
nity and power to their crown by his foreign acquisitions. 
He .secured to Spain the quiet possession of the kingdoi^ of 
Naples, which Ferdinand had usurped by fraud, and held 
with d^culty. He united the dutchy of Milan, one of the 
most fertile and populous, Italian provinces, to the Spanish 
crown ; and left his successors, even without taking their 
other territories into the account, the most considerable 

. Princes in Italy, which had been long the theatre of conten- 
tion to the great powers of Europe, and in which they ha4 
struggled with emulation to obtain the superiority. When 

: the French, in conformity to the treaty of Cateau-Camhre- 
sis, withdrew their forces out of Italy, and finally relinquish- 
ed all their schemes of conquest on that side of the Alps, the 

.Spanish dominions then rose in importance, and enabled 

VOL. III. 2 z 
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B d a X dieir Kings, a* long as the mcmarehjF retMmkl^fliiy d^glM 
. • of vigour, to preserve the chief sway in all' the tvtattietim* 
ofthatcountr}*. But whatever acceasien) ci^rofviateiiol^ 
authority car of foreign dominion, Cbavka gained S» ll^ 
mooarchs of Spain in Europe, was iacQnsidfir«ble n^^sm. 
eompared with his aequiaiuons in the nQw woiid» B^.«44o<l 
diere, not provinces, but empites to bis. oroiivo. Hoooi^ 
quered territories of such immense extents he disoovamdl 
such inexhaustible veins of wealth, and c^iened ctuch bounds 
less prospects of every kind, as must have mused 4^ sus;^ 
cessor, and have called him forth to action^ Aougfa hb am^ 
bition had been much less ardent dian that of niiHp, snd 
must have rendered him not only enterprising but formida- 
ble. 

Progress Wrile the elder branch of the Aus^an fhndly rase «i 
GernTan *"^^ pre-eminence in Spain, the younger, of whkb'FWiid& 
invch of nand was the head, g>^w to be considenrf)Ie in Oerteianrf^ 
f Austvhu '^^ ancient hereditary dominions of the house of Auacrit 
in Germany, united to the kingdoms of Hangavy anci Bo- 
hemia, which FercKnand had acqufaned bjr marriage^ 'Scxtmtd 
a respectable power; and when the Imperifd dignity. 1S!)I$ 
added to these, Ferdinand possessed territories more :eiitC9' 
sive than had belonged to any Prince, Charks V. ex^pted^ 
who had been at the head of Ae Empire during ssvetad 
ages; Fortunately for Europe, dio' disgust wUak thiiip 
conceived on account of Ferdinand's r^sskigrtq rtlinqmsii 
the Imperial crown in his fcvour^ not xmiy pfwetUti fyc 
some time the sepamte members of the house of Aualria 
from acting in concert, but occasioned betweefi; them a v>^- 
ble a&enation and rivaldiip. By degnees, however, .regard 
to the interest of their &mily extinguished dds lo^olilieal 
animosity. The confidence which ms nalU)^ iH^tunied'; 
die aggrandizing of the house of Austria beeame tiie ocMn- 
mon object of all their 'schemes ; they gave and .rei^fe4 
'assistance alternately towards the exeatfioQ of theim ^p|d 
: each derived oonudel^ton and importance from ^?€ii|)i^ 
' success. A family so great and so aspirings > beeMb 'ibe 
genersd object of jeabusy and. tem>n All the powtflr,h«8 
^weU as pb&y, of^EuEope iirehiet^tAed'duri^ 



* 
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^Mfdiii.ta check and bumble it* Notbii^ can give a more B O O l| 

ftrUtiaif idea of the ascendaat which it had acquired, and of 

the terrcM- which it bad inspired, than tfiat after its vigouc 
tNis epeiM widiestroopdinary exertions of its strength, after 
S^ain was beeome <mly the sfaadxM^ of a great name, and its 
isiiiUffdui were sunk hato debility and dotage, the house of 
Ausim still cootmued to be formidable* The nations of 
EnsiDpe had ao often fek its auperior power, and had been 
aO'eoniitantly empk>yed in guarding against it, that the dread 
of it became a kind of political habit, the influence of which 
icmasaed when the^causes^ which had formed it, ceased to 



While the house of Austria went on with such success Ac<iaisi- 
in es^ftrging Hiybminions, France made no considerable ac- j^pi^^^^^^^ 
iquisition of msmxtrritxyrj^ All its schemes of conquest in France, d«- 
klaly had pro\'ed abortive ; it had hitherto obtained no es- "^^^^ 
taiilishment of consequence in the new world ; and after the Charie« V. 
continued and vigorous efforts of four successive reigns, the 
cAbibes of the kingdom were much the same as Louis XL 
■*' haA left thenu But though France made not such large 
^irtrides Icrwards dominion as the house of Austria, it conti- 
nued to advance by steps which were more secure, because 
they were gradual and less observed* The conquest of Ca- 
lais put it out of die power of the English to invade France 
hat at their utmost peril, and delivered the French from the 
dreadjof their ancient enemies, who, previous to that event, 
^ould at any time penetrate into the kingdom by that avenue, 
4snd thereby retard or defeat the execution of their best con* 
eerted e&tcrpriaes against any foreign power* The import 
tant acquisition of Metz, covered that part of their fron- 
tiei" which feriiierly was most feeble, and lay most exposed 
to bnaioiu France, from the time of its obtsdning these ad- 
Aidoniid ^eurities against external iavasioa, must be deem- 
ed ^ most powerful kingdom in Europe, and is more fortu- 
* jmiAy situated thmi any on the Contitient either for conquest 
Of defence* From the ocnfines of Artois to the bottom of 
if "^die^ipNm^ea, and ftom the British channel to the frontiers 
^^ ' 'ot Ihtv&y aftd the coast dF the Mediterranean, its territories 
.^ . iigi^m|ia€t and unmmgled with those of any other powier* 
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B aoK d^irefAl of the cmisideraMe provinces, which had cotltr^ J 
. a spirit df independence by dieir having been long sut^ect to 
the great vftssab of the crothi, who were often at vfoiance 
or at war with their master, were now accustomed to re- 
cognize and to obey one sovereign. As they became mem- 
bers of the same monarchy, they assumed the sentiments of 
thfeKt body into which they were incorporated, and co-operat^ 
ed with zed towards promoting its interest and honour. The 
power arid influence wrested from the nobles were seized by 
the crown. The people were not admitted to share in these' 
spoils ; they gained nO new privilege ; they acquired no ad* 
ditional weight in the legislature. It was not fbr the sake 
df Ae people, but in order to extend their own prerogative, 
that the monarchs of France had laboured to humble.tkeir 
great vassals. Satisfied with' having br^jH; them tinder 
entire subjection to the crown, the^^ discovereano solicitude 
to free the people £tx)m their ancient dependence on die no- 
bles of whom they held, and by whom they were often op* 
pressed* 

Enables \ MOKAitctt, at the head of a kingdom thus umted tit 

sume an ' home and secure from abroad, was entitled to ftffm great 
higher sta- designs, because he felt himself in a condition to execute 
the powers them. The foreign wars which had continued with little 
of &jtfQp«, interruption from the accession of Charles VIII. had not 
onty cherished and augmented the martial genius of the na- 
tion, but by inuring the U-Oops during the course of long 
service to the fatigues of war, and accustoming them to obe« 
dieace, had added the force of discipline to their natural 
Ardour. A gallant and active body of nobles, who consi- 
dered themselves as idle and useless, unless when they were 
in the field i who were hardly acquainted with any pastime 
or exercise but what was military ; and who knew- no road 
to power, or feme, or wealth, but war, would not have suf*- 
fered their sovereign to remain long in inaction. The peor 
ple^ little acquainted with the arts of peace, and always rea4y 
to take arms at the command of their superior, were ^c^ 
customed, by the expense of long wars carried on in distant 
countries, to bear impositions^ which, however inccmsider* 
aWe they may seem if estimated by the exorbitant rate. of 
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WaAerh ^icadtio^s; ap^ar immense when compai^ widi the tf O O R^ 
sums te^cd in France, or in -miy ether country of Emicipey 
previous to the reign of Louis XI» As all the members (rf 
whkh the state was composed were thus impatient for ac* 
tkm,«and capable of great efforts, die schemes and <^ra- 
tfonsof France must have been no less formidable to Europe 
than those of Spain. The superior advantages of its 8itu»* 
tion, the contiguity and compactness of its territCHries, to- , 
gather with the peculiar state of its political constitution at 
that juncture, must have rendered its enterprises sdU more 
alarming and more decisive. The King possessed such a 
degree of power as gave him the entire command of his sub- 
jects; the people were strangers to those occupations and 
habits of life which render men averse to war, or unfit for 
it ; and the nobles, though reduced to' the subordinaticHi ne- 
cessary in a regular goveniment, still retahied the high un- 
daunted spirit which was the effect of dieir ancient itidepen- 
dence. The vigour of the feudal times remained, their 
anarchy was at an end ; and the Kings of France could avail 
themselves of the martial ardour which that singular in^i- 
tution had kinged or kept alive, without being exposed to 
the dangers or- inconveniences which are inseparable from it 
when in entire force. 

A KINGDOM in such a state, is, perhaps, capable of greater Circom- 
military efforts than at any other period in its progress. But ^hichVie- 
how formidable or how fatal soever to the other nations of vented the 
Europe the power of such a monarchy might have been, die effects of 
civil wars which broke out in France saved them at that their pow- 
juncture from feeling its effects. Thfese wars, of whicfh re- 
ligion was the pretext and ambition the cause, wherein great 
abilities wete displayed by the leaders of the different fac- 
tions, and little conduct or firmness were manifested by the 
crown linder a succession of weak Princes, kept France 
occupied and embroiled for half a century. During these 
comniotions the ihtettial strength of the kingdom was much 
wasted, and such a spirit of anarchy was spread among the 
noMes, td whom rebellion was famHiar, and the restraint of 
laws unknown, * that a' considerable interval became requisite 
ndt only for rectiriting the internal vigour of the nation, but 



wm ionieb^bm Fnwce could .tuxB her wk>le atte&ti(».io<^ 



wanb fomigattraiisaccioiiSv or act wkh her pnepiur £arce ift 
faneigawan. Jfe w» k»g lM:fet« she eose lo that ^ilneeiidmi^ 
Uk Emtopc i^ich[«he haa matntSiined since the adouiiistratie^ 
of^Cafedhial RkhUeii^ and which the skuitfioD a« wtli as ex* 
Mat ofidie kiagdon, the witure ^ het gov&mntm^ togedier 
wkh JhechandCNr of her peof^ entitle her to raaiftttuii. 

dTE^Uod ' WHita the kingdoms on the. contbent grew kito poweir 
with ret- and ceosequfiaoe, £o|^d likewise made consifikraUeiMKy^ 
^erl»r'^ gfesB «>wiiv4a regular govecanaent md interior atreti^ith^ 
•ute. Heuy VIIL fatAabty wkhovt mtentioa, and certaia^r wkb^ 
out 9my cmifistentjplaii, of which his n^fcure^was itioapaMe^ 
pwBuad theaGhome of depresstng thetnobiKlf, whkhtbe. 
pslicjr.^ hit fiilher Hemy VII« had begm. The pn4» and 
cn^iceof ' his teBifier M M^ to employ chieAy new men in 
the ad^sloaslMion of afiaieS) because he ^Muid thenoi mpstohr 
s^lpHQIta, or least senipulottB ; and he not only confenedon 
them SMeh pknimde of power^ but exdied tbetn to siM:hpre* 
aaabemte in 'iipAtyj as usovtiied aoid degraded the anctunt 
nohUi^* JBf Ibe alieaadon or salt cf the church lands, whkh 
were dissipated with a profusion not inferior to the rapact« 
ousness with which Aty had been seised, as well as by the 
piivUege gmnted to iht and^O; hmdhdders' of selling their 
estates, or disposing of them by will, an immense property, 
formerly locked up, was brought into drculation. This put 
' the spint of indiwtiy and commerce in motion, andgave it 
some considerable degiiee of vigour* The xx»ad to power 
and to opulence became open to persons of every condition* 
A sudden and ezsessive flow of wealth from the West-Indiel 
proved fatal to industry in Spain; a modcHtte accession in 
En^and to the sum in circulation gave life to commerce^ 
awakened the ingenuity of the nation, and excited it to use- 
ful enterprise. In France, what the nobles lost the crown 
gained* In England, the commons were gais^rs as well af 
the kmg* Power and iiduence accompanied c^ course the^ 
proper^ which they acquired* They rose to consideration 
ain6ag their fellq^-subjects; th^y began to feel their p\yii; 
importance 4 and extendbg their influence in the legislative 
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h^ grarittiAjr, and ^ften wlitn^iiotlhcPtiiejlfceiiliciteViiMr ^Z^ ^ 
odiers foiftmLW A the effects of their daiinft and preteiiaioas^^ ^ 
Aey at feist attunecl that high aotherity to whieh die Britiili 
coBsiittttbD is indebted fer the exietence, and must owe tiie^ 
presenratioii of its liberty. At the same dme that the Eig^ 
Ush cons^tioaoii advanced- towards perfection, aotetti ciiv 
(;umstances brought on a change in the ancient sf stem wilh'^ 
l-espect to foreign powers, and introduced anodier more be* 
neficial to the nation. As soon as Henry disclaimed the su* 
premacy of die Papid See, and brdke off aH connexion with 
^ Papal court, considerable sums were saved to the natient; 
of which it had been annually droned' by remittances to 
Rome for dispensations and indulgences, by the expettse o^ 
pilgrimages into foreign countries % or by payment 0f sln^ 
nates, first fruits, and a thousand odier taxes which that art«. 
All and rapacious court levied on the creddHty of mankind.: 
The exertise of a jurisdicdon efferent fit>m diatof die tivH 
power, and* claiming not only to be - independent of it; but 
superior to it, a wUd solecism in government;, apt not otriy 
to perplex and disquiet weak minds^. &ut tending direetly to 
diatmrb aodidy, was finally aboUsbed* Government became 
mere sifliiplr as weU -as more respectable, when no rank or • 
churacter exempted «ny person from being amenable to th<^ 
isame- cowrts as odier subjects, from being tried by the same 
Judges, and frtxm being acquitted orcondemned'by the isame 
laws. ; '•••■■ • •■ 
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nent. 



* Br thfe loss ofCidsds the Eaigfish were excluded from th^ ^"^ "^- 
coittfaienu : AU schemes for invadkig Praiice became of aSsof 
eoarsi^ as chimerical as they had formerly been pernitfe^iis. ^heconti- 
The views of the English were confined^ first by neceissitjv 
and dftcrwMxfa'from choice, within their own island; * That 
lirgc for conqUest wh{<^ had possessed die natibn, during 

^Titt \bid ii^liich th€f nation^ sisstairiedbfmos^ of these articles tsob-* 
^wk, ssdr initair^ve b«sn gNOkU Xlv^^Hi^c by p{%rimages was liot irt.* 
oansidwalter In^t^Qry^iHr l4^\i(Mfi^e.ynm o|)Uuii«dby tfo fewer thsn^ 
9J6 persons to^^isit UiQ ferine of gt. Jam^a of Coi|ijxisteH9;iil.$p*ii|. ^yr 
mer, v. x. p. .In 1434, the number of pilgrims tQ the same placit 

was 2460. Ibid. p. * '. In 1445, they were 2100, vol; xi. p. ". 
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XII. ii__?.i.__ ^^ji^^ ccjtted atkfligth* Tboat active apiiifta^s'Mch 



had known aad f(A>wed no profesakm but wftr» ag«igI^;S9r 
occupation, in tlie nrts of pcsicQ^ and th^r countty w^ b^i^- 
filed as much by the one an it Ivid ^itgersed by the oduej. 
The nation, which had been exhausted by frequent expedi* 
tions to the continent, recruited its nupaberpi, andacqu^ed 
new strength « and when rou^d by any ^^siiird^Qs^ exi- 
gency to take part in foreign <^ratk>ja9, the v^our of ^ts 
eflbrts was prc^rtionably great, because tiry wore only ^- 
casional and of a short continuance. ^ ..^ 

JTA re- The same principle which had led England to adopt this 
Scotland, new system with regard to the powers on the oontane^t,, .qc- 
casioned a change in its plan of conduct with rgsf ept. to 
Scotland, the cndy foreign state, widi which^ OQ accost j^f 
its situation in the same island, the £nglish had such^cloAe 
Gcmnexion as demanded their perpetual attendon. Instead of 
prosecuting the ancient scheme of ccmquering that kiffgdPPt 
which the nature of the countiy, defended by a brave and 
Jhardy people, rendered dangerous, if not Ui|practics4>le ;.^it 
appeared more eligible to endeavour at obvaipiiig sui^b^ k^' 
ence in Scodand as might exempt England from any danger 
or disquiet from that q^uarter. The national foyjsrjy of the 
Scots, together with the violence and animosity of their fac- 
tions, rendered the execution of this plan easy to a pccj^A^ 
far superior to them in wealth. The leading, men of greatest 
power and popularity were gained; the minbters and &- 
vourites of the crown were corrupted! and such absolute 
direction of the Scottish councils was acquired, as rendered 
the operations of the one kingdom dependent, in a great 
measure, on the sovereign of the other* Such perfect exr 
temal security, added to the interior advantages which Eng- 
land now possessed, must soon have raised it to new consi- 
deration and importance; the long reign of EliaaJ^e]^, 
equally conspicuous for wisdom,, for steadiness, ap^fpr Ri- 
gour, accelerated its progress, and carried it with gr^^aler 
rapidity tOMrards that elevated station which i^ hath ai^e 
held among the powers of Europe. 
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Zte»i9ai die period in whkhtbepdiikalfl^^ O O K 

kingdosna underwent such changes, revokHaons of consider* ^^^' 
able in^rtance happened in that of the secondary or infe- Changes iir 
ricH* powers. Hiose in die Papal court aire most obvious, the poiiti- 

> <• . • cal state of 

«id of most extensive consequence. ^ ^^^^^ 

darypow- 

In die Preliminaiy Book, I have mendoned die rise of ^^^^^ 
that spiritusd jurisdicdon, which the Popes daim as Vicars The most 
of Jesus Christ, and have traced die progress of that au- ^[Jf J^J. 
thoritjr which diey possess as temporal Princes ** Previcms lution of 
to die leign of Charles V. theie was nothing that tended to J^^^^h cen- 
drcumscribe or to moderate their authority, bat science and tury in the 
philosophy, which began to revive and to be cultivated. ^^^^ 
The progress of these, however, was still inconsiderable ; 
they siwuys operate slowly ; and it is long before their in* 
fluence reaches the pec^le, or can produce any sensibb ef- 
fect upon them. They may perhaps gradually, and in^ a 
long course of years, undermine and shake an established 
system of false religicm, but there is no instance of Aeir 
having overturned one. The battery is too feeble to de- 
moli^ diose fabrics which superstition raises on deep foun^ 
dmaoQB^ and can strengthen with the most consummate art. 

Luther had attacked the Papal supremacy with other The gene- 
weapons, and widi an impetuosity more formidable. The ^ f«volt 
^ . *^ "^ ^ , against the 

time and manner of his attack concurred widi a multitude doctrines 
x){ circumstances, which have been explained, in giving him °^ *^® ^ 
immediate success. The charm which had bound mankind Rome, and 
for so many ages was' broken at once. Thehuman mind, *^« power 
which had continued long as tame and passive, as if it had popes. 
been formed to believe'whatever was taught, and to bear 
whatever was imposed, roused of a sudden, and became in- 
«[uisitive, mutinous, and disdainful of the yoke to which it 
had hidierto submitted. That wohderful ferment and agi- 
tation of mind, which, at this distance of time, appears un- 
accountable, or lis condemned as extravagant, was so general, 
that it must have been excited by causes which were natural 
and of powerful "efficacy. The kingdoms of Denmark, 

•VoLI.p.l01s Swc. 
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%0 O K Sireden, England, and Scotkud, and afanost ooe UT of 
Germany, threw oS their allegiance to the Pope, abofi^d 
his jurisdiction within their territories, and gare die ssoio 
tion of law to modes of discipline and systems of doctrine 
which, were not only independent of hh power, but hostile 
to it. Nor was this spirit of innovation confined to those 
coimtries which openly revoked from the Pope ; it spread 
dtrough all Europe, and broke out in every part 6f it with va- 
rious degrees of violence. It penetrated early into France, 
and made a quick progress there. In that kingdom, the 
number of converts to the opinions of the reformers was so 
great, their 2eal so enterprising, and the abilities of their 
leaders so distinguished, that they soon ventured to contend 
for superiority with the established church, and were some- 
times on the point of <>btaining it. In all the provinces of 
Germany which continued to acknowledge the Papal supre»* 
macy, as well as in the Low*Countries^ the Protestant doc^ 
trines were secretly taught, and had gained so many prode-^ 
lytes, that they were ripe for revolt, and were restrained 
merely by the dread of their rulers from imitating tjie ex- 
ample of their neighbours, and asserting their mdependeiice* 
Even in Spain and in Italy, ^miptoma of the same disposi- 
tion to shake off the yoke appeared. The pretensions of 
die Pope to infallible knowledge and supreme power were 
treated by many persons of eminent learning and abilities 
with such scorn, or attacked with such vehemence, that the 
most vigilant attention of the civil magistrate, the highest 
•trains of pontifical authority, and all the rigour of inquisi« 
torial Jurisdiction, were requisite to check and extinguish it. 

This a- The defection of so many opulent and powerful king- 

A^ffxttnt ^oro» from the Papal See, was a fatal blow to its grandeur 
•f the and power. It abridged the dominions of the Popes in iex- 

pope's do- J ^ j^ diminished their revenues, and left them fcwo" re- 
millions, ' ^ , , # . 1- . J 

wards to bestow on the ecclesiastics oi various denomma- 

tions, attached to them by vows of obedience as well as by 
ties of interest, and whom they emplcyed as instruments to 
establish or support their usurpations in every part of Eu- 
rope. The countries too which now disclaimed their au- 
thority, were those which formerly lia4 been most devotei 
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to iu The empire of supei^tition differs from every other BOOK 
species of dominion ; its power is often greatest, and most 
Ixnplicidy obeyed in the provinces most remote from the seat 
of government ; while such as are situated nearer to that, are 
more apt to discern the artifices by which it is upheld, or 
the impostures on which it is founded. The personal fraiU 
ties or vices of the Popes, the errors as well as corruption 
of their administration, the ambition, venality, and deceit 
which reigned in their courts, fell immediately under the ob- 
servation of the Italians, and could not fail of diminishing 
that respect which begets submission* But in Germany, 
JEngland, and the more remote parts of Europe, these were 
either altogether unknown, or being only known by report, 
xnade a slighter impression. Veneiation for the Papal dig- 
nity increased accordingly in these countries in proportion to 
their distance jFrom Rome ; and that veneration, added to 
their gross ignorance, rendered them equally credulous and 
passive. In tracing the progress of the Papal doininatioii, 
the boldest and most successful instances of encroachment 
are to be found in Germany and other countries distant from 
Italy. In these its impositions were heaviest, and its exao* 
44ons the most rapacious^ so that in estimating the diminu* 
tion of power which the court of Rome suffered in conse- 
^uence of the Reformation, not only the number hut the 
character of the people who revolted, not only the great exf^ 
tent of territory, but the extraordinary obsequiousness of 
the subjects which it lost, must be taken into the account. 

Nor was it only by this defection of so many kingdoms an^ and cbli;- 
^states which the Reformation occasioned, that it contributed changcthe 
to diminish the power of the Roman Pontiffs* It obliged ^?^^^ ^^ 
them to adopt a different system of conduct towards the na>- ycnu^itt. 
tions which still continued to recognize their jurisdiction;^ 
and to govern them by new maxims and with a milder spi- 
rit. The Reformation taught them, by a fatd example, 
what they seem not before to have apprehended, that the 
credulity and patience of mankind might be overburdened 
and exhausted. They became afraid of venturing upon any 
such Qxertion of th^ir authority as might alarm ot exaspe- 
i-ate their subjects, ind excite them to a new revolt* Thej 
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BOOR saw a rival Ghurch estaUished itl mdny countries e( Eorope^ 
^^^' the members of which were on the watch to observe anf 

'"'"'"''""^ errors in their administration, and eager to expose them. 
They were sensible that the opinions, adverse to their pow* 
er and usurpations, were not adopted by their enemies alone, 
tiui had spread even among die people who still adhered to 
them. Upon all these accounts, it was no loiq^ pos^ble to 
lead or to govern their flock in the same manner as in those 
dark and quiet ages when faith was imfdicit, when submis- 
sion was unreserved, and all tamely followed Bud obeyed 
the voice of their pastor. From the sera of the Reform^ 
ation, the Popes have ruled rather by address and manage* 
ment than by authority. Though the style of their decrecB 
be stall the same, the effect of them is very difiaeent. Tfaotte 
AiOs and Interdicts which, before the Reformation, made 
the greatest Princes tremble, have since that period been 
disregarded or despised by the most inconsideraUb^ 
Those bold decisions and acts of jurisdiction whkh^ during 
•many ages, tkot duly passed uncensured, but were revered sis 
the awards of a sacred tribunal, would, since Luther^s ap- 
pearance, be trea(ted by one part of Europe m the e&bct of 
ScSiy or arrogance, and be detested by the other as impious 
and unjust. The Popes, in their administration, have been 
obliged not only to accommodate themselves to the notions 
4xf their adherents, but to pay some regard to the prejudices 
-of their enemies. They seldom venture to claim new pow^ 
ers, or even to insist obstinately on their ancient prerogi^ 
tives, lest they should irritate the former ; they carefiiHy 
tivoid every measure tliat may either excite the indignation 
or draw on them the derision of the latter. The policy of 
the court of Rome has become as cautious, circumspect, 
and tinftid, as it was once adventurous and violent; and 
.though their pretensions to infallibility, on which all their au^ 
4hority is founded, does not 9U0W them to renounce any jui- 
jrisdiction whidi they have at any time claimed or exercised, 
they find k expedient to suflfer many of their prerogatitfes 
telle dormant, ahd notto eiq>ose themselves tothe risk^ 
losing that remainder of power which they still enjoy, bjriUt 
timed attempts towards reviving obsolete pretensions. viJBc^ 
fcre the uxteentk century, die Popes were the flsoHfirajnA 
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jdireetdrs'kr evcrr considendde enterprue ; tbey were at the B O O X 
Hhead of ^very great alliance ; and being considered as arbi* 
JtePB in the afiairs of Christendom, the court of Rome was ■""""—* 
die xentsre of pc^tical negociation and intrigue. Since that 
..time, die greatest operations in Europe have been carried on 
independent of them ; they have sunk almost to a level with 
"the other petty princes of Italy; they continue to claim, 
though they dare not exercise, the same spiritual jurisdio 
tion, but hardly retain any shadow of the ten^rsd power 
"which they anciently possessed. 

Bar how fatal soever the Reformation may have been to The Re- 
the power of the Popes, it has contributed to improve! the contribut- 
"diurch of Rome both in science and in morsds. The desire ^ to im- 
rof equalling the reformers in those talents which had pro- ^^^^^ 
»cured> them respect; the necessity of acquiring the know- both in set- 
ledge requisite for defending thdr own tenets, or refuting n^i.^,. 
the arguments of their oj^nents, together with the emula- 
tion natural between two rival churches, engaged the Roman 
Catholic clergy to apply themselves to the study of useful 
^science, which they cultivated with such assiduity and suc- 
cess, diat they have gradually become as eminent in litera- 
ture, as they were in some periods infamous for ignorance. 
The same principle occasioned a change no less considerable 
in the morals of the Romish clergy* Various causes which 
iMive formerly been enumerated, had concurred in intro^ 
Cueing great irregularity, and even dissolution of manners 
'among the popish clergy. Luther and his adherents began 
•AeJr attack on the church wiA such vehement invectives 
^igainst these, that, in order to remove the scandal, and si- 
lence their declamations, greater decency of conduct became 
Necessary. The reformers themselves were so eminent not 
<Mily for the purity but even austerity of their manners, and 
had acquired such reputation among the people on that a&> 
eount, that the Roman Catholic clergy must have soon lost 
vU credit, if they had not endeavoured to conform in some 
^measure to their standard* They knew that all their aetiooi 
<ltlt under the severe inspection of the Protestants, whom 
enmity and emulation prompted to observe every vice^ or 
%Ma dmpsopriety lA'Aeir cozuiuct; to censure than without 
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BOOK indulgence, and to expose them without mercy. This render*' 
ed them, of course, not only cautious to avoid such enomur 
ties as might give oiFence,but studious to acquire the virtues 
vhich might merit praise. In Spain and Portugal, where the 
tyrannical jurisdiction of die Inquisition crushed the Pro*- 
testant £uth as soon as it appeared, the spirit of Popery con- 
tinues invariable ; science has made small progress, and the 
character of ecclesiastics has undergone little change* But 
in those countries where the members of the two churches 
have mingled freely with each other, or have carried on any 
considerable intercourse, either commercial or literary, an 
extraordinary alteration in the ideas, as well as in the morals, 
of the Popish ecclesiastics, is manifest. In France, the 
manners of the dignitaries and secular clergy have become 
decent and exemplary in an high degree. Many of them 
have been distinguished for all the accomplishments and vir- 
tues which can adorn their profession ; and differ gready 
from their predecessors before tfie Reformation, both in their 
maxims and in their conduct. 

The cflTects JIoR has the influence of the Reformation been felt only 
to the^;ha- ^7 ^^ inferior members of die Roman Catholic church ; it 
ractcr of ]ias extended to the See of Rome, to the sovereign Pontiffs 
thcm-*^^* tiiemselves. Violations of decorum, and even trespasses 
Mlves« against morality, which passed without censure in those 
ages, when neither the power of the Popes, nor the venera- 
tion of the people for their character, had any bounds ; when 
there was no hostile eye to observe the errors in their con- 
duct, and no adversaries zealous to inveigh against them ; 
would be liable now to the severest animadversion, and ex- 
cite general indignation or horror. Instead of rivalling th^' 
courts of temporal Princes in gaiety, and surpassbg them 
in licentiousness, the Popes have studied to assume man- 
ners more severe and more suitable to their ecclesiastical 
character. The chair of St. Peter hatii not been polluted 
during -two centuries, by any Pontiff that resembled Alex- 
ander VI. or several of his predecessors, who were a dis- 
grace to religion and to human nature. Throughout this 
long succession of Popes, a wonderful decorum of conduct, 
compared with that of preceding ages, is observable. Many 
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of them, especially among die PontiflEi of the present ceentu* BOOK 
ry, have been conspicuous for all the virtues becoming their ' 

high station ; and by their humanity, their love of literature^ 
and their moderation, have made some atonement to man^ 
kind for the crimes of their predecessors* Thus the benefi* 
cial influences of the Reformation have been more extensive 
than they appear on a superficial view ; and this great divii 
sion in the Christian Church hath contributed, in some 
Hieasure, to increase purity of maimers, to diffuse science^ 
and to ini^ire humanity, Histoiy recites such a number o£ 
shocking events, occasioned by religious dissentions, that it 
must afford peculiar satisfaction to trace any one salutary or 
beneficial effect to that source from which so many fatal ca- 
lamities have flowed. 

The republic of Venice, which, at the beginning of the State of 
sixteenth century, had appeared so formidable, that almost hc^^^. 
^ the potentates of Europe united in a confederacy for its nice, 
destruction, declined gradually from its ancient power and 
sj^ndour. The Venetians not only lost a great part of their 
territory in the war excited l^ the league of Cambray, but 
the revenues as well as vigour of the state were exhausted 
by their extraordinary and long continued efforts in their owa 
defence ; and that commerce by which they had acquired 
their wealth and power began to decay, without any hopes 
of its reviving. All the fatal consequences to their republic^ 
which the sagacity of the Venetian senate foresaw on the 
first discovery of a passage to the East-Indies by the Cape 
of Good Hope, actually took place. Their endeavours to 
prevent the Portuguese from establishing, themselves in the^ 
East-Indies, not CNoly by exciting the Soldans of Egypt, and 
lilt Ottoman monarchs, to turn their arms against such dan* 
gerous intruders, but by affording secret aid to the InfideU 
in order to insure their success ', proved ineffectuaL The 
activity and valour of the Portuguese surmounted evety ob* 
stacle, and obtained such a firm footing in that fertile coun* 
try, as secured to them large possessions, together with an 
influence still more extensive. Lisbon, instead of Venice, 

z Frelier. Script. Rer, German, vol. ii. 529. 
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 The VemtianB, after iumng posseased ior many^ jresmi the 



iBOiKipoIyof that beneficial tommeoice^had die 
10 >be cixduded ftioia ahnost any dure m it* The discove;* 
ties of die Spaaiaids in the westem worlds proved no Ies9 
£Mal to infisriopbmidhes of their commexce. The original 
defects which were formerly pointed out in the CQnfltita^i<^ 
of the Venetian republic still continued^ and the disadvan- 
tages with which it undertook any great enterixise increased 
rather than diminished. The sources from which it derive^ 
its €xtraordinaiy nches and power being dried yp, the. volt^ 
rior vigour <^ the state declined, and, of course, its exter«. 
nal operations became less ibrmidable* Long before fhei^ 
Huddle of the sixteendi century, Venice ceased to bei qr^ 
of the principal powers in Europe, and dwindled ^ito a^s^n 
condary and subaltern state* Bi^ as the senate bad the acl?. 
dress to conceal the diminution of its power, under th^ yeil^ 
<^. moderation and caution ; as it msidc no rash effort that^ 
could discover its weakness ; as the symptoms of pplit^c^ 
decay in states are not soon observed, and ar^ seldom so ap-. 
parent to their neighbours as to occasion any sudden altera-, 
tiofi in their, condua towards them, Venice contiQued }o^^ 
to be considered and respected. She was treated no|: ac*; 
cording to her present condition, but according to the rank^ 
which she had £pcni/erly held. Charies V« a^ well as the, 
Kings of France, his rivals, courted her assistance with 
emulatipn and solicitude in all their enterprises. £v^n doy^ 
to the close of the century, Venice remained qot only ^i^ 
object of. attention, but a considerable seat of polidcalne*. 
gociadon and intrigue. ,^ 

OfTusca- , That authority which the first Cosmo di Medici, andf 
'^^' IfSiwrence, his gprand^on, had acquired in thc^ repi4>liic o^ 

jflorence by their beneficence and abilitiesi, jnsp^ipd t^)ej^r 
de^K^endantis with the ambidon of. usurping thp sf^px:^^sif^t 
inth^if countiy, and jyived their way towards it« ClMiea^ 
A.D.1530. V. placed Alexander di Medici at tl^e hesid:<]f tli^ii^i^^lici^ 
and to the natural interest and power of the family added 
the weight as well as oiedit oi the Imperi^^prpteetiOB^ : !E>f 
these, hia w&cceasor Cosmo^ j»uniamed-« the Ursdik, ^alhQL 
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Maa^i »d eslaiUiBhiiig his supreme autherity ontfaemiiis BOOK 
of the aacieiit republican ccKistitatioii, he traosnikted that, ^^ - 
together with Ae title of Grand Duke of IXiscany, to hb  
desceixiaiitB. Their dcHUiiuons weve conpoaed of the Der* 
litoriea whidi had bdongtd to the three commonweakha of 
tlor^ce, Ksa, and Siemi, and formed one of the most ve* 
apectafate of the Italian statea* 

I 

^ The Dokes.of Savoy, during die Conner part of die aix* of the 
teenth century, poasessed territories which were not eonai^ ^"^•^ ^ 
derable eidier for extent or yalue ; and the French, hscnn^ 
seized the greater part of them, obliged the reigning Duke 
to retire for safety to the strong fortress of Nice, where he 
shut himself op for several years, wlule hb aon, the Prince 
of Piedmont, endeavoured to better his fortune, by sanring 
as an adventurer in the armies of Spain* The peace of Ca^ 
teau-Cambte^is restored to him his paternal dominions* As 
these are environed on every hand by powerful neighbounr, ' 
dl whose motions the Dukes of Savoy must observe widi the 
greatest attention, in order not only to guard against the dari^ 
ger of being surprised and overpowered, but that they may 
dioose iheir side with discernment in those quarrels whetie- 
in it is impossible for them to avoid taking part, this peco-' 
liarity of their situation seems to have had no inconsiderable 
influence on dieir character. By rousing them to perpetualr 
attention, by keeping their ingenuity always on the str^clr,' 
and engaging them in almost continual acdon, it hath formed 
a race of Princes more sagacious in discovering their true 
interest, more decisive in their resolutions, and more dex- 
terous in availing themselves of every occurrence which pre* 
sented itself, than any perhaps that can be singled out in the 
history of Europe. By gradual acquisitions the Dukes of 
Savoy have added to their territories,' as wdl as to their ownr 
importance; and aspiring at length to regal dignity, which" 
they obtained about half a century ago, by the tide of Kings' 
of Sardinia, they hold now no inconeiderable rank among 
the monardhs of Europe, ^ "^ 

^  '  > 

' Thc territories which form the repidblic of the United Of the 
Ke t h caian Bb s - ^ev^lost dtmng the^^first part of thc Mxteenth pJJJJ,^^^, 
VOL. III. ' Qb 
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BOOK cenlury^ among the immexotts pravince^ subject to>the 

of Austria^ and wer^ then so-incon^erable^.that hardly 
one opportunity of memkming them halitoccurredin all die^ 
busy period of this history. Bi^ soon after the peace of 
CateaUf-Cambxiesis^ the violent and bigoted maxims of Phi«*. 
lipls government, being cairied into execution with unre-^ 
lenting rigour by the Duke of Alva, exasperated the fre^r. 
people of the Low-Countries to such a degree^ that they 
threw off the Spanish yoke, and asserted their ancientUber- 
ties and laws* These they defended with a pi^severing va* 
Ipur, which gave employ^ient to die arms of Spain during, 
half a century^ exhausted the vigour, ruined the reputaliQiu 
of that monarchy, and at last constrained their ancient rma^ 
ters to recognize and to treat with them as a free wad inde- 
pendent state* This state, founded on liber^, and reared 
by industry and economy, grew into great reputation, evei» 
while struggling for its existence.^ But whai^ peace and se-- 
enrity allowed It to enlarge its views, and to extend its comr^ 
merce, it rose to be one of the most respectsdble as. well as^ 
enterprising powers in Europe. 

The transactions of the kingdoms in the North of Europe^ 
have been seldom attended to in the course of tUs history.^ 

Of Riusia. Russia remained buried in that barbarism and obscurity,, 
from which it was called about the beginning of the present 
century, by the creative genius of Peter the Great, who 
made his country known and formidable to the rest of Eu^- 
rope* 

Of Den- Ik Denmark and Sweden, during the reign of Charles V» 
Swedenr ff^^^^ revolutions happened in their ccmstitutions, civil as 
well as ecclesiastical. In the former kingdom, a tyrant be- 
ing degraded from the throne, and expelled the country, a ' 
new prince was called by the voice of the people to assume 
the reins of government. In the latter, a fierce people^ 
roused to arms by injuries and oppression, shook off the Da- 
nish yoke, and conferred the regal dignity on its deliverer 
Gustavus Ericson, who had all the virtues of a hero and of 
a patriot. Denmark, exhausted by foreign wars, or weak- 
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«ned 1>7 ttie dissentions between the King and &e nobles, BOOK 
became incapable of such efforts as were requisite in order ' 

to recover the ascendant which it had long possessed in the 
North of Europe. Sweden, as soon as it was freed from 
the dominion of strangers, began to recruit its strength, and 
acqtured in a short time such internal vigour, diat it became 
the first kingdom in the North. Early in the subsequent 
century, it rose to such a high rank among the powers of 
£im>pe, that it had the chief merit in forming, as well as 
conducting, that powerful league, which protected not only 
the Protestant religion, but the liberties of Germany against 
:the bigotry and ambition of the house of Austria. 
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.BSOLUTION, the form of that used by Father Tetzel ia 
Germwaji IL 71. Mte. 

Adomh the &ction of> assists the Imperial general Colonna in the 
.reduction of Gonoay II. 130. 

Jldiian oi Utrecht, -made preceptor to Charles V. under Wil« 
liam de Croy, lord of Chievres, IL 1 9. His character, z6. 
Sent by Charles with power to assume the regency of Castile 
on the death of his grandfather, 23. Hk claim admitted by 
Cardinal Ximenes, and executed in conjunction, ih* Autho- 
rized by Charles to hold the Cortes of Valencia, which refuses 
to assemble before him, 55. Made viceroy of Castile on the 
departure of Charles for Germany, 57. His election remon« 
strated against by the Castilians, ib. Is chosen Pope, 127. 
Retrospect of his conduct in Spain during the absence of 
Charles, 137. Sends RonquiUo to reduce the Segovians, who 
repulse him, ibm Sends Fonseca to besiege the city, who is 
repulsed by the inhabitants of Medina del Campo, 138* Apo- 
log^s for Fonseca's conduct to the people, 159. Recals 
Ponseca^ and cHsmisses his troops, ib. His authority disclaim- 
ed by the Holy Junta, 140. Deprived of power by them, 142. 
His ill reception on his arrival at Rome on being chosen to 
the Papaqy, 163« Restores the territories acquired by his 
predecessor, 163. Labours to unite the contending powers 
of Eairope, ib* Publishes a bull for a three years truce among ^ 
tliem, 164. Accedes to the league against the French King, 
ib. His death, 170. The sentiments and behaviour of the 
^lepple on that occasion, ib. A retrospect of his conduct to- 
vaids the Reformers^ 178. His brief to the diet at Nurem- 
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Imrgf 179. Receives A list of grievances from the diet, 189. 
His conduct to the Reformers, how esteemed at Rome^ 18K 

Jfrica^ the Spanish troops sent by Cardinal Ximenes agaunst 
Barbarossa, defeated there, IL 31* 

J6gue9 Mortes, interview betvi^en the Emperor Charles and 
Francis, there, n. 348. 

Abe la ChapeUty the Emperor Charles crowned there, IL 6f . 
Ferdinand his brother, crowned King of the Romans there, II. 
283. 

jSarconj Don Ferdinand, Francis I* of France, taken prisoner at 
the battle of Pavia, committed to his custody, II. 1 9T. Con« 
ducts Francis to Spain, 304. Delivers up Francis in j^rsu- 
ance of the treaty of Madrid, 217. Is sent ambassador to 
Francis to require the fulfilment of his treaty, 230. Pope 
Clement VIL taken priscmer by the Imperialists, is commit- 
ted to his custody, 245* 

Albany y John Stuart, Duke of, commands the French army sent 
by Francis I* to invade Naples, IL 1 93. 

ABert of Brandenbargh, gi^and master of the Teutonic Order, be- 
comes a convert to the doctrines of Luther, IL 226* ObUins 
of Sigismund King of Poland the investiture of Prussia, erect* 
ed into a dutchy, t6* Is put under the ban of the Empire, M* 
His fiimily fixed in tht inheritance of Prussia) ib. Command* ' 
« body of troops in behalf of Maurice of ^axony^hut endea- 
vours to assert an independency, IIL 203» Defeats and takes 
the Duke d'Aumale prisoner, and joins the Empeiior at 
Metz, 221. Is condemned by the Imperia! Chamber for Ms 
demands on the Bbhops of Bamberg and Wortsburg, 239. 
A league formed against hrm, id. Is defeated by Maurice, 
230. Is again defeated by Henry of Bnmswich, 232. Is dri- 
ven out of Germany, and dies in extlC) tb» His territories re- 
stored to his collateral heirs, ib, 

Albert, elector of Mentz, the publication of indulgences in Ger^ 
many committed to him, II. 70. 

Alexander VL Pope, remarks on the pontificate of, IL 9(K 

Alexander di Medici. See Medici. 

Algiers, how it was seized hy Barbarossa, IL S09. Is seized by 
the brother of the same name, on the death of the former, 1^ 
Is taken under the protection of the Porte, 3 10. Is -governed 
by Hascen Aga in the absence of Bari)arossa, 394. Is besieg-^ 
ed by the Emperor Charles V. 396. Charies forced to reim* 
bark by bad weather, 399. 

AhrojKhid, brother of Muley Hascen King of Tunis, solicits the 
protection of Barbarossa against him, II. 3 10. His treache- 
rous treatment by Barbarossa, 31 1. 

Atva^ Duke of, adheres to Ferdinand of Aragon, in his dispute 
with the Archduke Philip concerning the regency- of Castile, 
II. 8. Forces the Dauphin to abandon the siege of Perptg- 
nan, IIL 7. Presides at the court-martial whicii' condemns 
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liie Etoetor of Saxony to deatb, L18» I>rtaiii8^the Lanc^fttre 
piisonfiir by the Emperor's order, 125* Commaads under 
the Emperor the army destined against France, 33(K Is ap^ 
pointed commander in chief in Piedmontt 359* Enters ^6 
ecclesiasticai tenitories and seizes the Campag;na Romana» 
399. Conchides a truce with the Fope^ fd« Negociates a 
peace between Philip and^e Pope, with Cardinal Caraflfk, S19; 
Goes to Rome to ask pardon of the Fapt for his hostilities) ib. 
Is sent to Paris in the name of Phitip to espouse the Princess 
Elizabeth, 349.. 

Amerttorff'j a nobleman of Holland, aasociaited by Charles V. with 
Cardinal TUmenest in the regency of CastSe, II. S(X 

AnabapHatsy the origin of that sect deduced, IL 296. Their 
principal tenets, ib. Their settlement at Munster, 297. Cha- 
racter of their principal leaders, <&• They seiae the city of 
Munster, ib* They establish a new form of government there,. 
298. Choose Bocold King, 300. Their licentious practices,' 
ib, A confederacy of the Germaiv Princes formed against 
them, 301. Are blockaded in Munster by the bishop, 302* 
The city taken, and great slaughter made of them, 308. Their 
king put to death, U). Character of the sect since that period^ 
304* See MatthUa and BocsdcU « 

Augleruh his authority cited in proof of the extortions of the Fie» 
mah ministers of Charles V» II. 38* 

AnbaU^ Prince o^ ayows the opinions of Martin Luther, IL 17a; 

jitmats to the court of Rome, what, II. 100. 

Jragorh how Ferdinand became possessed of that kingdom, Ii« 
2* The Cortes of, acknowledges the Archduke Philip's title 
to the crown, ib. Ancient enmky between this kingdom and 
Caattte, 6. Navarre added to this crown by the arts of Ferdi* 
Hand, 16* Arrival of Charies V. 39. The Cortes not- allow- 
ed to assemble in his name, 40. The refractory behaviour of 
the Aragonians, ib. They refuse restitution of the kingdom 
of Navarre, tb» Don John Lanuza appointed regent, on the 
departure of Charies for Germany, 57. Who composes the 
disturbances there, 160» The moderation of Charles towards 
the insurgents on his arrival in Spain, 161. See Sfiain. 

Ardresy an interview there between Francis I. and Henry VIII. 
of England, II. 66. 

jh^urioBj Charles son of Philip and Joanna, acknowledged Prince 
of, by the Cortes of Castile, II. 12. 

Augaburgy a diet called there by Charies V. II. 279. His pub- 
lic entry into that city, ibm The confession of faith named 
. from this city, drawn up by Melancthon, ib. Resolute beha* 
viour of the Protestant Princes at, 280, Its form of govern- 
ment violently altered, and rendered submissive to the Empe- -- , 
ror,.III. 156. The diet re-assembied there, 157. The diet 
.takes part with the Emperor against the city of Magdeburg, 
162. Is seized by Maurice of Saxony, 176. Another dietat. 



.ciHlOed l)f. F;CfldiittiicU 255. Cardingl M o i( otti . atttf i dt;ftft tf» 
et as the Pope's nuncio, 266. Moroni departs on ti^e Pope's 
deatb» 267* Recess of the diet on the subject of religkm, 2S0. 
Remarks on this recess, 273. The diet again assembled 
there, 1X1* i3K {s intimidated by being sunoundedbjr the £m» 
peror*s Spanish troGfis, 132. The Emperor re-establiahes the 
Romish worship in the. churches oiy ib. The diet, by the Em- 
peror's order, petitions the Pope for the return of the council 
to Trent, 137. A system of .theology laid before the diet by 
the Emperor, 1 40. The archbish<^ of Mentz declares^ ^vith- 
out authority, the diet's acceptance of it, s^* 

AvUaj a convention of the mal-contents in Spain hdd there^ IL 
140. A confederacy termed the Holy JunU, formed &ei«, ib. 
Which disclaims the authority of Adrian, 14 U The iixAj 
Junta remoTed to Tordesillas, ib. See Junta, 

Awtrioy by what means the house of, became so formidable in 
Germany, II . 247« The extraordinary ac(|iiiaitioi» of the 
house of, in the person of the Emperor Chailes V* IIL 35 1. 

B 

BarbaroMOi Horuck, his rite to the kingdom of AJgicfs ani Ib* 
nis, II. 3U Defeats the Spanish troops sent against him by 
Cardinal Ximenes, ib. His parentage, 1I« 307. Commefioes 
pirate with hia brother Hayradin, 309* How he acquired pes^ 
session of Algiers, ib. Infests Uie coast o£ Speoi, ibt. is re- 
duced and kiUed by Comares the Spanish governor ef OnttytAi*^ 

BarbaroaWf Hayradin, brother to the former ctf the aaane nanie, 
takes possession of Algiers on his brother's death, li.^ 309. 
. Puts his. dominions under the protection of the G#and Seig- 
nor, 310. Obtains the command of the Turkish fleet, ibm^ 
His treacherous treatment of Alraschid, brother to the kittg of 
Tunis, ib. Seizes Tunis, 311. Extends his depredations by 
sea, 3 1 2. grepares to resist the Emperor's armam^it against 
him, 313. Goletta and his fleet taken, 314* Is defeateid by 
Charles, 3 1 5. Tunis taken, 3 1 6. Makes a descent on Italy, 
III. 14. Bums Rheggio, ib. Besieges Nice in conjunction 
with the French, but is £Hx:ed to retire, 15* Is dismissed by 
Francis, 24. 

Barbaryy a summary view of the revolutions of, IL 507. Its di- 
vision into independent kingdoms, ib. Rise of the picatical 
states, 308. See Barbarowa* 

Barcelom^ the public entry of the Emperor Charles V. into that 
city as its count, II. 272. The treaties of Charles wi^ tlie 
Italian States, published there, 274. 

Bayard^ chevatier» his character^ IL il8* His gallant defMe 
of Metiers besieged l^ the Imperialists, ib. OMi^ tbetti'lo 
raise the siege, 1 19. His nobie behaviour at inli dfeaCb) '17%i. 
His respectful funeral, i76» . . »; ^ • H 
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BMttfj BC his erroneous account of the edttcatlon of Charles V. 
corrected, IL 18. ^/^e. His account of the disastrous retreat 
of the Emperor Charles V* from his invasion of Provence, 
3394 

BibUy a translation of, undertaken by Martin Luther, and its ef- 
fects in opening the eyes of the people, II« 1 77. 

JSicoccoj battle of, between CoKmna and Mareschal Lautrec, II* 
139. 

Bocoid or Beuklcfi John, a joumeyman-taylor, becomes a leader 
df the Anabaptists at Munster, IL 299. Succeeds Matthias 
in the direction of their affairs, 300. His enthusiastic extra* 
Vagances,i^« Is chosen King, id. Marries fourteen wives, 
301. Beheads.one of them, 303. Is put to a cruel death at 
• the talung of Munster, 303. See Anabafitists. 

Bohemia^ the archduke Ferdinand chosen king of, IL 347. Fer- 
dinand encroaches on the liberties of the Bohemians, HI. 129. 
« The Relmnation introduced by John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague, 130. Raise an army to no purpose, tb* 

Bormtvety adi|iiral of France, appointed to command the invasion 
of Milan, IL 1 69. His character, ib. Enables Colonna to de- 
fend the city of Milan by his imprudent delay, 170. Forced 
. to abandon the Miknese, 176. Is wounded, and his army de- 
feated by the Imperialists, ib. Stimulates Francis to an inva- 
sion of the Milanese, 1 88. Advises Francis to besiege Pavia, 
190. Aloises him to give batde to Bourbon, who advanced 
to the relief of Pavia, 1 94. Is killed at the battle of Pavia, 196. 

BUogfinh SA interview between the Emperor Charles V. and Pope 
Clement VU. there, II. 278. Another meeting between them 
there, ib* 

BomUoUf Robert de la Marck, lord of, declares war against the 
Emperor Charles, at the instigation of Francis, II. 117. Is 
ordered by Francis to disband his troops, 1 1 8. His territories 
reduced by the Emperor, id. 

Boulqgney besieged by Henry VIIL of England, III. 28. Taken, 
35. 

Bimrdofiy Charles Duke of, his character, IL 1 65. The causes of 

his discontent with Francis I. id. His dutchess dies, 166. 

. Rejects the advances of Louisa the King's mother, iS» His 

estate sequestered by her intrigues, 167. Negociates secretly 

with the Emperor, ib. Is included in a treaty between the 

,. Emperor and Henry VIU. of England, ib. Is taxed by the 

King with betraying him, which he denies, 1 68. Escapes to 

Jtaly, ib. Directs the measures <^ the Imperial army under 

• Ijanuoy, 174. Defeats the French on the banks of the Sessia, 

175. Instigates Charles to an invasion of France, 185. Ad- 

« yances to tiie reHif of Pavia, 193. Defeats Francis and takes 

..ihim prisoner, 195. Hastens to Madrid to secure his own in- 

,{terests. in \4bei interview between Charles and Francis, 207. 

His kind reception by Charles, 2U. Obtains a grant of the 

dutcby of Milan, and is made general of the Imperial army, ib, 

VOL. III. 3 c 
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. Oi^es^fbiwtonsiirtenller BMMi^SSf; Ift'Tdiiad 16 «fl(i69» 
the Midantrse to satisfy hfsa«iOp9tiolftn9^iiifa^lbrp«l3iv935r Itts 
Morone lit libertf^ and. rtfak^s^ hint bf» ^ondi^nnftY ^36. Ap- 
points Leyva governor of Milan, and advances to invaiie %he 
Pope's terrktAiek, ^97^ Hi* di«s;ppoi«ied tHitspt^ ltU!tk«)r< 3Sd>. 
' He determines to pitiiitkr KoMfe « 340. Aitiveik kt Roti^ iind 
assaults it, 343. Is kilied^ 24S. 

BranderU>ur^^ Elector of, avows the opinions of Luther, IL IT6. 

Mi.,^ — .-i-*- Afeert of« Smi AUft¥U 

Bruges, a leai^ae conckided thefebetWeefrthe Efti^aNi# liMP Htn- 
1^ VIII. of Englaitd, agkirist Francis, II. »£0. 

Brttnswkks Duke of, livows the OptTiioll§ of Llilher; IL t7#r > 

i>   '** — Henry Duke of, ^rive* ff«imKt4 doti^kXis \ff the 
Protestant Princes of the league of Sthalkidde) IPIv 1 9* 
Raises meH for FraHciSy bnl enVpiots them tb tbc^tr htn&mk 
dominionsi 44* Is taken prisofteM^ 

Buda>, siege of, by Ferdhiand king of the RoflffMif Itik 39; t Is 
treacherousljr sei2ed bf Htil^oi SoIJtiti6il, idi 



Cajetmt^ Cardinal^ the P<j)^'i legate in G^tnm^. ^Xi^cktMA to 
exaimne the doctrines of Martin Luther, It. 76. fte(}!lfres 
Luther pere^iptorlly to i^etraet hk ttttft^^ ibt Reqtl^r^ir the 
Elector of Saxony to suiten^r Or hanteh I^ttthef^ 9Qt, His 
conduct justified, ib, 

Calais j an inefiectual eongfess theif^, between th€ BMpeiW dnd 
Frafficis, under tho ime^ration of Henry VIlL IL !!$>. The 
careless manner in which it was guarded in the reigirv of 'Hila- 
ry Queen of Engtond, 334« Ineffectual femonstiffftei^ of 

" Philip, and Lord Went^orth the govettior, cOnccrnitf^ itk de- 
fenceless state, f^. Is tiiTested afn^ takert by the Ddke of 
Guise, 325. The English inhahitants turned Odt, SSe.- Sti- 
pulations concerning, in the treaty of Chateau Gambresisj 346« 

Cambrayy articles of the peace concluded there, betweeti the Em- 
peror Charles and Fratieis^ of France, IL ^8« Remarks on 
this treaty, idm 

Camfte^ peace of, between Henry VI IL smd PrancfS, II. W.^ 

Campeggh^ Cai-dinal, made legate from Pop^ Cl^Wteftt Vlf . to 
the second diet at Nuremberg^ IL 182, 1«3. PuWiSh^ arti- 
cles for reformiog the inferior clefgy, 183. Advise* Charles 
to rigorous measures agafinst the Protesiart tdv' Sf& 1 . 

Ca^itultaim oitbt Germftnic body 5 sighed by ChaTlesV>i*aftd pre- 
scribed to aii) his successors, II. 51. ' » 

Caraffa^ Cardinal, hi& precipitate election, III. 2T5* Is feppoftrted 
legate to Bologna, 278. Reasons of his disgust tHih ther£tnpe- 
ror, ib. Persuades the Pope ^ solicit an iilltfen€<^>with 
F4*afK^ agaiftst the Empen)l*f 27^, 2^80. Hi^ fn^idiotts^tOm- 
• tni^sibn to the eottrt of France, 2^. Ws ptlfeSib e«Cr^' into 
Vta^Ay 295. Exhorts Henry tobreak Ms tmee^iltt th(ff£m- 
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itesii peace bebroeo Ihp Pope and Phiiip» wkh-the duke dV ;1- 

. ira, ^\Qf The fatt of him «i)d hb brolter oa Ihe dealk of 
Pope Pa«l, d49^ 

f;ffy(9«Miff;^ff«^ imfaibeB the/opiotom of Martin Lufcbcrt ftt Wiuem- 

/ fccirg, II. ^6^ Hi» iotemperaie zeal) If r* Awed bjr the re- 
piii[H>f9 of Liitherii ii^* 

(^rignqnybtakg^d bf the Count d'Eagiuiif end defended by the 
Marquifi de GuastOy HI. 3i* Giiasto defeated in a pitched 
tattle, %$• , The town taken, 26. 

Q^tiUdOf Marquis of Piadeoo. See Piadenp* 

Caatih^ hp^f Isabella became possessed of that kingdom, II. 3. 
Tte AnsMake Philip's tide acknowledged by the Cortes of 
that kingdom, ib. Isabella dies, and leaves her husband Fer- 
dinand of Aragon, regent, 4. Ferdinand resigns the crown of^ 
^* Ferdinand acknowledged regent by the Cortes* ft6* En* 
mity between this kingdom and Aragoo, rd« The particular 
disl^e of the CaBdiians to Ferdinat^t 6* The regency of^ 
jointly vested in Ferdinand, Philip and Joanna, by the treaty 
of Salamanca, 9. Declares against Ferdinand, 10. The re- 
gency of, resigned by Ferdinand to Philip, ib. Philip and Jo- 

• wn^ ^eknovled^d Sing and Queen by the Curtes, tb^ 
Deatfi of Philip, 13. The perplexity of the Caatiliaos on Jo- 
^ eima's.iocapaeity of government, \$» Ferdinand gains the re* 
.gettsir and theigood will of the Castilianaby his prudisnt admi- 
nistration, 14. Oran and other places in Barbary annexed to 

- itliis Ungdom by Xlmenes, 1 5. Ximtwes appointed regent by 
|^ei!idiiiand's will, aniil the anivid of Clwrles V» 3 U- Chai*les 
assumes the legal title, 24. Ximenes procures its aeknowledg- 
fuentr Si* The nolMlity depressed by Ximenes, 26. The 
grandess mutiny against Ximenes, 37. The mutiny auppress- 
ed, U). -Ximenes reaomes the grants made by Ferdinand to 
the noblesi 38* The bold reply of Ximenes to the discon- 
tented nobles, 2i^» Other associates in tite regency appointed 

- with Ximenes at the instigation of the Flemish courtiers, 30. 
Ximenes dk»a, Sfi. Chains acknowledged King by the Cor- 
tes, on his arrival, with a reservation in favour of lus mother 
Joanna* 37. The Castilians receive unfavourable im|»resstons 
of him, 38. Disgusted by his partiality to his Flemish minis- 
ters, ib. Sauvage i^ade chancellor, $&• William de Cray ap- 
pointed arphbishop of Toledo, 39* The principal cities confe- 
derate, and complain of their grievances, 41* The clergy of, 
revise to levy the tenth of bene^ces granted by the Pope to 
Charles V. 53. Interdicted, but the interdict taken off, by 
ChaHes's application, 54* An insun^ction thene, it^» In- 
cneaae the disaffection, 5i« Cardinal Adrian a(H><^nted regent, 

,. on the departure of Charles for Geirmany, 57. The yiews 

. and pretensions of the commons, in their insurrectioosy 139. 

^;,:. 'JT^ confeijersny called the Holy Junta formed, 140. . The 

ah \ pmceedpgs of w.Uch are carried pn in the name of Queen Jo- 

annay 141. Receives circulatory letters from Charles for the 



AnrnM^nt^.t/ol^y down thdr amasy vkb prettll&es bt pmAimf 
1 48. Tbe nobk& undertake to suppress thO' insurgents) i47« 
Hftise an arniy against them under the Cond^ de Hares 148. 
Haro g^ts possession of Joanna, 149. Expedients by which 
they raise mo^cy for their trsops, 150. Unwilling to proceed 
to extremities with the Juntay 15 L The army of the ^mta 

. routed and PadiUa executed, 154. Dissolution of the-J^mta, 

15^ The moderation of Charles towards the instugents tm 

his arrival in Spain, 16 1» He acquires the love^of the Ca^tti- 

lianS} 163. See Sfudtu > 

Catherine of Aragon, is divorced from Henry VIIL of Englaad, 

II. 293. Dies, 353. .^ 
CtUkerine k Boris, a nun, flies from her clfHster, and'tnarHfes 

Martin Luther, IL 334» 
Co/^mn^ di Medici* See Medici* ^ 

Oadi peace concluded there between Pope Paul IV. and PhiKp 

ILofSpatn<iIIL 319. ^ 

Cercamfi^ negociations for peace entered into there between l^i- 

,■ lip ILof Spain, and Henry II. of France, III. 341. t .TheiQe- 

gociations removed to Chateau Cambresis, 344. See Cftat^ru 

Cambreda* - >o 

Cbaractera of men, roks for forming a proper estimate of theii^ 

III. 53. Applied to the case of lecher, ib. v. ^ f 
Charles IV. Emperor of Germany, his observations -on4lie mafi- 

ners of the clei^^ in his letter to tlie archbishop of Metz, fi. 
. 92. J^^e. . 

Chariea V. Emperor, his descent and birth, II. 1« > How he came 
to inherit such extensive dominiona, id*.. Acknowle^d 
Prince of Asturias by the Cortes of Castile, IS* His lather 
Philip dies, ih» Jealousy and hati*ed of his grandfather F^r* 
dinand towards him, 16. Left heir to his dominions, 18. 
Death of Ferdinand, ^ His education committed to WilUam 
de Croy, Lord of Chievres, ih. Adrian of Utrecht appointed 
to be his preceptor, 19. The first opening of his character, 
30. Assumes the government o£ Flanders, and attends to k^^ 
siness, id. Sends Cardinal Adrian to be regent of Castite, 
who executes it jointly with Ximenes, 33* Assumes the re- 
gal title, 24* His title admitted with difficulty by ^e CaHi- 
lian nobility, 35. Persuaded to add associate regents to J@- 
menes, 30. His Flemish court corrupted by the avariiie of 
Chievres, 3^. Persuaded by Ximenes to visit Spain, but haw 
that journey is retarded, 32, 33. The present state «fhis 
affairs, i6. Concludes a peace at Noyen with Francis h^^t 
France, and the conditions of the treaty , 34. Arnves in Spsijp, 
35. His ungrateful treatment of Ximenes, 56, His puhljc 
entry into Valladolid, 37. Is acknowledged King 1^ the^Co^ 
tes, who vote him a free gift, id. The Castitian^.rac|5tve jvn^i- 
vourabk impressions of Mm, S8. Disgusts them by^l^spac- 
tiality to his Flemish ministers, ib. Sets out for Aragpn, 3f • 
Sends his brother Ferdinand to visit their gran4{alj^er^^^9li- 
milian, id. Cannot assemble the Cortes of Aragon in his own 



ttiret^ 40W Refuses the a^iplieatkiii of Francis L for restitution 

-of the kingdom of Navarre, «d. Neglects the retnonstrances of 

the' CastHians, 41. Death of the Emperor MascimiMan, id, 

I' View of the present state of Europe, 43. ^ How Maximilfon 

p 'was obstructed in securing the Empire to him, 42. Francis' I. 

• - aspires to the Imperial Crown, ib* Crreumstances favourable 
to the pretensions of Charles, ib. The Swiss Cantoni^ esponse 
Jiis cause, 46» Apprehensions and conduct t>f Pop^ Leo X* 
on the occasion, 47, 48. Assembling of the diet at Franci<irt, 

t'^8» Frederic duke of Saxony refuses the offer of the Empire^' 
and votes for him, 49. And refuses the presents ofiered by 

^'lUt'^ambMsadorsv 5(X Concurring circumstances which ^ 
Toured his election, ib. His election, 5 1. Signs and confk^s 
the capitulation of the Germanic ijody , 51,52. The election* 
iKitilied'to him, ib. Assumes the title of Majesty, ib, Ac*^ 
cepts the Imperial dignity offered by the Count Palatine, am- 
- IJBlsftador' from the Electors, 53- The Clergy of Castile refuse' 

-•<hc tenth of benefices granted him by the Poj)ej ib. Procures 
the-int^rdlct the kingdom is laid under for refusal, to be taken 
off, 54. Empowers Cardinal Adrian to hold the Cortes of Va- 
lencia, 455* The tioW^s refuse to assemble without his pre-' 
sence, ib. Authorizes the insurgents there to continue in 
arms,^^ -Stfrnmons the Cortes of Castile to meet in Galicia,' 
»6. Narrowly escapes with his Flemish ministers from an in- 
surrection on that account, 56. Obtains a donative from the 

:, Cortes, 97* Prepares to leave Spain, and appoints regents, ib, 
Embari^s^ ib. Motives of this journey, 59. Rise of the rival- 
ship between him and Francis L ib. Courts the favour of 
Henry VIII. of England and his minister Cardinal Wolsey, 
61. Visits Henry at Dover, 65. Promises Wolsey his inte- 
rest for the papacy, 66. Has a second interview with 'Henl'y 
at Gravetines, 67. Offers to submit his differences with Fraf\- 

. cis to Henry's arbitration, ib. His magnificent- coronation at 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle, ib. Calls a diet at Worms, to check the re- 
formersi 68. Causes which hindered his espousing the party 
of Martin Luther, 106. Grants Luther a safe-conduct to the 
diet of Worms, 107. An edict published against him, 108. 
His embarrassment at this time. 111. Concludes an alliance 
with the Pope, 113. The conditions of the treaty, 114. 
Death of his minister Chievres, and its advantages ;:o him, ib* 

^Invasion of Navarre by Francis, 115. The Fren^i driven out, 

^•and their general L'Esparre taken prisoner, 117. War de- 
<dared against him by Robert de la MarCk, lord of Bouillon, 
who ravages Luxemburg, 117, 118. Reduces Bouillon, and 
lilvades France, ib. His demands at the congress at Calais, 
4 19. Has an interview with Cardinal Wolsey at Bruges, ^nd 
(Goocludes^ a league with Henry VIII. against France, 120. 
l*o^ Leo deckii'ee for him against France, 1 2 J. The French 

-dl4?6Q <m(^ of ^^lan, 129. Visits England in his passage to 



Sptiny itl< GdldfBtes (he ^od-v^iO of Cardmal Wabey^ 
ml creates the Eurl of Siirrejr his high adnural, id. Grafts 
ttie ifilind of MalU to the ^i^hts of Siu John, expelkd ftom 
Rhodes by Siolyman the Mi^;i^cent, 133- Arrives in Spam, 
)d5« A retrospect of his ^proceedings in relation to the msnr- 
Kectiood in Span^ 136<. Issues cin^ilatorf ktters for the tn- 
sui^gents to laf down their airai9, with promises of pardon, 
143* His pnident mo4epation tavfards the insurgents, on his 
arrifa} ia Spain, 16U Acqaires the ioTe of the Castiliaas, 
IfiS* Enters into a league with Charles Duke of Bourbon, 
lfi7» Yfky he did ndt endeavour to get Woltef elected Pope, 
17 h Invades Guienne and Bun^fundf, but without saecess, 
I T3« His troops in Milan mutinf for want of pay, hut are pa- 
dfied by Morcm^ 174. Undertakes an invasion of Provence, 
186* Orders Pesc^un to besiege Marseilles, tA* Pescara 
obliged to retire, 197. Disconcerted by the French over- 
ranning the Milanese again^ 1^9. The revenues of Naples 
mortgaged to raise money, 190. His troops defeat Francis, 
and take him prisoner at the battle ^ Pavia, 1 96, His a^R^t- 
ed moder^fion at receiving tlie news, 197, 193. Avails him- 
self of a tr^i^ concluded between Lannoy and Pope Clement, 
but refuses to ratify it, 903b His army in Pavia mutiny, and 
are obliged to be disbanded, ib. His deHberadons on the pro- 
per improvement of his disadvantages, 20S» His propositions 
to FraDCiS) d04. Afiier many delays grants Sforza the inves- 
litui« of Miitfi, 306* Moroni's intrigues betrayed to him by 
Fescue, "iQ7* Oi'ders Pescara to continue his negoeiations 
with McMPon^f 208» His rigorous treatment of Frands, 210. 
Visits FraiMciSt Zi\. His kind reception of the Duke of Bour- 
hoiii 31 ^ Grants Bourbon the (hitchy of Milan, and appoints 
lam gene? al io chief of the Imperial army there, 2 1 3. Fruit- 
less nagociationa for the delivery of Francis, t^. Treaty of 
Madrid with Francis, 3U« Delivers up Francis, 3)7. Mar- 
ries Isabelhi of Portugal, 318. An alliance formed aga^st 
him at Cognac* 3^8. Sends ambassadors to Francis to require 
the folifilment c^the treaty of Madrid, 330. Prepanes for 
' war against Francis, 3 3 1 • The Pope reduced to an accommo- 
dation with him, 334, The exhausted state of bis finances, 
>^3I. His troops under Bourbon distressed and mutinous for 
want of pay, 2380 fiouriH>n assaults Rome and is slain, but 
the city takens 343, 343« The Prince of Orange general on 
Bourbon's death, takes the castle of St. Angelo, and the Pope 
prisaner^ «S44> The Emperor's conduct on that txccasion, ^5. 
Hiadissantiiens with the Pope^ how far favourable to the fefor- 
matioa* 347. His mstnictions to the diet at S^res,-'f^»' His 
.manifesto against the Pope, and letter to the Cardinals, 348. 
France and En^^md league against him» 350. Is^refused^&ip- 
pUes by the Cortes of Castile, 354. ^ijl^lvevs the Bope-^ a 
:. ransom, ib^ His overtures to Henry and Frands,* 2^55. 
. Their ^edanHioa of w^t i^;aiDi^ him, 3iir« la diaUec^^' by 
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Pmaais i» wnftle combtft, U* AndHn^ Ddria Mvoltr from 
Fmncis to hiin> 361. H» forces defeat the Fretvch in Italy, 
^62i 3^5* Hia fnotives for deufint^ «il aceomhicicliiidon» ^66, 
36r7. Concludes a separate treaty widi the Fopbr Hn Tenns 
of the fieace of Cambray concladed with Francis by the^ i^tdi- 
ation of Margaret of Austria and Louise of Fradoey 360« Re- 
marks on the advantages gained by him in this ti^aty^ antleon 
his condoct of the wan <^« Visits Italy, 279* His p^ficy 
on his public entry into Barcelona, id* Has an interview with 
the Pofieat Bologna, id* Motives for h» mdders^n in lUdy, 
273. His treaties with the states of^ 874* Is ci*owrted King 
of Loinibardy and Emperor of the Romans, &75« Summiotis a 
diet at ^irea to consider the state of f^ligion,' t^6* His de- 
liberatiofis with the Pope, respecting the expediericy of callhig 
a general council, 277, 278. Appoints a diet at Augsburg, 
t279. Makes a public entry into that city, id. His ezldeav^rs 
to check the reformation, id. Resolute b«haviour of the Fro^ 
teslant Princes towards him^ 280. His severe decree agatest 
tBe Protestams, 281. Proposes his brothei* Ferdinand to^be 
•lected King- of the Romans, 382'. - Is opposed by %he PrdtSst* 
antsi 283f« Obtains h^ fcleciion, id. Is desfreus of an aecdm- 
snodation with the Protestants^ 285. Condtides a treaty iKtith 
theth at Naremburg, 296. Raises an army to oppose' the 
Turka nnddr Sdymem, and obliges hidfi to retl^, 287. Has 
another interview with the Pope, and presses him- to <mll a ge- 
neral council) 2^88. Procures a league of the tolian States^ to 
secure the peace of Italy, 289. Arrives at Bareelona,M^«^ His 
taiddavQurs to prieveiit the ne^iations aAd meet^ between 
tbe Pope aad Francis, 29 U Undertakes W expel Barbarcfesa 
from Tuais^ and restore Muly Hascen, 307. Land^ln A>frlca, 
and besieges GoAetta, 3 1 3# Takes Goletta^ and sefzea Batfba- 
rossa's fleets .3 1 4f, 3 1 5 . Defeaitsr Batbarossa, and tadces Ttiilis> 
345, 316. Restores Muky Haseen, and the tr^ty bHw4en 
them, 317. The glory acquired by this enterprise^ aiftl the 
delivery of the Christian captives, 3 1 8. Seizes the d«t(Sfh5i' of 
Milan, on the death of Francis Sforza, 328. IRs poli«:y v/ith 
regard to it, id^ Prepares for war with Francis, 3^< His* in- 
vective against Francis at Rome before the Pope in countil, 
S304 Remarks on this transaction, 35 !• Invaded Fratice, 
333* Enters Provence and finds it desolated, 337# B^i^ges 
MaraeiHes and Aries, id* His miserable rcAreat fiiom t^ 
vence^ 339. His invasbn of Picardy defeated, 340!. Is ac« 
cused of pcnsoning the Dauphin, 342» <Impii)babllity of^ > its 
tf«tb, id\ Conjecture concemitig the Dauplitfl^S' daafth,u'd« 
: jPIaHders invaded by Francis, 343. A suspendoh of a!i^fli» in 
Flanders^ how negociated, t6. A truce in PiedttK^t, 5|44. 
Motives to %hese truces, id* Negociation for peace with- Fi^n- 
.cjs, 84^. .: Coficlietdeis a truce for teii yeafs at Nke, 347. Re- 
marks son the warf 34ft. His interview with Frands, id. 
r Ci^a tiie Mendship of H^ity Vlli. ^ En^mAy $5ltj In, 
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•<:dlilg«t fl^ PivtealiBt Piteces, 334. Quim Adk9^9piptMa^ 
Mens of the Catholic leslgoe, S55. His tuoop^ tnuitiiiy^ t$S^ 
AMembles die Cortes of Ctistile, S59. Destroys the' aneietit 
coAsthttlion of the Cortes, S60. Instance of the ha«ighty s|^* 
< ric of the Sptnbh i^randeest 36 1 . Desires permission' of Fran- 
• CIS to psM tfatSMij^ France to the Netherlands, 367. His ft* 
eeption in France, 368. His rif>;oroas treatment of Ghenti 
S70« Refuses to fiitfii his engagements to Francis, S7 1 « Ap- 
points a friendiy conference l^tween a deputation of Catholic 
and Protestant divinles before the diet at Rathibc^ 386. Rib- 
salt of this conference, 387. Grants a prtvi^ exempdon Crom 
oppressions to the Protestants, 388. Undertakes to reduce 
Algiers, 394. Is near being cast away by a Ti<^ent storm, 
396. Lands near Algiers, ib* His soldiers exposed to a vio- 
lent tempest and rain, 397. His fleet shattered, 398^ Hi& 
fortitude under these disasters, 399. Leaves his enterprise, 
' and embarks again, 400. Is distressed with another storm^at 
' sea, i6. Takes advantage of the French invasion of Spun'to 
obtain subsidies from the Cortes, III. 7. His treaty with PiAr- 
tugal, id. Concludes a league with Henry VIIL 8. FaititKU* 
lars of the treaty, 9* Over-runs Cleves, and his barharoiis 
treatment of the town of Duren, 12. His behaviour to the 
Duke of Cleves, 1 3. Beaeges Landrecy, th. Is joined by an 
English detachment, ib. Is forced to retire, 14. Courts the 
£iivour of the Protestants, 18* His negociati<ms with the Pro- 
testants, at the diet of ^ires, 30. Procures the concurrence 
of the diet tn a vnar agdnst Francis^ 33* Negociates a' s^ia* 
rate peace with the King of Denmark, ib. Invades Cham- 
pagne, and invests St* Disiere, 27« Want of concert between 
his opemtions and those of Henry, who now invades France, 
ib* Obtains St. Disiere by artifice, 29. His distresses and 
happy movements, 30. Concludes a separate peace wkh 
Francis, 31* His motives to this peace, 32. His advantages 
by this treaty, 33, Obliges himself by a private article to ex- 
terminate the Protestant heresy, ib. Is crodty afflicted with 
the gout, 36. Diet at Worms, 37. Arrives at Worms and 
alters his conduct toward the Protestants, 39. His conduct 
on the death of the Duke of Orleans, 42. His dismmukMn 
to the Landgrave of Hesse, 50. Concludes a truce with So- 
lyman, 58. Holds a diet at Ratisbon, 59. His declaratlonlo 
the Protestant deputies, 61. His treaty with the Pope, c6n- 
eluded by the Cardinal of Trent, 62* His circular letter -to 
the Protestant members of the Germanic body, 63* The 
Protestants levy an army against him, 65* Is unprep«i#ed 
against them, 69* Puts them under the ban of the £mplt%, 
70. The Protestants declare war against him, 7 1 . Marcies 
to join the ti^oops sent by the Pope, 74. Famese, the Pc^'s 
legate, returns in disgust, ib* His prudent declension of nan 
action with the Protestants, 77. Is joined by his Flemish 
troops) ib. Proposals of peace made by^ the 'p!Fote8t»it9s>84. 
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^Tbitit9MKf ^Mfcnsf 85. His rig;omi]ft tamtaomt^ Ibe PtD- 
. tc$tatit PfiocMy 8f. Dismisaes put of hk atiay^ 89. Tlie 
; Bope rc€alft his troq»9 90* His reflectioii on Fissca's inaar- 
^ roction at Genoa, lOL la alamed at Ihe hoslUe pveparalkms 
^^ Fmnds, 106. Death of Fimnciat H>7% A parallel drasm 
•tetween him and Francis, «6» Consequenoes of Fiwids's 
death to lumi UO* Marches against the Elector of SaauiDy, 
^ih. Passes the Elbe, 113. Defeats the Saxon Amy, 11:4. 
. Takes the Elector prisoner, 115. His harfth reception of 
him, t6« Invests Wittemb^, 1 16. Condemns the Elector 
to death bjr^a coart*martia], 1 17. The Elector bf treaty- sur- 
renders the electoratei 1 19« The harsh terms imposed by 
him on the Landgrave of Hesse, 133. His haughty reception 
of the Landgrave, 134. Detains him prisoner, 135. I^Ksea 
tlie warlike stores of the league, 128. His crud exactions, 
139. Asse&ibles a diet at Augsburg, 131. Intimidates the 
diet hj his Spanish troops, id* Re-establishes the Romish 
worship in the churches of Augsburg, 133. Seizes Placen- 
lii^ 13S. Orders the diet to pedtion the Pope fer the return 
. oC the council to Trenty 137. Protests against the council of 
. Bidogna, 189* Causes a system of &ith to be prepared for 
Germany, 140. lays it before the diet, 141. The Jhtenm 
opposed, 143. And rejected by the Imperial cities, id. Re- 
duces the city of Augsburg to submisnon, 144* Repeats the 
same viirience at Ulm, 146, 147. Carries the Elector and 
Landgrave with him into the Low-Counlries, 149. Pxx>cures 
his son Philip to be recognized by the States of the Nether- 
lands, id. f^tablishes the Interim there, 1 50. Re^assemhles 
the (Uet at Augsburg, under the influence of his Spanish troops, 
156. The city of Mi^^burg refuses to admit the/nrmm, 
and prepares for resistance, 161. Appoints Maurice Elector 
of Saxony to reduce it, 163. Promises to protect the Pretest- 
ants at the council of Trent, 163. Arbitrarily releases Mau- 
rice and the Elector of Brcuidenbttrg from ^eir engagements 
to the Landgrave for the recovery of his liberty, 1 64. Endea- 
vours to secure the Empire for his son PhiHp) 165. His bro- 
ther Ferdinand refuses to resign his pretensions, 166. Be- 
sieges Parma, but is repulsed, 169. Proceeds rigorously 
i^nst the Protestai^, 173. Endeavours to support the 
council of Trent, 1 74. Puts Magdeburg under the ban of the 
Empire, ibm Absolves the city, 177. Is involved in disputes 
between the council and the Protestant deputies, concerning 
their safe-conduct, ]f78« Begins to suspect Maurice of Saxo- 
ny, 189. Circumstances which contributed to deceive him 
with regard to Maurice, 191. Maurice takes the field against 
him, 193. Maurice seconded by Henry IL of France, 193. 
His distress and consternation, 194. An ineffectual negocia- 
tion with Maurice, 195. Ffies from Insprupk, 198. Releases 
the Elector of Saxony, 199. Is solicited to satisfy the de- 
mands of Maurice^ 206. His present diSicuities, 207. Re- 
YOL. iix. 3 O 
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fti$e»any direct CQfppliance with tbe ckmaodB of .MlQCtcey 
308. Is disposed to yield by the progress of Maurice/s opera- 
tionst 209. Makes a peace with Maurice at.. Pa&^aut 311. 
Reflections on this treatyy 212«. Turns his arms against 
France? 2 1 7. I4ay3 siege to Meitz, 2 1 8, Is joined. by. All^rt 
of Brandenberg> 220^ His army distressed by the. yigilaoce 
of the Duke of Guise^ 222. Raises the. siege, and retires in 
a shattered condition, 224. Cosmo di Medici aaserts his ia- 
dependency against himi 225* Siena revolts against hira^ 
id^ Is dejected, at his bad success, 228. Takes Tfirrou^e, 
and demolishes it, i^3. Takes Hesden, id. Proposes his son 
Philip as a husband to Mary Queen of England, 342. The 
articles of the marriage, 244. Marches to oppose the Freoch 
operatjions, 249* Is defeated by Henry, 250. Invader Pi- 
cardy, 251. Grants Siena, subdued by Cosmo di Medici^ 
to his son Philip, 253. A diet at Augsburg opened by I^er- 
dinand, 255. Leaves the interior administration of Gem^any 
. to Ferdinand, 262. Applies again to Ferdinand to resiga his 
pretensions of succession ta Philip, but is refused, 263. . Re- 
cess of the diet of Augsbusg oa the subject of reUgip%-270. 
A treaty concluded between Pope Paul IV. and Henry tU of 
France against him, 283. Resigns his hereditary donunions 
to his son Philip, id. . His motives for retirement, 284. Had 
long meditated this resignation, 286. The ceremony of this 
deed, 287» His speech, on this occasion, 2a8. Resigns ajso 
the dominions of Spain, 291. His intended retirement into 
. Spain retarded, 292. A truce for five years concluded with 
France, 293. Endeavours in vain to secure the Inmqpal 
crown for Philip, SOU Resigns the Imperial crown to Ferdi- 
nand, 302. Sets put for Spain, id* His arrival apd ^- 
ception in Spain, 303. Is distressed by his son's ungrate- 
. ful neglect in paying his pension, 304. Fixes his retreat in 
the monastery of St. Justus in Plazeacia, i6. The situation 
of this monastery, and his apartments, described, id- C9n- 
trast* between the conduct of Charles and the Pope, 305* His 
manner of life in his retreat, 335. His death precipitated .by 
his . monastic severities, 337. Celebrates his own funeral, 
338. Dies, ib» His character, 339. A review of the stfitc 
of Europe during his reign, 349. His acquisitions to ^hc 
crown of Spain, 352. 
Chateau Carndresisy the conferences for peace between Philip II. 
of Spain, and Henry II. of France, removed thither from 
Cercamp, III. 344. The peace retaixJed by the demand of 
Elizabeth of England for restitution of Calais, 345. Partipu- 
lars of the treaty signed there between England and France, 
S46. Terms of the pacification between Philip and Henry, 
347. 
Cheregato^ nuncio from the Pppe to the diet at Nuremburgh, 
his instructions, 'II. 183. Opposes the assemblii^ a general 
council, id* 
Chievres^ William de Croy, loixl of, appointed by Maximilian to 
superintend the education of his grandson Charles, II. 18.. 
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"" A(}rian of Utrecht made preceptor under hiiA, 19. His dft^c- 
tJon of the studies of Charles, 20. His avarice corrupts the 
Flemish court of Charles, 3!fe, Negociiates a peace with 
Finance, 3 3. Endeavoure to prevent an interview between 
Charles and Ximenes^ 34. Attends Charles to Spain, 35. 
His ascendency over Charles, 36. His extortions, 39. His 
death and the supposed causes of it, 1 14. 

C^fiatiaruy primitive, why averse to the principles of toleration, 127. 

Cement VH. Pope, his election, II. ITO. His character, ib. 
Grants Cardinal Wolsey a legatine commission in England for 
life, 171. Refuses to accede to the league against Francis, 
174. Labours to accommodate the differences between the 
intending parties, id. His proceedings with regard to the 
reformers, 182. Concludes a treaty of neutrality with Fran- 
cis, 192. • Enters into a separate treaty with Charies after the 
battle .of Pavia, and the consequences of it, 201. Joins in an 
alliance with Francis Sfbrza and the Venetians, against the 
Emperor, 228. Absolves Francis from his oath to observe 
the treaty of Madrid, ib. Cardinal Colonna seizes Rome, 
and invests him in the castle of St. Angelo, 234. Is forced 

- to an accommodation with the Imperialists, ib. His revenge 
agdnst the Colonna family, 236. Invades Naples, ib. His 

• territories invaded by Bourbon, and his perplexity on the oc- 

• casion, 238. Concludes a treaty withLannoy viceroy of Na- 
ples, 239. His consternation on Bourbon's motions towards 
Rome, 241. Rome taken, and himself besieged in the castle 
of St, Angelo, 244. Sun^enders himself prisoner, 245. The 
Florentines revolt against him, II. 251. Pays Charies a ran- 
som for his liberty, with other stipulations, 253. Makes his 
escape from confinement, 254. Writes a letter of thanks to 
Lautrec, 255. Is jealous of the intentions of Francis, and 
negociates with Charles, 260. His motives and steps towards 
an accommodation, 266. Concludes a separate treaty with 
Charles, 267. His interview with the Emperor at Bologna, 
272. Crowns Charles King of Lombardy and Emperor of 
the Romans, 275. His representations to the Emperor against 
calling a general council, 278. Has another interview with 
Charies at Bologna, and the difficuldes raised by him to the 
calling a general council, 288. Agrees to a league of the Ita- 
lian States for the peace of Italy, 289. His interview and 
treaty with Francis, 29 1 . Marries Catherine di Medici to the 

; Duke of Orleans, 29 2. His protraction'of the affair of the divorce 

solicited by Henry VIII. 293. Reverses Cranmer's sentence 

of divorce, under penalty of excommunication, ib, Henry re- 

\ nounces his supremacy, ib. His death; 294. Reflections on 

his Pontificate, ib. 

Clergy^ Romish, ivmarks on the immoral lives of, and how 
they contributed to the progress of the Reformation, II. 9 \. 

' The facility with which they obtained pardons, 92. Their 
usurpations in Germany, during the disputes concfeming in*- 
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' f etilitiii^, fS;' Tlidh*" odier oppoitmiMes of aggiiiidbiiig: 
th^ms^lveft tiiere»94; Their personal immunities) 9Sw THeir 
encroachments on the leity^ 96. The dreadful efibctS' of 
spiritual' censures, tb* Their devices to secure ihfAt usUrpsl- 
tions, ^« The united effect of all these circumstance^)* 100. 

. Oppose the advancement of learning in Germaiiyy I03» t 

Cietie^i invaded and over-run bjr the Emperor Charles V. III. 
12, Id* Cruel treatment of Duren, ib. HumiEating sulmiiBaiali 
of ihel>uke, 14. 

OrdMterdiAmgi a leader of the Anabaptists at Munster, alliac- 
count of, II. 303. See AnabatitUts. 

G^pmcif an idliance formed there against Charles V. bf thel^pe, 
th^ Venetians, the Duke of Milan, and Francis I. II* %28. 

Cokgnyy admiral, governor of Picardy, defends St. QunMin 
against the SpEOiish general Emmanuel Pfailibert Duke of Sa- 
voy, III. 312, Ks brother D*Andek>t, defeated in an endea- 
vour to join the garrison, ib. But D'Andelot enters the town, 
dl3k - His character, 316. The town taken by assault, and 
himself taken prisoner, ib. 

Cologne^ Ferdinand King of Hungary and Bohemia, brother to 
the Emperor Charles V» elected King of the Romans fay Che 
college of Electors there, IL !^83. 

Herman, Count de Weid Archbishop and Elector of. In- 
clines to the Reformation, and is opposed by his canons, v^ 
sqypeal to the Emperor and Pope, IIL 41. Is deprived and 
excommutdcated) 57. Resigns, SB*. 

Colonna, Cu'dinal Pompeo, his character, and rivalship #ith 
Pope Clement VH. IL 23d» Seizes Rome, and mvests'1^ 
Pope in the castle of St. Angeio, 234. Is degraded, and tHb 
rest of the £unily excommunicated by the Pope, USti  Is 
prevailed on by the Pope, when prboner with the Imperial- 
ists, to solicit his delivery, 354. 

Prosper, the Italian general, his character, II. 123. Ap- 
pointed to command die troops in the invasion of Milanf, w. 
Drives the French out of Milan, 126. His army how weak- 
ened at the death of Pope Leo X. ib. Defeats Maieshal de 
Lautrec, at Bicocca, 129. Reduces Genoa, ISO. The bdd 
state of his troops when the French invade Milan, 169. Is 

• enabled to defend die city by the ill conduct of Bonntvei tiie 
French commander, 170. Dies, and is succeeded by Lanttoy, 
174* 

€mckillo9^ an Aragonian gentleman, employed by Ferdinsmd^ of 

' Afagon, to obtain Joanna's consent to his regency of Castile, 

II. 7. Thrown into a dungeon by the Archduke PhiKp, ib, 

CmfeMiorvoi Augsburg, drawn up by Melancthon, II. ^SOi 

Corutance, the privileges of that city taken away by the 'Empe- 
ror Charles V, for disobedience to the Interim^ III. 150. 

€of9ah^ of Barbary, an account of the rise of. If. 307. See 
j&giersf Barbaroisa. 

Cortes of Aragon, acknowledges the Archduke Philip's titie to 
the crown, II. 2. Not allowed to assemble m the nam€~»f 
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CluuietV. $9. Tliftir c^ipositioii to Ms desiici, 4a» U pre- 
vailed on by the Emperor to reGDgnise his son Philip as auc- 
ceasor to that kingdom, III. 7. See S/udfu 

Cbr/Mof Castile acknowledges the Archduke PbiUp's title to the^ 
crowHf II. 2. Is prevailed on to acknowledge Ferdinand Re- 
gent) according to Isabella's will, 7* Acknowledges Philip 
and Joanna King and Queen of Castile, and their son Charlest 

'■ Prince of AusturiaSf 13- Declares Chades King^ and votes 
him a free gift, 37. Summoned by Charles to meet at Com- 
post^a in GaUcia» 55. Tumultuary proceedings thereupon, 
56. A donative voted, 57. Loses all its influence by the dis- 

, solution of the Holy Junta? 158. Its backwardness to grant 
supplies for the Emperor's wars in Italy, 2:^* Refuses his 
pressing-solicitations S^r a supply, 254. Assembled at Toledo 
to grant supplies to the Emperor, 359, The remonstrances 
of, 360. The ancient constitution o^ subverted by Charles iA. 
See Sfifdn^ 

' i>i m .Qf Valencia, prevailed on by the Emperor Charles V. to 
acknowledge his son Philip successor to thatkingdomi IIL 7. 

r<!(^i*l«fz«9i Cardinal di, governor of Florence for the Pope» expel- 
led by the Florentines, on the Pope's captivity, 11. 251. 

X>>swio di Medici. See MedicL 

<ysnm»ry Archbishop of Canteituiry, annuls the marriage of 
Henry VIII* with Catherine of Aragoo, which was refused to 
Henry by the Pope, II.. 293, His sentence reversed by the 
pope, ilf* . : . 

Cre^9 peace of> between the Emperpr and Francis, IIL 3U 

jCroy^ William de, nephew to ChievreSy made Archbishop of 
Toledo, by Charles V. IL 39. Dies, 157« 

. '< 
D 

VMcrt^ John, expelled from his kingdom of Navarre by Fer- 
dinand of Aragop, II. 16. Invades Navarre, but is defeated 
by Cardinal Ximenes, 30. 

J}*jikm6ertf M. bis observation on the oi'der of Jesuits, IL 38 1. 

J}*J/id€lot, brother to Coligni, is defeated by the Duke of Saxony 
in an endeavour to succour St. Quintin, III. 3 1 3. But enters the 
town with the fugitives, i3. The town taken by assault, 3 1 6. 
,I>at^fihm of France, eldest son of Francis I. is delivered up. with 
the Duke of Orleans to the Emperor Charles V. in exchange 
for hi^ father, as hostages for the performance of the treaty 
of Madrid^ II. 215* His death imputed to poison, 3^1.. The 
. most probable cause of it, ib. 

' late Duke, of Orleans, second son of Francis I. com- 

. . mands an army, and invades Spain, IIL 6. Is . forced to 

abandon the siege of Perpignan, 7. Is dissatisfied at the peace 

. of Cresp^> 35. Makes a secret protestation agsin^ it, i^.^ 

"i.T-r^— of France, son of Henry IL contracted to Mary the 
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7i>uUgQttee];Lof Scoti^d)IlI. 136« Is married to heTvHI*^329« 

Denmark^ a summary view of the revoludons io, •during the l€th 
ceotury, III. Sro. 

King of| joins the Protestant league at Smalkakte^ II. 

353* 

De lietz^ Cardinal, writes a history of Fiesco*s conspiracy while 
a youth, IIL 101. JVote* 

Diana of Poitiers, mistress to Henry IL of France, assists the 
Guises in persuading Henry to an alliance with Pope Pa»l IV. 
against the Emperor, IIL 281. Induces Henry to break> the 
treaty of Vaucclles, 297. Marries her grand-daughter to one 
 of Montmorency's sons, 334. Joins Montmorency agaihst 
the Guises, 335. 

Doriaj Andrew, assists Lautrec in subduing Crenoa^ IL ^59. 
Conquers and kills Moncada in a sea-engagement befbre^the 
harbour of Naples, 260. His character, 261. Is disgusted 
with the behaviour of the French, ib. Revests to the Empe- 
ror, idm Opens to Naples a communication by isea, 262. 
Rescues Genoa from the French, 263. Restores the govehi- 
ment of, to the citizens, 264. The respect paid to his meiko- 
ry^ 265. Attends the Emperor Charles in his disastrous Ex- 
pedition against Algiers, 396. His partial fondness for his 
kinsman Giannetino, IIL 96. His narrow escape io Lavagno's 
insurrection, 98. Returns on Lavagno's deaths and the dis- 
persion 6f his party, 100. See Genoa and Laoagno. 

Giannetino, his character, III. 96. Is murdered by La- 

. vagno's conspirators, 98. ' 

Dorvci'^ an interview there between Henry VIIL and the Empe- 
^ ror Chai*les.V« II. 65. 

Dragut^ a corsair, commands the Turkish fleet which ravages 
> the coast of Naples, III. 227. 

DuFraty Chancellor of France, his character, U. 167* Com- 
mences a law-suit against Charles Duke of Bourbon, for his 
' estate, at the instigation of Louise the King's mother, id. 

DuelUngy the custom of, how rendered general, IL 256« Its in- 
fluence on manners, 257. 

Duren in Cleves, taken by the Emperor Charles V. the inhabit- 
ants put to the sword, and the town burnt, IIL 12. 

E 

Mcciwty an adversary of Luther*s, holds a public di^wtataoti with 
him at Leipsic, on the validity of the papal authority, IL 83; 

Eeckwftkal censures of the Romish church, the dreadful efibcts 
of,IL96. =: ." 

M. I.I..I Reservation, in the recess of the diet of Augvbur^, 
remarks on, IL 280. 

Edinbwgh plundered and burnt by the Earl of .Heitfordf HI. '98. 

Edward VL of England, his character, III. 242. • >'^^ 

Egmontj count of, commands tiie cavaliy •ajt.the'batde' 6f*^ 
Quintin, and puts Montmorency's troops to flight, IIL 313. 
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Engages Marshal de Termes, knd dtifeattf^ hiin by^e casual 
arrival of an English squadron,- IL 530. 

-^gVfifj how and by whom added to the Ottoman Empire, II. 43. 

Ehrenberg^ the castle of, taken by Maurice of Saxony, III. 198. ' 

JEignotz^ a faction in Geneva so termed, an account of, II. 325. 

JSHzadethy sister of Mary, her accession to the crown of England, 
III. 342. Her character, id. Is addressed by Philip of Spain, 
and Henry of France, for marriage, 343. Her prudent con- 
duct between them, ib» How determined against Henr)*, ib. 
Her motives for rejecting Philip, id. Returns Philip an eva- 
; aive answer, S44. Demands restitution of Calais at the con- 
ferences at Chateau Cambresis, 345. Establishes the Protest- 
ant religion in England, i6. Treaty between her and Henry 
signed at Chateau Cambresis, 346. 

Mmmanuei Phtlibert, Duke of Savoy. See Savoy. 

£ngUmdy by what means that kingdom was freed from the Papal 
supremacy, and received the doctrines of the Reformation, II. 
293» Mary, Queen of, man*ied to Prince Philip, son of the 
Emperor Charles V. contrary to the sense of the nation. III. 
343. The marriage raUfied by parliament, 246. Is reluc- 
tantly engaged by Philip, now King of Spain, in the war 
ag^nst France, 309. Mary levies money by her prerogative 
to carry on the war, ib, Calais taken by the Duke of Guise^ 
324* Gubnes and Hames taken, 325* Death of Mary, and 
accession of Elizabeth, 342. The Protestant religion esta- 
blished by Elizabeth, 345. Treaty with France signed at Cha- 
teau Cambresis, 346. Its interior strength how increased by 
the conduct oi Henry VIII. 358. Its power no longer fruitless- 
ly wasted on the continent, 359. Alteration of its conduct to- 
waids Scodand, 360. 

Engmen^ the Count de, besieges Carignan, IIL 24. Desires of 
Francis permission to engage Guasto, 25. Defeats Guasto * 
in a pitched battle, 26. 

Erard de la Mark, ambassador of Charles V. to the diet of 
Frankfort, his private motives for thwarting the pretensions of 
Francis I. of France to the Imperial crown, II. 50. Signs the 
capitulation of the Germanic body on behalf of Charles, 51. ' 

Era^muay some account of, II. 104. Preceded Luther in his 
censures against the Romish church, ib. Concurs with him 
in his intentions of reformation, 105. Motives which check- 
ed him in this, id, 

EacuHaL palace of, built by Philip II. in memory of the battle of 
St. Quintin, IIL 380. 

Eurofiey a short view of the state of, at the death of the Emperor 
Maximilian, II. 42. The contemporary monarchs of all, il- 
.luslriou9atthe time of Charles V. 66y 67. The method of 
carrying on war in, how improved beyond the pi^actioe of ear- 
tier ages» 149. The sentiments of, on Charles's treatment of 
the Pope, 249. A review of the state of, during the reign of 
the Emperor Charles V. IIL 349. The remarkable change 
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iny at this period, 351. Ifow iJected by the revolt of lii^er 

i^^ainst the church of Rome, 361. 
Etuend^ Eling of Algiers, engages Barbarossa in his serrice, and 

is murdered by him, IL 308. 
Excommunication in the Romish church, the original institatioii 

of, and the use made of it, II. 96. 



Famescy Alexander, his unanimous election to the Papacy, II. 
294. See Foul III. 

Cardinal, accompanies the troops sent by the Pope to the 

Emperor, against the army of the Protestant les^e. III* 74. 
Returns disgusted, 75» Leads the troops home again by the 
Pope's order, 90. Contributes to the election, of Cardinal dt 
Monte to the Papacy, 154. 

Famcse^ Octavio, grandson of Pope Paul III. endeavours to surprise 
Parma, and enters into treaty with the Emperor, III. 1 54. Is 
confirmed in Parma by Julius, 1 70. Procures an alliance with 
France, 171. Is attacked by the Imperialists, btitis success^^ 
fully protected by the French, 1 72. Placeutia restored to him 
by Philip II. of Spain, 1 70. 

' Peter Lewis, natural son of Pope Paul III. obtadns of 

his father the dutchies of Parma and Placentia, III. 43* His 
character, 134. Is assassinated, 135. 

Ferdinand King of Ars^on, how he acquired his kingdoms, II. 
2. Invites his daughter Joanna, and her husband, Philip 
Archduke of Austria, to Spain, ib. Becomes jealous of Phi- 
lip, 3. Carries on his war with France vigorously, notwith- 
standing Philip's treaty with Lewis, 4. Hk Queen Isabella 
dies, and leaves him regent of Castile, under restrictions, ib. 
Resigns the kingdom of Castile, and is acknowledged Regent 
by the Cortes, 6« His character, ib. His maxims of govern- 
ment odious to the Castilians, ibp Required by Philip to resign 
his regency, 7. Joanna's letter of consent procured by him, 
intercepted by Philip, and herself confined, ib. Is deserted by 
the Castilian nobility, 8. Determines to exclude his daughter 
from the succession by marrying, ib. Marries Germune de 
Foix, niece to Lewis XII. of France, 9. A treaty between 
him and Philip at Salamanca, by which the regency of Castile 
is jointly vested in them and Joanna, ib. Prevails on Henry 
VII. of England to detsdn Philip for three months, when dri- 
ven on that coast, 10. The Castilians declare against him, ib. 
Resigns the regency of Castile by treaty, 1 1. Interview be- 
tween him and Philip, ib. Is absent, at Naples, when Philip 
died, 12. Returns and gains, with the regency of Castile, the 
good- will of the natives by his prudent administration, 15. Ac- 
qiures by dishonourable means the kingdom of Navarre, 1 6. 
How he destroyed his constitution, ib. Endeavours to dimi- 
nish his grandson Charles's power, by a will in favour of Fer- 
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dinand, 17. Alters his will in favour of Charles, 18* Dle% 
ib. Review of his administration, 20. Ximen^ s^pointed* 
' by his will, regent of Castile until the arrival of Charles V. 21, 
Ferdinand, second son of Philip Archduke of Austria, bom, II. 4« 
" Left regent of Ar^gon, by his grandfather Ferdinand, 17. 
This revoked by a subsequent will, by which he obtains only 
a pension, ib. Discontented with his disappointment, he is ta- 
ken to Madrid under the eye of Cardinal Ximenes, 24* Sent 
by Charles V.^to visit their graf^father Maximilian, 39. Is 
elected King of Hungary and Bohemia, 247. Signs a deed 
called the Reverse^ id. The Emperor endeavours to get him 
elected King of the Romans, 282. He is opposed by tHe 
Protestants, 283. Is crowned King of the Romans, id. Forms 
a confederacy against the Anabaptists at Munster, 302. Op^ 
poses the restoration of Ulric Duke of Wurtemberg, 304. Re- 
cognizes his title, and concludes a treaty with him, 305. His 
kingdom of Hungary wrested from him by John Zapol Scae- 
* pius, 389. Besieges the young king Stephen and his mother 
' in Buda, but is defeated by the Turks, 390. His mean oifera 
' of submission to the Porte, 392. Which are rejected, J93. 
' Courts the favour of the Protestants, ib. Opens the diet at 
Worms, III. 39. Requires it to submit to the decisions of the 
council of Trent, 40. Agrees to pay a tribute to Solyman for 
Hungary, 58. Encroaches on the liberties of Bohemia, 130. 
His rigorous treatment of Prague, 131. Disarms the Bohemi- 
ans, i*. Obtsdns the sovereignty of the city of Constancei 
1 50* Invades Transylvania by invitation of Martinuzzi, 181. 
Obtains the resignation of Transylvania from Queen Isabella, 
lb* Orders Martinuzzi to be assassinated, 184. Enters into 
negociation with Maurice on behalf of the Emperor, 205. His 
motives for promoting the Emperor*s agreeing with Maurice, 
206. Isabella and her son Stephen recover possession of 
Transylvania, 235. Opens a diet at Augsburg, and excites 
suspicions in the Protestants, 265* The Emperor leaves the 
' internal administration of German affairs to him, 267, Is 
again applied to by the Emperor to resign his pretensions of 
succession to Philip, but refuses, 268. Endeavours therefore 
to gain the friendship of the diet, 269. Again refuses the 
Emperor's solicitations, 301. Charles resigns the Imperial 
crown to him, 302, Assembles the college of electors at 
' Frankfort, which acknowledges him Emperor of Germany, 
326. The Pope refuses to acknowledge him, 327. 
Feudal government, a view of, as it existed in Spain, II. 139. • 
Fieecoy Count of Lavagna* See Lavagna. 
» Jerome, engages in his brother's conspiracy, and fails in se- 
curing Andrew Doria, III. 8. His imprudent vanity on his 
brother's death, 99. Shuts himself up in a fort on his estate, 
101. Is reduced and put to death, 106. 
Flanders. See NetherUmda. \ • 

Florence^ the inhabitants of, revolt against Pope Clement VIL 
VOL* III. 3 £ 
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«n the news of his captivity, and recover thei^ Hbertyy II* 2^5 1. 
Are reduced to subjection to Alexander di Medici, by the Em* 
peror, 275. Alexander di Medici, Duke of, assassinated by 
his kinsman Lorenzo^ 350. Cosmo di Medici advanced to 
the sovereignty, ib. , Cosmo supported by the Emperor, de- 
feats the partizans of Lorenzo, 35 U Cosmo asserts his inde- 
pendency on the Emperor, HI. 235* 

Fomecas Antonio de, commander in chief of the forces in Spain^ 
ordered by Cardinal Adrian to besiege the insurgents in Sego- 
via, IL J 38. Is denied liberty of taking military stores, by 
the inhabitants of Medina del Campo, U>. Attacks and almost 
bums the vhole town, ib^ Is repulsed, ib. His house at Val* 
ladolid bui'nt, ib. 

France^ the acquisitions of that kingdom, daring the reign of the 
Emperor Charles V* III. 355. The character of the people 
of, 35 6» The good consequences of the civil wars in that 
kingdom to the rest of Europe, ^57* 

Francis I. King of France, concludes a peace with Charles V» 
and the conditions of the treaty, II. 33« Sends a fruitless em- 
bassy to Charles for the restitution of Navarre to the young 
king, 40. Aspires to the Imperial crown at the death of 
Maximilian, 43. Reasons by which he supported his preten- 
sions, 44. Remarks on the equipages of his ambassadors to 
the German States, 45. His pretensions adopted by the Ve- 
netians, 46. Loses the election, 51. Rise of the rivalship 
between him and Charies, 59. Courts the favour of Cardinal 
Wolsey, 63. Promises Wolsey his interest for the Papacy, 
64. Has an interview virith Henry VIH. of England, 65. 
Wrestles with Henry, and throws him, 66* JVbte, His ad- 
vantages bver Charles, at the commencement <^ hostilities be- 
tween 'them, 1 1 1. Concludes an alliance with the Pope, 1 13. 
Invades and reduces Navarrd| in the name of Henry D' Albret, 
son of John, the former King, 115. The French driven out 
by the imprudence of L'Esparre their general, who is taken 
prisoner by the Spaniards, 1 1 7. Retakes Mouson fVom the 
Imperialists,' 1 1 8. Invades the Low-Countries, but loses the 
\Dpportunities o£ success by imprudence, ib. Rejects the de- 
mands of Charles at the Congress at Calais, 119* A league 
concluded between Charles and Henry VIII. s^inst him, 120» 
His impiHident appointment of the Marechal de Foix to the gov- 
ernment of Milan, 122. De Foix attacks Reggio, but is re- 
pulsed by the governor Guicciardini the historian, 123. The 
Pope declares against him, ib* His embarrassments on the 
invasion of Milan, 124. His mother seizes the money ap- 
pointed for payment of the Milanese troops, ib^ Milan taken, 
and the French driven out, 125. Levies a body of Swbs, ib* 
Who insist on giving a precipitate battle to the Imperialists, 
which is lost, 129. War declared against him by Henry 
VIII. 130. His expedients to supply his treasury, ib* The 
plan pursued by him to resist the incursions of the English, 131. 
Picardy invaded by Henry, ib* The Venetians league with 
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the Emperor against hiin> 164. To which Pope Adrian ac- 
cedes, ^. His expeditious movement against the Milanese* 
165* Disconcerted by the Duke of Bourbon's conspiracy, tb. 
Taxes him with betraying his cause, which Bourbon denies, 
1j66. Bourbon escapes 'to Italy, and Francis returns, 168. 
Appoints the Admiral Bonnivet to command against the Mi- 
lanese, 1 69. Picardy invaded by the Duke of Suffolk, who is 
Driven back, 172. Repulses the invasion of Guienne and 
Burgundy by Charles, 173. His successful close of the cam- 
paign, ib. His prudent care to disappoint the Imperialists in 
their invasion of Provence, 186. Assembles an army, which 
causes the Imperialists to retire from Marseilles, 187* Deter- 
mines to invade the Milanese, 188. Appoints his mother 
I^uise regent during his absence, ib. Enters Milan, anci^takes 
possession of the city, 189. Advised by Bonnivet to besiege 
Favia, 190. His vigorous attacks on Pavia, 191. Concludes 
a treaty of neutrality with Pope Clement, If 2. His impru- 
dent invasion of Naples, id. Resolves, by Bonnivet's advice, 
to attack Bourbon's army, advanced to the relief of Pavia, 193. 
Is routed at the battle of Pavia, 195* Is taken prisoner, 196* 
Is sent to the castle of Pizzitchitone under the custody of Don 
Ferdinand Alarcon, 197. Refuses the propositions made to 
him by Charles, 203. Is carried to Spain on his desire of a 
personal interview with Charles, 204. Is rigorously treated in 
Spain, 210. Falls dangerously ill, ib. Is visited by Charles, 
21U Resolves to resign his kingdom, 213. Is delivered 
from this captivity by the treaty of Madrid, 214* His secret 
protestations against the validity of this treaty, 2 16. Marries 
the Queen of Portugal, 217. Recovers his liberty, and the 
Dauphin and the Duke of Orleans delivered up hostages to 
Charles for the performance of the treaty of Madrid, 217- 
Writes a letter of acknowledgment to Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, 226. His reply to the Imperial ambassadors, 227. En- 
ters into a league with the Pope, the Venetians, and Sforza, 
against Charles, 228. Is absolved from his oath to observe 
the treaty of Madrid, ib. His behaviour to the Emperor's se- 
cond embassy, 230. Is dispirited by his former ill success, , 
231. Enters into a treaty with Henry VIII. of England 
s^ainst the Emperor, 250. Successes of his general Lautrec 
in Italy, 252. His reply to the Emperor's overtures, 256. 
Declares war against him, and challenges him to single com- 
bat, 257* Treats Andrew Dona ill, who revolts from him to 
the Emperor, 261. His army under Saluces driven out of 
Italy, 263. His troops in Milan routed, 265. His endeavours to- 
ward an accommodation, 266. Terms of the peace at Cambray, 
concluded by the mediation of his mother Louise and Mai^- 
ret of Austria, 268. Remarks on the sacrifices made by him 
in this treaty, and on his conduct of the war, 269. I^eagues 
secretly with the Protestant Princes, 284. His measures to 
elude the treaty of Cambray, 290. His negociations with the 
Pope, 291. His interview and treaty with the Pope, 292. 
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t^ives the Duke of Orleans in inaniage to Catherine &i Medtei, 
ib» Negociates a treaty with Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
3] 9. His envoy Merveille executed at Milan for murder, 
320. Is disappointed in his endeavours to negociate alliances 
against the Emperor, ib. Invitas Melancthon to Paris, 321. 
Evinces his zeal for the Romish religion, 322. Causes of 
his quarrel with the Duke of Savoy, 333. '^izes the Duke's 
territories, 324. His pretensions to the dutchy of Milan, on 
the death of Francis Sforza, 328. The Emperor's invective 
against him before the Pope in council, 330. Is invaded by 
Charles, 333. His prudent plan of defence, 335. Joins the 
• army under Montmorency, 339. Death of the Dauphin, 34.1. 
Obtains a decree oi the parliament of Paris against the Empe- 
ror, 342. Invades the Low-Countries, 343. A suspension of 
arms in Flanders, and how negociated, id. A truce in Pied- 
mont, 344. Motives to these truces, iS. Concludes an ^illi- 
<mce with Solfman the Magnificent, 345. Negociations for a 
peace with the Emperor, 346. Concludes a truce for ten 
years at Nice, 347. Reflections on the war, 348. His inter- 
view with Charles, ib. Marries Mary of Guise to James V. 
of Scotland, 35 3. Refuses the offers of the deputies of Ghent, 
365. Informs Charles of the offer made by them, 366. Grants 
the Emperor leave to pass through France to the Netherlands, 
367. His reception of the Emperor, 368. Is deceived by the 
Emperor in respect to Milan, 309. His ambassador to the 
Porte, Rincon, murdered by the Imperial governor of the Mi- 
lanese, III. 3. Prepares to resent the injury, 4. Attacks the 
Emperor with five armies, 5. His first attempts rendered 
abortive by the imprudence of the Duke of Orleans, 6. Re- 
news his negociations with Sultan Solyman, 1 1. Invades the 
Low Countries, 1 3. Forces the Emperor to raise the siege of 
Landrecy, 13» Dismisses Barbarossa, 24* Gives the Count 
d'Enguien permission to engage Guasto, 25. Relieves Paris, 
in danger of being surprised by the Emperor, 30. Agrees to 
a separate peace with Charles, 3K Henry's haughty return 
to his overtures of peace, 35. Death of the Duke of Orleans, 
42. Peace of Campe, 67. Perceives a necessity of checking 
the Emperor's ambitious designs, 103. Forms a general league 
against him, 104. Dies, 107. His life and character sum*- 
marily compared with those of Charles, tb» Consequences of 
his death, 1 10. 
Francis II. his accession to the crown of France, and cbacac- 

ter. III. 349. 
Frankfort^ the diet of, assembled for the choice of an Emperor 
at the death of Maximilian, II. 48. Names and views of the 
Electors, ib. The Empire offered to Frederick of Saxony, 49. 
Who rejects it, with his reasons, ib. Chooses Charles V. Em-» 
peror, 51. His confirmation of the Germanic privileges re- 
quired and agreed to, ib. City of, embraces the refonned re- 
ligion, 177. The college of Electors assembled there by Fer- 
dinand, who is acknowledged Emperor of Germanyi III. 24. 
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i^ierick Duke of Saxony assembles with the other Electors at 
the diet of Frankfort, to choose an Emperor, II. 48/ The 
Empire offered to him, 49. Rejects it, and votes for 
Charles V. ib. Refuses the presents of the Spanish ambas- 
sadors, ib. This disinterested behaviour confirmed by the tes- 
timony of historians, ib. Mte. Chooses Martin Luther philo- 
sophical professor at his university of Wittemburg, 73. En- 
courages Luther in his opposition to indulgences, ib. Pro- 
tects him against Cajetan, 77* Causes Luther to be seized 
at his return* from the diet at Worms, and conceals him at 
Wartburg, 108. Dies, 225. 

jFregoBo^ the French amlMSsador to Venice, murdered by the 
Marquis del Guasto, the Imperial governor of the Milanese, 
III. 3. 

J^rtmafiergy George, a German nobleman, some account of, he 
joins the army of Charles V. IL 235. 



General of the Jesuits, an inquiry into his office and despotic 
authority, II. 375. 

Geneva^ an account of its revolt against the duke of Savoy, II. 325. 

Genoa^ reduced by Lautrec, the French general, II. 252. The 
French endeavour to prejudice its trade in favour of Savona, 
359. Is rescued from the French by Andrew Doria, 261. 
The government of, settled by the disinterestedness of Doria> 
264. The honour paid to Dorians memory, 265. Is visited 
by the Emperor, 290. A scheme formed to overturn the 
constitution of, by Fiesco Count of Lavagno, III. 91. He 
assembles his adherents, 9.5. The conspirators sally forth 
from Lavagno's palace, 97. Deputies sent to know Lavag-* 
no's terms, 99. Lavagno drowned, ib. The insurrection 
ruined by the imprudence of his brother Jerome Fiesco, ib. 
The conspirators disperse, 100. Jerome reduced and put to 
death, 106. • 

Germanada^ an association in Valencia, so termed, on what oc- 
casion formed, II. 158. Refuse to lay down their arms, ib» 
Their resentment levelled at the nobility, who raise an army 
<against them, 159. Defeat the nobles in several actions, 160. 
But are routed and dispersed by them, ib» 

Germany^ state of, at the death of the Emperor Maximilian, 
II. 41^ 42. Charles V. of Spain, and Francis L of France, 
form pretensions to the Imperial crown, 43. Their respec- 
tive reasons offered in favour of their claims, 44. Views and 
interests of the other European States in relation to the com- 

Estitors, 45. Henry VIII. of England advances a claim, 46. 
ut is discouraged from prosecuting it, ib. How the Papacy 
was likely to be affected in the choice of an Emperor, 47. 
Advice of Pope Leo X. to the German Princes, ib. Opting 
of the diet at Frankfort, 48* In whom the election of an 
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Emperor is vested, id. Views of the Electors, ib. The Em- 
pire offered to Frederick of Saxony, 49. Who rejects it, and 
his reasons, id. Charles V. chosen, 51. The capitulation 
of the Germanic privileges confirmed by him, id. Charles 
sets out for, 57. Charles crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, 67. 
X2ommencement of the refomiation there, by Martin Luther, 
68. Treatment of the bull of excommunication published 
against Luther, 84. The usurpations of the clergy there, 
during the disputes concerning investitures, 93. The clergy 
of, mostly foreigners, 97. The benefices of, nominated by 
the Pope, 98. The expedient of the Emperors for restrain- 
ing this power of the Pope, ineffectual, 99. The great pro- 
gress of Luther's doctrines in, ] 76. Grievances of the pea- 
sants, 219. Insurrection in Suabia, 220. The memorial of 
their grievances, ib. The insurrection quelled, 220. Another 
insurrection in Thuringia, ib. How the liouse of Austria be- 
came so formidable in, 247. Proceedings relating to the Re- 
formation thei'e, ib. Great progress of the Reformation there, 
275. Ferdinand King of Hungary and Bohemia, brother to 
Charles V. elected King of the Romans, 282. The Protest- 
ant religion established in Saxony, 358. The Protestant re- 
ligion established in the Palatinate, IIL 44. The league of 
Smalkalde raise an army against the Emperor, 68. Are put 
under the ban of the Empire, 70. The Protestant army dis- 
persed, 85. The huerint enforced by the Emperor, J 50. 
Maurice of Saxony raises an army, and declares in favour of 
the Protestants, 1 92. Maurice favoured even by the Catholic 
princes, and why, 193. Treaty of Passau, between the Em- 
peror and Maurice of Saxony, 193. Truce between the Em- 
peror and Henry of France, 293. Charles resigns the Imperial 
crown to his brother Feixlinand, 302. 

Ghenty an insurrection there, II. 362. The pretensions of the 
citizens, ib. Form a confederacy agunst the Queen-dowager 
•of Hungary, their governess, 363. Their deputies to the 
Emperor, how treated by him, ib. Offer to submit to France, 
364. Is reduced by Charles, 370. 

*Ghibeline^ faction in Italy, a view of, 233. 

Girofij Don Pedro de, appointed to the army of the Holy Junta, 
II. 148. Resigns his commission, and Padilla replaced, 150. 

Goletta in Africa, taken by the Emperor Charles V. II. 314. 

'Gonzaga^ the Imperial governor of Milan, procures Cardinal Far-- 
nese to be assassinated, and takes possession of Placentia for 
the Emperor, HI. 135. Prepares to seize Parma, 170. Is 
repulsed by the French, 172. 

•Gouffer^ sent by Francis I. King of France, to negociate a peace 
with Charles V. IL 33. 

Grarwelley Cardinal, his artifice to prevail on the Count de San- 
cerre to surrender St. Disiere to the Emperor, III. 29. En- 
deavours to lull the Protestants into security with regard to the 
Emperor's conduct toward them, 50. Is commissioned by 
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Philip to address the assembly at the Emperor's resignation of 
his hereditary dominions, 288. 

Graveliheay an interview there between the Emperor Charies V. 
and Henry VIII. of England, II. 65. 

Grafiper^ canon of Cologne, is appointed a manager of the Pro- 
testant and Catholic conferences before the diet at Ratisbon, II. 
386. Writes a treatise to compose the differences between 
them, ib* The sentiments of both parties on this work, 387. 

Granada^ archbishop of, president of the council of Castile, his im- 
prudent advice to Cai^inal Adrian, relating to the insurrection 
in Segovia, II. 1 37. 

Gvasto, the Marquis del, appointed governor of Milan, by the Em- 
peror, IL 340. Procures Rincon the French ambassador to 
the Porte, to be murdered on his journey thither. III. 3. De* 
fends Carignan against the French, 35. Defeated by d'En- 
guein in a pitched battle, 26. 

Gtacciardiniy his account of the publication of Indulgences con- 
tradicted, IL 7 By JVbte. Defends Reggio agsdnst the French, 
122. Repulses an attack upon Parma by the French, 127. 
His sentiments of the Pope's treaty with Lannoy viceroy of 
Naples, 239. 

Gtaacj Francis of Lomun, Duke of, is made governor of Metz 
by Henry IL of France, HI. 218. His character, ib. Pre- 
pares to defend it against the Emperor, 2 1 9. His brother 
d'Aumale taken prisoner by the Imperialists, 22 1 • The Em- 
peror raises the siege, 224. His humane treatment of the 
distressed and sick Germans left behind, id. Persuades Hen- 
ry to an alliance with Pope Paul IV. 281. Marches with 
troops into Italy, 308. Is unable to effect any thing, ib. Is 
recalled from Italy after the defeat of St. Quintin, 3 1 8. His 
reception in France, 322. Takes the field against Philip, 323. 
Invests and takes Calais from the English, 324. Takes also 
Guisnes and Hames, ib. Takes Thionville in Luxembourg, 
330. 

Gmse^ Mary of, married to James V. of Scotland, II. 353. 
Frustrates the intended marriage between her daughter Mary 
and prince Edward of England, HI. 23. 

Gurit,' Cardinal de, why he favoured the election of Charles V. 
to the Imperial crown, II. 50. Signs the capitulation of the 
Germanic body on behalf of Charles, 57. 

Guamanj chancellor to the Emperor Ferdinand, is sent to Pope 
Paul IV. to notify the election, who refuses to see him. III. 
327. 

H 

Hamburgh^ city of, embraces the reformed religion, II. 1 77. 

Haroy the Conde de, appointed to command the army of the 
Castilian nobles against the Holy Junta,. II. 149. Attacks 
TordesiUas, and gets possession of Queen Joanna, ib. Routs 
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^ the army of the Juntas and takes Padilla prisoner^ who ia 
cuted; 254. 

Hascen Jlga, deputy-governor of Algiers, his piracies against the 
Christian states, II. 394. Is besieged in Algiers by the Empe- 
ror Charles V. 396* Makes a successful sallyy 397. Th& 
EmpeixH* forced by bad weather to return back again, 398. 

Hayradhif a potter's son of Lesbos, commences pirate> II. 308. 
See Barbaro89a. 
, Heathensy ancient, why the principles of mutual toleration were 
generally admitted among them, III. 271. 

Heldoy vice chancellor to Charles V. attends the Pope's, uuncio to 
Smalkalde, IL 355. Forms a Catholic league in opposidoa 
to the Protestant one, 356. 

Hi^ry IL King of France, his motives for declining an aUt« 
ance . with Pope Paul III. against the Emperor, III. 136. 
Procures for Scotland a peace \fith England, 171. The 
young Queen Mary contracted to the Dauphin, and sent to 
France £3r education, ib. Enters into an alliance with Octa« 
via Famese Duke of Parma, ib. Protests against the council 
of trent, 172* Makes alliance with Maurice Elector of Sax« 
ony, 186. Seconds the operations of Maurice, 193* His 
army marches and seizes Metz, 196. Attempts to surprise 
Strasburg, 202. Is strongly solicited to spare it, ib. ' He- 
turns, 203. The Emperor prepares for war against him, 217. 
Instigates the Turks to invade Naples, 227. Terouanne ta« 
ken and demolished by Charles, 233. Hes^in taken, t6. 
Leads an army into the Ix>w-Countries against Charles, ib. 
Endeavours to obstruct the marriage of Mary of England 
with Philip of Spain, 248. The progress of his arms against 
the Emperor, 249, Engages Charles, 251. Retires, ib^ 
Cosmo di Medici, Duke of Florence, makes war against him, 

'353* Appoints Peter Strozzi commander of his army in Italy, 
254. Strozzi defeated, 255. Siena taken, 257. Pope Paul 
IV. makes overtures to an alliance with him against the Em-( 
peror, 279. Montmorency's arguments against this alliance* 
280. Is persuaded by the Guises to accept it, 281. Sends 
the Cardinal of Lorrain with powers to conclude it, ib* Tl|e 
Pope signs the treaty, 283* A truce for five years concluded 
with the Emperor, 293. Is exhorted by Cardinal Caraffa *to 
break the truce, 295. Is absolved from his oath, and con- 
cludes a new treaty with the Pope, 297. Sends the Duke of 
Guise into Italy, 306* The Constable Montmorency defeated 
and taken prisoner at St. Quintin, 314. Henry prepares for 
the defence of Paris, ib. St. Quintin taken by assault* 316. 
Collects his troops and negociates for assistance, S17« His 
kind reception of the Duke of Guise, 322. Calsus tab^a by 
Guise, 324^ Empowers Montmorency to negociat^ a peace 
with Philip, 3o4. Honours him highly on his return ,to 
France* 335. Writes to Queen ^Elizabetk with proposals, of 
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marriage, S49. How h^ hWed in his suit, 343. His daugh- 
ter married to Philip, and his sister to the Duke of Savoy, 347. 
Terms of the treaty of Chateau Cambresis, 348. The mar- 
riage of his sister and daughter celebrated with great pomp, 
id. His death, 349. 

Henry VII. of England detains the archduke Philip and his duch- 
ess when driven on his coast three months at the instigation 
of Ferdinand II. 10. 

Henry VHL of England sends an ambassador to Germany to pro- 
pose his claims to the Imperial crown, II. 46. Is discouraged 
from his pretensions, and takes no part with the other compe- 
titors, lb. His personal character and political influence in Eu- 
rope, 62. Entirely guided by Cardinal Wolsey, 63. Receives 
a visit from the Emperor Charles V. 65. Goes over to France 
to visit Francis, 66. Wrestles with Francis, and is thrown by 
fem, 67. M>ie. Has another interview with Charles at Grave- 
Knes, ib. Charles offers to submit his differences with Francis 
to his arbitration, ib. Publishes a treatise on the Seven Sa- 
craments, against Martin Luther, 1 10. Obtains of the Pope 
the title of Defender of the Faithy 111. Takes part with 
Charies against Francis, ib. Sends Wolsey to negociate an 
accommodation between the Emperor and Francis, 120. Con- 
cludes a league with Charles against Francis, ib. His avow- 
ed reasons for this treaty, ib. His private motives, 122. De- 
clares war against Francis, 130. Is visited by Charles, 131. 
Makes descents upon the coast of France, ib. Advances with 
an army into Picardy, 1 33. Obliged to retire by the Duke 
de Vendome, /d. Enters into a treaty with the Emperor and 
Charles Duke of Bourbon, 1 64. How he raised supplies for 
his wars beyond the grants of his parliament, 172. Sends the 
Duke of Suflblk to invade Picardy, who penetrates almost to 
Paris, but is driven back, 173. Engages to assist Charles in 
an invasion of Provence, 1 86. Causes of his not supporting 
the Imperialists, 187. Effects of the battle of Pavia, and cap- 
tivity of Francis, on him, 199. Particulars of his embassy to 
-Charles, 200. Concludes a defensive alliance with France, 
S05. Is declared Protector of the league of Cognac against 
the Emperor, 228. His motives for assisting the Pope*against 
the Emperor, 249. Enters into a league with Francis, and 
Tenotmces the English claim to the crown of France, 250. De- 
clares war against the Emperor, 257. Concludes a truce with 
the Governess oC the Low-Countries, 260. Projects his di- 
vorce* from Catharine of Aragon, 270. Motives which with- 
heki the Pc^ from granting it, 27 1 • Acquiesces in the peace 
of Cambray, 272. Sends a supply of money to the ProtestanJL 
league in Germany, 285. Procures his marriage to be annul- 
led by Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, 293. The divorce 
reversed by the Pope under penalty of excommunication, ib. 
ReBooAoes ^le Ps^l supremacy, ib. Refuses to acknowledge 
any councS caikd by the Pope, 306. Opposes James V. of 

3F 
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Scotland manning' Mary of Gui^e, 253.' His ^isguSts vrith 
Francis and intercourse with the Emperor, ib* Concluded a 
leaj^ue with Chai'^les, III. 8. Makes war with Scotland, 9« Par- 
ticulai's of his treaty with Charles, lOu Invades France, and 
invests Boulogne, 28, Refuses the Emperor's pUn of opera- 
tions, 50. Is deserted by the Emperor, 284; Takes Bou- 
logne, ib. His haughty proposals to Francis, 32. Peace of 
Campe, 67. Is succeeded by his son Edwatxi VI. 104. A 

. review of his policy, 365. 

fferi/brty earl of, plunders and burns Edinburgh, III. 20. Joins 
Henry after, in his invasions of France, ib, 

Hesscy the Landgrave of, procures the restoration of hb kins- 
man, Ulric Duke of Wurtemberg, II. 304* His views com- 
pared with those of the Elector of Saxony, III. 49. The Em- 
peror's deceitful professions to him, 55. Quiets' the appre- 
hensions of the Pi-otcstant league with regard to the Emperor, 

. ib. Is appointed joint commander of the army of the league 
with the Elector of Saxony, 72. Their charactef s compared) 
73. Urges an attack of the Emperor, but is opposed by the 
Elector, 76. His letter to Maurice Duke of Saxony^ 82. The 
army of the league disperse, 85. Is reduced to accept haFsh 
terms from Charles, 122. His humiliating' reception by the 
Emperor, 124. Is detained in confinement, 125. His offers 
of submission slighted by the Emperor, 1 45. - Is carried by the 
Emperor with him into the Netherlands, 148. Renews his en- 
deavours for liberty, 164. Charles releases arbkraiily the Elec- 
tor of Brandenburgh, and Maurice, froth their engagements 
to him, 1 65. Obtains his liberty by the treaty of Pass&U, 211. 
Is arrested by the Queen of Hungary, but freed by the Empe- 
ror, 215. The effects of his confinement on him^ 2 ]S* 

HeutertiSy his account of Lewis XII. shown to contradict the re- 
lations given by Bellay and other French histoiwis of ^c 
education of Charles V. II. 1 8. Mte^ 

Holy Junta, See Junta* 

Holy League^ against the Emperor Charles V. formed ai Cognac 
under the protection of Henry Vlll.of England^ II* 328. 

Horucy a potter's son of Lesbos, commences pirate, with his 
brother Hayradin, II. 308. See Barbaro99a. 

Hungary^ is invaded by Solyman the Magnificent, and its King 
Lewis II. killed, II. 246. His successes, am< tlie munber of 
piisoners carried away, ib. The archduke Fetitinund elected 
King of, together with Bohemia, 247; John Zftpolr Sca^ius 
wrests it from Ferdinand, 389. Steptien 8ueceeds*oii the ^ath 
of his father John, 390. Is treacherously setaid'by Soly- 
man, 392. See Isabella and Alartimtzzu 



Jam€B V. of Scotland levies troops to assist FfftneiB i» Fsoveace, 
but his intention frustrated, II. 352. liis oegocitttiofm for 
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« lKianiiag;e with Francis's dauf^hter? 353. Marries Mary of 
Guisef ib. Dies^ and leaves Mary his infant-daughter to sue* 
ceed hinri) III. 10. See Mary. 

JewitHj the order of, by whom founded, II. 116. Character of 
that ordefy ii>* Character of Ignatio Ldyola their founder, 
373, The order confirmed by the Pope, ib. An examination 
into the constitution of the order, 374. OfBce and power of 
their general, 375. The rapid progress of the order, 377. 
Engage in ti^e, and establish an empire in South America, 
^79. fifud tendency of the order, 380. Are responsible for 
most of the pernicious effects of Popery since their institution, 

' ib* Advantages resulting from their institution, 381. Civi- 
lize the natives of Paraguay, 382. Their precautions for the « 
• independency of their empire there, 383. How the particu- 
lars of their government and institution came to be disclosed, 

. 304. Summary of their character, 305. 

Indulgences^ in tbe Romish church, the doctrine o(^ explained, 
IL 70* By whom first invented, ib, Martin Luther preach* 

. es against them^ 72. ^ Writes against them to Albert, Elector 
of Mente, 73. A bqll issued in favour of, 81. The sale of 
opposed in Switzerland by Zuinglius, 83. 

Infa$UedOi Duke of, his haughty resentment of a casual blow oa 
his hcH'se, II. 36 1« Is protected by the constable of Castile, ib^ 

Innocent^ a young domestic of Cardinal di Monte, obtains his 
Cardinal's > hat €01 his election to the Papacy, III. 154. 

Mnterim^ a system of theology so called, prepared by order of the 
Emperor Charles V. for the use of Germany, HI. H4« Is 

. disftf^oved of, both by Protestants and Papists, 145. 

InveHkiare^i usurpatiops of KomisH clergy in Germany, during 
the disputes between the J^mperors and Popes, concerning, II. 
94. 
■ihanna^ daughter -of Ferdinands and mother of Charles V. visit 
Spain with her husband Philip archduke of Austria, IL 2. Is 
slighted by her husband, 3. Her character, ib» Is abruptly 
ieft in S]>ain by her husband, ib» Sinks into melancholy on , 
the occasion, and is delivered of her second son Ferdinand, 4. 
Her letter of consent to' her father's regency of Castile inter- 
cepted, and herself confined, 7. Made joint regent of Castile 
wkh Ferdinand and Philip, by the treaty of Salamanca, '9« 
Sets out for Spain with Philip, are driven on the coast ofEng- 
landt and detained three months by Henry VIII. 10. Ac« 

^ koowledged Queen by the Cortes, II. Her tenderness to 
her husband in his sickness, and extraordinary attachment to 
-fai& body when dead, 12. Is incapable of government, 13. 
Her son Charles assumes the crown, 24. The Cortes ac- 

'^ knowledged her son King, with a reservation in her favour, 
37. Her reception of Padilla the chief of the Spanish mal- 
contents, 141. The Holy Junta removed to Tordesi lias, the 

• fdftee of her residence, ib. Relapses into her former melan- 
4sbc^ f&». The pracpeding^ of the Holy Jupta carried on in 
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b^f namfy 143. Iseozedbjr thtCoaiedtSMa^f^^ OktSf 
after near fifty yeai-s coDfinemeat, III* SSr. «. 

John Zapol Scaepiusy by the assistance of Sultan S(4f man, ettab- 
Tishes himself in the kingckun of Hungaryt IL i$9. Leai^a 
ihe kingdom to his son Stephen, 390* See Hungartf^ i$aMkj 
and MartinuzzL 

iMobcUay daughter of John II. of Castile, and wife of F^rdtnatid 
Kins; of An^n, her history, II* 2. Her concera at the 
Archduke Philip's treatment of her daughter Joamia, 3. Her 
death and character, 4. Appoints Ferdinand rogeat of Cas- 
tile, under restrictions, 5. \ 

  • daughter to Sigismund King 'of Poland, named l» John 
King of Hungary, II. 390. Her character i& Is treache- 
rously carried, with her infant son, into Tran^jdianiil bf. Sol- 
tan Solyman, 392. The government of this province and the 
education of her son committed to her jointly with Martinuzzif 
III. 181. Is jealous of Martinuzzi*s influence, and courts 
the Turks, ib. Is prevailed on to re^gn Tramylraiia to Far«r 
dinand, ]82» Retires to Silesia, 183* Recovetfi ywaffgwat 
of Transylvania, 235. x 

of Portugal, married to the Emperor Charles V. IL $d& 



Laly^ consequences of the league between Pope l^o X^end ^w . 
Emperor Charles V. to, U. 12U The charactors of liie 
Italians, Spaniards, and French, contrasted, fd. State of, aft 
the acces«on of Clement VIL to the Papacy, ITOU Viem 
of the Italian States with respect to the Emperor and Franma 
on \ht expulsion of the French from Genoa and the Mikfts 
ese, 173. Their apprehensions on the battle of Payia and 
captivity of Francis, 201. The principal States join in the 
Holy league against the Emperor, 228. Are disg^ted tft thjr 
tardiness of Francis, 232. A view of the Ghibeline &ction, 
233. Sentiments of the States of, on the peace of Gamixraff 
270. Is visited by the Emperor Charles V. 272* The mo^ 
tives of his moderation towards the States of, 273% A league 
among the states of, formed by Charles, 289. Placentia 
granted to Octavio Famese by Philip IL of Spain, HI* 92a 
The investiture of Siena given by Philip to Cosn)o di Medk^ 
322. The consequence of these grants, ibm 

Juntoy Holy, a view of the confederacy in Spdn, so termed^ II* 
140. The authority of Adrian disclaimed by, i6« Renwved 
to Tordesillas, where Queen Joanna resided, 141« Their pro* 
ceedings carried on in the name of Joanna, ib* Recetves kt:^ 
ters from Charles to lay down their arms, with promises of 
pardon, H3. Remonstrance of grievances drawimpby^ »6v 
The particulars of this remonstrmice, 144^ Remari&s oBitha 
spirit of it, 146. Are intimidated from presenting it 4o. 
Charles, 147. Propose to deprive Charies of his royalty dur*: 
tng the life of Joanna, 148. Take the field, ib. Charac^.^ 
bf their army, ib. The Queen seized by theGoodedeHam, 
1 49. How they obtained money to support their mmj^ J^CK^ 
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lL«Bc<lilie Ul tiiegociattng with the nobles, 151. Propose to 
make their peace with Charles at the expense of the nobles, 
158« Their irresolute conduct, 153. Their armjr defeated 
by Haro, ttid Padilla taken prisoner, 154» Padilla executed, 
ib^ His letters to his wife, and the city of Toledo, 155. 
Mte* The Tuin of the confederacy, 156. 

JuUuM II. Pope, <4>servati«>ns on the pontificate of, II, 90. 

-*— — III» Pl^, bis character, III. 154. Bestows his Cardi- 
nal's hat infamously^ e^. Is averse to the calling a council, 
155. SMimohs one at Trent, 156. Asserts his supreme 
authority peremptorily in the bull for it, 163. Repents con- 
.femiog^ Octtvfio Famese in Parma, 170. Requires Octavio 
to relinqoish his alliance with Francei 171. The manner of 
^mdeaUit 366. 



La Chauj a flemish gentleman, associated by Charles V. witk 
CioAiat Xttnenes in the regency of Castile, II. 30. 

Zandreofj siege of, by the Emperor Charles V. III. 13. Is 
^diandoAed by him, 14. 

Zamoy^ m«rtgages the revenues of Naples, to supply the ex- 
igencies of the Emperor, IL 190. Francis surrenders hinv- 
•cif fnisoner to him at the battle of Pavia, 196. His cautious 
diqiosal ofhim^ 197. Delivers him up in pursuance of the 
treaty of Madridj and receives the Duke of Orleans and the 
Sauphin, as hostages in exchange, 217. Is sent ambassador 
ti»-Frands to requh^ his fulfilment of the treaty of, 230. Con- 
dtudea a traaty with the Pope, 239. Marches to join the Im- 
perialiats at Rome, where the troops refuse to obey him, 

25 1  

Lcamaca, Don John de, made viceroy of Aragon, on the depar-; 
ttfw» of Charles V. for Germany, II. 57. Composes the 
distarbc^es there, 160. 

iMf/agna^ J^ohn Lewis Fiesco, xount of, his character, HI. 93. 
Meditates subverting the government of Genoa, ib* His pre* 
pavations,' 9S, His artful method of assembling his adher- 
ents, 95. ' His exhortation to them, 96. His interview with 
his w%, 97. Sallies forth, ib. Andrew Doria escapes, 98. 
Aepiities sent to know his terms, ib. Is drowned, 99. His 
brcrther*s vanity fuins their design, ib. Sec Fieaco. 

J^atOivcj Odet de Foix, marechal de, the French governor of 
Milan, his character, II. 12-2. Alienates the affections of 
the Milalwse ' from the French, ib* Invests Reggio, but is 
vapnlsedhy Gukciatdhii the historian, then governor, 123*. 
Ir^ieeommfBRelited by the Pope, ib. The money for paying 
hit troops seized by I^uise of Savoy, 125. Is left by his 
Sn^ss troops, id. Is driven out of the Milanese territories, 
iMv • A^neir 1>ody of Swiss under him insist on giving battle 
to-tbe«l0q^rifiliks, who defeat him, 128, The Swiss leave 
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him f^* Hetipea into France with the rettdue of his trodps, 
J SO. DeliveM up tHe Daophin and Dake of Orieans^ in ex* 
change for Francis I. as hostages for the performaBice of the 
tt^atf of Madrid, 317. Is appointed generalissimo of the 
league against the Emperor, 352. His ^successes in Italy, 
S53. Motives which withheld himfrom subduing the Milan- 
ese, e5. Obliges the Prince of Orange to retire to Naples, 
S59. Blockacks Naples,- id. His army wasted, and himself 
killed by the pestilence, 263» 

Lcarrdng^ the revival of, favourable to the relbmialion of reli- 

* gion, II. 103. 

Leifiskky a public disputation held there by Martin Luther, and 
Eckius, on the validity of the Papal authority, II. 83. 

Leo X. Pope of Rome, his character, II. 47.* His apprehtn- 
sions on the election of an Emperor of Germany, at the death 
of Maximilian, ib. His counsel to the German Princes, id. 
Grants Charles V« a tenth of all ecclesiastical benefices in 
' Castile, 53. Lays Castile under an interdict, but takes it off 
at the instance of Charles, id. His cenduet ontfae prespeclof 
' wa^between Charles and Francis, dl. Situation of the Papa« 
cy at his accession, and his views of policy, 69. His inatten- 
tion to Mlartin Luther's controversy with the Dcmiinicans, eon* 
ceming Indulgences, 76. .Is instigated against him, and 

' summons him to Rome, 77. Desires the Elector of Saxony 
not to protect hini, ib. Is prevaiiedonto permit Luthar's dbc- 
' trines to be examined in Germany, 78. Cardinal Cajetan ap- 

pointed to try him, id. Issues a bull in favour of ladulgaaces, 
81. A suspension of proceedings against Luther, ai»d wtiy, 
83. Publishes a bull of excommunication against him, 84. 
The political views of his conduct between Charles tod Fran- 
cis, 112. Concludes a treaty with Francis, 113. Concludes 
a treaty also with Charles, ib. The conditions of the treaty 
with Charles, 114. Its consequences to Italy, 121. Is dis- 
appointed in a scheme formed by Moroni, chancellor of Mi- 
lan, for attacking that dUtchy, 132. Excommunicates Mare* 
chal de Foix for (his attack of Reggio, and declares against 
France, 123. Takes a body of Swiss into pay,«6. The French 
driven out of the Milanese, 126. He dies, 2^« The spirit of 
the confederacy broken by his death, ib, 

L*Mfiarre^ Foix de^ comnrwuids the French troops in Navarre 
for Henry D' Albert, II. 115. Reduces that kingdom, ib. 
His imprudent progress into Castile, 1 1 6. Is taken prisoner 
by the Spaniards, and the French driven out of Navarre, 117. 

Leonard^ Father, forms a scheme of betraying Metz to the Im- 
perialists, HI. 260. Introduces soldiers clad like friars^ 261. 
Is detected, 262. Is murdered by his monks, 263^ 

JLervesque^ Don, his account of the motives which imliiced -the 
Emperor Charies V. to resign his hereditary dominions) III. 
286. Mte. 

Lewis II. King* of- Hungary and Bc^emia) hifr /ehava^oterf II' 
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S46. Is invaded and killed by Sdyman the Magnifkenty ib. 

LetpU XII. King of France^ receiYes homage of the Archduke 
Philipf for the Earidom of Flanders, II. 2« Gonchldes a trea- 
ty with him, while at war with Ferdinand of Aragoo, 4. Be- 

. stows his niece, Germain de Foix> on Ferdinand^ and con- 
cludes a peace with him, 8. Loses the confidence of Philip 
on chat occasion, 1 8» Mte. Bestows his eldest daughter, al- 
ready betrothed to Chailes V. on the Count of Ai^;oiil6a(le, r^. 

Leyvay Antonio de, defends Pavia for the Emperor against Fran- 
cis, II. 191. His vigorous defence, ibm Sallies out at the bat- 
tie of Pavia, and contributes to the defeat of Francis, 195* Is 
left governor of Milan by the Duke of Bourbon, 236* Defeats 
the forces there, %^5» Is appointed generalissimo of the Ita- 
lian league, 389. Directs the operations of the invasion of 
France, under the Emperor, 333. Dies, 339. 

Uterature, its oUigations to the order of Jesuits, II, 381 » 

Lorenzo di Medici. See MedicL 

Lome of Savoy, mother of Francis L of Franoe, her character, 

• II. 124* Her motives for seizing the money appmnted for 
payment of Marechal Lautrec's troops, ih^ Cause of her aver- 
sion to the house of Bourbon, 165. Her advances toward a 
marriage with Charles Duke of Bourbon, rejected by him, 
166. Determines to ruin him, 16f. Instigates a law-suit 

. against him for hia estates, ib. Goes to dissuade Francis fixmi 
his intended invasion of the Milanese, who will not wait for 
her, 188. Is appointed regent during his absence, fd« Her 
prudent conduct on the defeat of Pavia, and captivity of her son 
Francis, 199. Concludes a defensive alliaace with Henry 
VIII. 305. Ratifies the toeaty of Madrid for the recovery of 

- her son Vs liberty, 317. Undertakes with Margaret of Savoy 
to accomuKxiate the differences between the Emperor and 

• Francis, 366. Articles of the peace of Cambray, 368. 
Loyola^ Ignatio, commands the castle of Pampeluna in Navarre, 

< and is wounded in its defence^ II. 116. His enthusiastic turn 
of mind, ib* The founder of the society of Jesuits, ib* Pre- 
vails on the Pope to establish the order, II. 373. An examination 
into the constitutbn of the order, 374. Office and power of 
the general, 375. The rapid progress of the order^ %n* See 
Jeatdta. 

Lorrainy Cardinal of, persuades Hemry II. of France, to accept 

• the offered alliance with Pope Paul IV. and is sent to Rome 
to negociate it, III. 38 U His imprudent behaviour towards 
the duchess of Valentinois, 335. 

Lunenburghy Duke of, avows the opinions of Luther, II. 178. 

iauhepj Martin, the happy consequences of the opinions propa- 
gated by him, II. 69. Attacks Indulgences, 73. His birth 
and education, ib» Chosen philosophical professor at the uni- 
versity of Wittemberg, ibm inveighs against the publishers of 
Indulgcoices, 74. Writes to Albert Elector of Mentz against 
Compooes theses against Indulgences^ ib» Is ^p- 
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ported by tlie Augiustinians, and encouraged by Frederick 
Elector of Saxony, ib* Is aummoaed to Rome by Pope Leo^ 
77. Obtains of the Pbpe leave to have his doctrines examined 
in Germany, 78. Appears before Cardinal Cajetan at Aim* 
burg, ib* His resolute reply to the peremptory order of Caje- 
tan, to retract his principles, 79. Withdraws from Augs« 
burg, and appeals from the Pope iU-jftformed, to the Pope when 
better informed, concerning h|Hl, id. Appeals to a general 
council, 8 1 • The death of ^faximilian, how of service to himt 

82. Questions the Papal^ authority in a public disputation, 

83. His ofMnions condemned by the universities of Cologne 
and Louvain, 84r« A bull of- excommunication published 
against him, i6. Pronounces the Pope to be Andchfist* and 
bums the bull, 85. Reflections on the conduct of the court 
of Rome toward him, 86. Refle<^tions on his conduct, 87« 
Causes which contributed - to favour h^L ^PP^^^^^^^ ^ ^^ 
church of Rome, 89. Particularly the ^ of prinUng, 102. 
And the revival of learning, 103. He is sumoxmed to appoar 
at the diet of Worms, 107. A safe-conduct granted htm thi- 

^ ther, tb» His reception there, id* Refiises to retract his opi* 
nions, 108. Departs, id. An edict published against him) £6* 
He is smzed and concealed at Wartbui^, id* Progress of his 
doctrines, 109, The university of Paris pubUshes a decree 
against him, id. Wrote against by Henry VHI. of £ngland> 
1 10. Answers both) id. Withdraws from his retreat to check 
" the inconuderace zeal of Carlostadius, 177» Undertakes a 
translation of the Bible, id. His doctrines avo#ed 1^ several of 
the German Princes, 1 78. His moderate and prudent conductt 
* 324. Marries Catharine k Boira, a nun, id. The great pro* 
gress of his do^rines among the Germanic States, 275* En- 
courages the Protestants dispirited by the Emperor's decree 
' agunst him, 281. His concern at the practices of the Ana- 
baptists at Munster, 30o/ Is invited to Leipsick^ by Henry 
Duke of Saxony, 358. His opinion of Gropper's treatise to 
unite the Protestants and Catholics, 387. Dies, IH. 5K 
Summary of his character, 52. Extract from his last will, 
54« Mte. See Protc9tant9. A vienir of the extraordinary 
efiects of his revolt from the church of Rome, on that cour^ 
and on Europe in general, II. 361. 
foixemdurgj invaded by Robert de la Marck, lord of Bouillon^ 
XL 1 17. Invaded and over-run by the Duke of Orleans, HI* 
5. Is again invaded by Francis, 12. 

M 

4 

fifadridy treaty of, between the Emperor Charles V. and his 
prisoner Francis I. King of France, II* 214. Sentiments of 
the public with regard to this treaty, 215. 

Magdedurgf the city of, refuses to admit the Luerim enforced 
by Charles V*and pr^ares for defence) IL \^%»- Maunee 



^ 
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Elector of Saxonj appointed to reduce it, 163. Is put under the ban of 
the Empire, 174. The territories of, invaded by George of Mecklen» 
btvgr, d. The inhabitants defeated ki a sally, 175/ Maurice of Saxo- 

* ny arrives and besieges the city, ih. Surrenders, 176. The senate 
elects Maurice their Burgrave, 177. 

Mabmed^ King of Tunis, history of his sons, II. 3l0. 
Majorca, an insurrection there, II. 160. Which is quelled with difficul- 
ty, ib. The moderation of Charles towards th? insurgents, on his ar- 

• rival in Spain, 161. 

Mtjaty, the appellation of, assumed by Charles V. on his election to the 
Imperial crown, and taken by all Che other monarchs of Europe, II. 
52. 

Mdlinetf council of, an account of, II. 365« 

Malta, the island of, granted by the Emperor Charles V. to the knights 

' of St. John, expelled from Rhodes by the Turks, II. 153. 

Mmmginkeit extirpated by Sultan Selim II. II. 43* 

MamaiMkes, a faction in Geneva, so termed, some account of, II. 325. 

Manuel f Don John, Ferdinand's ambassador at the Imperial court, pays 
his court to the archduke Philip on Queen Isabella's death, II. 7. In- 
tercepts Joanna's letter of consent to Ferdinand's regency of Castile, ib, 
Negociates a treaty between Ferdinand and Philip, 9. Declares for 
Maximilian's regency on Philip's death, 14. Is made Imperial ambas- 
sador at Aome, and concludes an alliance between Charles V. and Leo 
X. 114. The conditions of the treaty, ib. Procures Adrian of Utrecht 
to be elected Pope, 127. 

lWarcf//tt* 11. iPope, his character, III. 274. Dies, 275. « 

MareianOy battle of, between Peter Strozzi and the Marquis de Marigna- 

* no. III. 255. 

Mofgant of Austria, and Dowager of Savoy, aunt to Charles V. under- 
takes with Louise, mother of Francis I. of France, to accommodate the 
differences between those two monarchs, II. 266. Articles of the peace, 
of Cambray, 268. 

MarignanOf Marquis of, appointed commander of the Florentine army, 

- acting against the French, III. 253. Defeats the French army under 
^ater Strozzi, 255. Lays siege to Siena, 256. Converts the siege 
into a blockade, ib, Siena surrenders, 257. Reduces Porto Ercple, 
258. His troops ordered into Piedmont by the Emperor, ib. 

JMarck, I^obert de la, Lprdcf fiouiilon, declares war against the Emperor 
Charles V. 11.117. Ravages Luxemburg with French troops, ib. Is 
commanded to disband his troops by Francis, 118. His territories re- 

• dueed by the Emperor, ib. 

M4rseiUu, besieged by the Imperialists, II, 186. Rescued by Francis* v 

187. Interview and treaty there between the Pope and Francis, 292L 

Mattinuzzi, Bishop of Waradin, is appointed guardian to Stephen King 
of Hungary, II. 391,. His character, ih. Solicits the assistance of 
Sultan Solyman against Ferdinand, ib. Solyman seizes the kingdom, 
392. Is appointed to the government of Transylvania and the educa- 
tion of the young King« jointly 'with the Queen, III. 181. Negociates 
with Ferdinand, 182. Prevails with the Queen to resign Transylvania 
to Ferdinand, ib. Is appointed governor of Transylvania, and made 
a Cardinal, 183. Is assassinated by Ferdinand's order, 184. 

MartyTf Peter, his authority cited in proof of the extortions of the Fle- 
mish ministers of Charles V. II. 38. 

Mary of Burgundy, contracted to Lewis XII. of France, but married to 
^thefUvperor M^pcimilian, II. 1. ' ^ 

JbEar^ of England, her accession, III. 243. Receives proposals from the 

Emperor Charles V. of marrying his son Philip, ib. TheEnglish averse 

to this union, ib. The House of Commons remonstrates against the 

match, 244. The articles of marriage, 245. The marriage ratified by ; 

'{UoUament iiad comptaMd, 246» He-establishes the Roniish relig^ion, 

Vok/iii. X 3^ 
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S4r. I'eneetttes the Reformers, ib. Invites Chailes to EngUlid on hit 
resignation and passage to Spain, which he declines, 302. Is engaged by 
Philip to assist him in his war against France, 309. Levies money bj 
her prerogative to carry on the war, 310. Mer neglect in the security 
of Calais, 324. Calais invested and taken by the Duke of Guise* 32S. 
Dies, 342. 

Mary, daughter of James V. of Scotland, succeeds to the crown aU 
infant, III. 10. Is contracted to the Dauphin of France, 136. Isedtt« 
cated at the court of France, IH. The marriage completed, ib. As- 
sumes the title and arms of England on the death of Mary, 343. 

ifattbioi, John, a baker, becomes a leader of the Anabaptists at Mun- 
ster, II. 297>. Seizes the city, and establishes a new form of go- 
vernment there, ib. Repulses the Bishop of Munster, 299. Is killed, 
ib. See Boccoid and Anabaptitts. 

Maurice, Duke of Saxony, his motives for not acceding to the Protestaiit 
league of Smalkalde, III. 16. Marches to the assistance of Ferdinand ia 
Hungar>', ib. His difierence with his cousin the Elector, 17. His con- 
duct at the Diet of Worms, 40. Joins the Emperor against the Protes- 
tants, 79. His motives, 80. His insidious conduct towards the Elector^ 
81. Seizes the electorate of Saxony, 83. Saxony recovered by the 
Elector, 88. His ineffectual endeavours to reduce Wittemberg for the 
Emperor, 117. Obtains possession of the electorate, 120. Is formally 
invested at tlie diet of Augsburg, 142. Becomes dissatisfied with the 
£mi>eror, 157. His motives to discontent explained, 158. .His ad- 
dress and caution in his conduct, 159. Enforces the Interim in his terri- 
tories, 160. Makes, nciverthelessy professions of his attachment to the 
Reformation, ib. Undertakes to reduce Magdeburg to submit to the 
Interim, 163. Protests against the Council of Trent, 168. Is commis- 
sioned by the Emperor to reduce Magdeburg, 17i. Joins George of 
Mecklenburg before Magdeburg, 26. The city capitulates, 176. Be- 
gins to intrigue with Count Mansfeldt, 177. Is elected Burgrave of 
Magdeburg, ib. Dismisses his troops, 178. His address in amusing 
the Emperor, 179. Makes an alliance with Henry II. of France, to 
make war on the Emperor, 186. Makes a formal requisition of the 
Landgrave*8 liberty, 188. Joins his troops^ and publishes a manifesto* 
192. Takes possession of Augsburg and other cities, 194. An inef- 
fectual negociation with Charles, 196. Defeats a body of the Empe- 
ror's troops, ib. Takes the castle of Ehrenburg, 197. Is retarded by a 
tnutiny in his troops, 198. Enters Inspruck, and narrowly misses tak- 
ing Charles, 199. A negociation between him and Feniinand, ^205. 
Bcbieges Francfort on the Main* 209. His inducements to an accom- 
modation, 210. Signs a treaty with the Emperor at Passau, 211. Re- 
ilections on his conduct in this war, 212. Marches into Hungary to op- 
pose the Turks, 215. Is placed at the head of the league against Al- 
bert of Brandenburgh, 229. Defeats Albert, but is killed in the battle, 
230. His character, ib. Is succeeded by his brother Augustus, 232. 

Maximilian i Emperor of Germany, claims the regency of Castile on his 
son Philip's death, II. 13. Is supported in his claim by Don John 
Manuel, 14. Loses it, 15. Obtains the government of the Low-Coun- 
tries by ihe death of Philip, 18. Appoints William de Croy, Lord of 
Chievres, to superintend the education of his grandson Charles, 19. 
Concludes a peace with France and Venice, 33. Dies, 41. State of 
Europe at this period, 42. His endeavours to secure the Imperial crown 
»to his grandson Charles, ib. How obstructed, ib. 

Mecklenburg, George of, invades the territories of Magdeburg for the Em- 
peror, HI. 174. Defeats the Magdeburghers, who sally out on him, 
1 75. Is joined by Maurice of Saxony, who assumes the supreme com- 
mand, tb. 

MeJecino, John James. See Marignano. 

Medici t Alexander, restored to the domintonsof Florence by the- Empe- 
ror Charles, II. 275. Is assassinated, 349. 
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Mdici, Cardinal de, elected Pope, and assumes the title of Clement VII* 

H. irO. Sec Ciement VII. 
.JMiedici, Catherine di, is married to the Duke of Orleans, 11.291. Is 

conjectured, bj the Emperor Charles V. to have poisoned the Dauphin, 

Medici^ Cosmo de, made Duke of Florence, II. S50. Is supported by the 
£mperor, and defeats the partizans of Lorenzo, 351. Asserts his in- 
dependency against the Emperor, III. 325. Offers to reduce Siena for 
the Emperor, 253. Enters into a war with France, t6. See Marigna^ 
no. His address in procuring the investiture of Siena from PhUi(:^|I. 
of Spain, 320. It is granted to him, 321* 

Miedici, Lorenzo de, assassinates his kinsman Alexander, II. 350. Flies^ 
ib. Attempts to oppose Cosmo, but is defeated, 351. 

J^tedina del Campo, the inhabitants of, refuse to let Fonseca take the mili- 
tary stores there for the siege of the insurgents in Segovia, II. 138. 
The town almost burnt by Fonseca, ib. The inhabitants repulsehim, ib^ 
Surrenders after the battle of Villalar, and dissolution of the Holy Jun- 
ta, 156. 

Melanctbon, imbibes the opinions of Martin Luther, II. 86. IsemiHoyed 
to draw up a confession of faith by the Protestant Princes at the diet of 
Attgsbttrgh, 280. Is dejected'by the Emperor's decree against the Pro- 
testants, but comforted by Luther, 281. Is invited to Paris by Francis^ 
321. His conference with Eckius, 386. Is prevailed on to favour the 
Interim enforced by the Emperor, III. 160. 

MelitQ, Conde de, made Viceroy of Valencia, on the departure of Charles 
V. for Germany, II. 57 ^ Appointed to command the troops of the No- 
bles against the Germanada, 159. Defeated by them in several actions, 
160. Destroys the association, ib. i 

Mtntz, Archbishop of, artfully declares before the Emperor, the diet of 
Augsburg*s acceptance of the Interim, without being authorized by it, 
III. 14L 

Mervilit, a Milanese gentleman, employed as envoy from Francis |. to 
Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, his fate, II. 320- 

Metz, seized by Montmorency the French general. III. 195. The Duke 
of Guise made Governor of, 218. Is besieged by the Emperor, 220. 
The £mperor desists, and retires in a distressed condition, 224. A 
scheme formed by Father Leonard to betray the city to the Imperialists, 
260. The conspiracy detected by the Governor, 262. Leonard mur- 
dered by his monks, and his associates executed, 263. 

Mezieres, in France, besieged by the Imperialists, IL 118. Gallant de- 
fence of, by the Chevalier Bayard, ib. The siege raised, ib. 

Milan, Marechal de Foix, appointed to be the French Governor of, II. 
122* His character, ib. The Milanese alienated from the French by 
his oppressions, ib. Invaded by the Ecclesiastical troops under Pros- 
per Colonna, 123. The French driven out, 125. Oppressed by the 
Imperial troops, 164. Invaded by the French, 169. Who are driven 
out by Colonna, 170. The Imperial troops there mutiny for pay, but 
are appeased by Morone, 174. Abandoned by the French, ib. Over- 
run again by Francis, who seizes the city, 188. The French retire on 
the news of the battle of Pavia, 195. The investiture of, granted to 
Sforza, 206. Taken from him and granted to the Duke of Bourbon, 
213. Disorders committed by the Imperial troops there, 238. Oppres- 
sive measures of Bourbon to supply his mutinous troops, 244. The 
French forces there defeated by Antonio de Leyva, 265. Is again 
granted by the Emperor to Sforza, 217. Death of Sforza, 327. The pre- 
tensions of Francis to that dutchy, 328. Is seized by the Emperor, 329. 
The Marquis del Guasto appointed Governor, 340. 

MobacZt battle of, between Solyman the Magnificent and the Hungarians 
. 11.246. 

Monastic orders, inquiry into the fundamental principles cf, H. 374. Pccyt* 
liar constitution of the order of Jesuits, 375. 
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Mxmado^ Don Hugo di, the Imperial Ambassador at Rome>< kts ihtrtfoef 
with Cardinal Colonna, a^^ainst Pope Clement, 11.233. Reduces the 
Pope to an accommodation, 234. Is defeated and killed by Andrew 
Doria in a naval engagement before the harbour of Naples, 259. 

MonluCf is sent by the Count d'Enguien to Fr?.ncis for permission to gtv« 
battle to the Marquis del Giiasto, III. 24. Obtains his suit by his spi- 
rited arguments, 25. Commands in Siena, when besieged by the Mar- 
quis de Marignano, 256. His vigorous dsfence, ib. Is reduced by fa- 
mine, and capitulates, 25^. 

Monte Alcino, numbers of the citizens of Siena retire thither after the re- 
duction of that city by the Florentines, and establish a free government 
there, HI. 257. 

Montecuculi, Count of, accused and tortured for poisoning the Dauphin, 
charges the £mperor with instigating it, II. 341. 

M6ntmoren<^f Marechal, his character, II. 336. Francis ad<^s his plan 
for resisting the Emperor, and commits the execution to him, Of. His 
precautions, ib. His troops despise his conduct, 333. Observations on 
his operations, 339. Js disgraced, III. 5. Conducts the army of Henry 
II. to join Maurice of Saxony, and seizes Metz, 195. Dissuades Henry 
from accepting the offered sUliance with Pope Paul, 280. Commands 
the French army against the Duke of Savoy, 312. Detaches D*Andelot 
to relieve St. Qiiintin, ib* Exposes himself imprudently to an action* 
and is defeated, 313. Is taken prisoner, 314. Negociates a peace be- 
tween Philip and Henry, 334. Returns to France, and is highly honour- 
ed by Henry, 335. His assiduity in forwarding the negociations, 344. 
His expedient for promoting the treaty of Chateau Camfaffesis, 347. 

Miontfielier, a fruitless conference held there for the restitution of the king- 
dom of Navarre, II. 40. 

Morone, Jerome, chancellor of Milan, his character, II. 122. Retires 
from the French exactions in Milan to Francis Sforza, 123. IJis in- 
trigues, how rendered abortive, 125. Quiets the mutiny of the Imperial 
troops in Milan, 174. Is disgusted with the behaviour of Charles, 206. 
Intrigues against the Emperor with Pescara, ib. Is betrayed to the Em- 
peror by Pescara, 208. Is arrested at his visit to Pescara, 209. Is set 
at liberty by the Duke of Bourbon, and becomes his confidant, 236. 

Mouton in France taken by the Imperialists, 11. 118. Retaken by Francis, 
ib. 

Mulbauten, battle of, between the Emperor Chaiies V. and the Elector of 
Saxony, III. 114. 

Jdiiiey, Hascen, King of Tunis, his inhuman treatment of his father and 
brothers, II. 310. Is expelled by fiarbarossa, 311. Engages the Em- 
peror Charles V. to restore him, 312. Is established again by the sur- 
render of Tunis, 317. His treaty with Charles, i6. 

Muncer, Thomas, a disciple of Luther, opposes him with fanatical notions, 
1 1. 222. Heads the insurrection of the peasants in Thuringia, 223. His 
extravagant schemes, ib. Is defeated and put to death, 224. 

Munater^ the first settlement of the Anabaptists in that city, II. 297. The 
city seized b>- them, ib. Tlwy establish a new form of government there, 
298 Is called Mount Sion, ib The bishop of, repulsed by them, 299. 
l£ blockaded by the bishop, 302. The city taken, 303. See Anabaptists. 

Mvr^ler^ the prices of composition for, by the Romish clergy, II. 93. 

Must'ipha^ the declared heir to Sultan Soiytnan the Magnificent, is invest* 
ed with the administration of Diabequir, III. 236. His father rendered; 
jealous of his populirity, by the arts of Roxalana, ib. Is strangled by 
his father's order, 241. His only bon murdered, 242. 

N 

Kaplti, the revenues of, mortgaged by Lannoy to supply the Emperor in his 
exigencies, II. 190. Invaded by the French undef the Duke of .Albany, 
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lf2. Invaded by Pope Clement VII. 237. Treaty between the Pope 
and Lannoy viceroy of, 239. The prince of Orange retreats thither be- 
fore Lautrec» 359. Is blockaded by Lautrec, ib. Sea engagement in 
the harbour of, between Andrew Doriz and Moncada, i6. Causes which 
disappointed the French operations against, 260. Doria revohs, and \ 
opens the communication by sea again, 261. Oppressed by the Spanish 
viceroy Don Pedro de Toledo, l>ecomes disaffected to the Emperor 
Charles V. I II. 225. Is harassed by a Turkish fleet, 226. 

Ncutau, Count of, invades Bouillon at the head of the Imperialists, II. 118. 
Invades France, takes Mouson, and besieges Mezieres, but is repulsed 
ib. 

Navarre f the kingdom of, unjustly acquired by Ferdinand of Aragon, II. 
16. D'Albret's invasion of, defeated by Cardinal Ximenes, 30. Its 
castles dismantled, except Pampeluna, which Ximenes strengthens, 31. 
Invaded by Francis I. in the name of Henry d'Albret, 11$. Reduced by 
L'Esparre, the French general, 116. The French driven out by the Spa- 
aiards, and L'Esparre taken prisoner, 117. 

IfetberlamU, the goverement of, first assumed by Charles V. II, 18. The 
Flemings averse to Charles's going to Spain, 34. Invaded' by Francis I. 
King of France, 117. A truce concluded with, by Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, 260. Invaded by Francis again, 343. A suspension of arms there, 
ib An insurrection at Ghent, 362. See Ghent. Is once more invaded 
by Francis, III. 12. Resigned by the Emperor to his son Philip, 290. 
A review of the alterations in, during the sixteenth century, 370. 

NUe, a truce for ten years concluded there between the Emperor and Fran- 
cis, II. 347. Besieged by the French andTurks^ III. 15. 

JiTcQfai, treaty of, between Charles V, and Francis I. .^f France, II. 33. 
The terms of neglected by Charles, 59. 

Ifuremburgb, the city of, embraces the reformed religion, 1 1. 177. Diet of, ' 
particulars of Pope Adrian'^ brief to, respecting the reformers, 178. 
The reply to, 179. Proposes a general council, ib. Presents a list of 
grievances to the Pope, 180. The recess, or edict of, 181. This diet of 
great advantage to the reformers, ib. Proceedings of a second diet there, 
183. Recess of the diet, ib. An accommodation agreed to there, betweea 
the Emperor Charles V. and the Protestants, 286. 

O 

Oran^ and other places in Barbsoy, annexed to the crown of Castile, by Xi- 
menes. II. 15. 

Otange^ Phillibert de Chalons, Prince of, general of the Imperial army on 
the death of the Duke of Bourbon, takes the castle of St. Angelo, and 
Pope Clement VII. prisoner, II. 244. Retires to Naples on the ap-, 
proach of Lautrec, 252. Takes his successor, the Marquis de Saluces» ^ 
prisoner at Aversa* 263. 

Orleofu, Duke of, delivered up to the Emperor Charles V. with the Dau- 
phin, as hostages for the performance of the treaty of Madrid, II. 215. 
Is married to Catherine dt Medici, 292. Becomes Dauphin by the death 
of his brother, 341. See Dauphin, 

" " Duke of, brother to the former, commands the army appointed 
by Francis I. for the invasion of Luxembourg, III. 5. Is prompted by 
envy to abandon his conquests, and join his brother the Dauphin in Rou- 
sillon, 6. Dies, 42. 



Pacheeo, Donna Maria, wife to Don John de Padilla, her artful scheme to 
raise money to supply the army of the Holy Junta, II. 150. Her hus- 
band taken prisoner and executed, 154. His letter to her, 155. Note, 
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RAises forces to revenge his deafh, 156. Is reduced, anil i^etires to Por- 
tugal, 157. 

PadUia, Don John de, his family and character, II. 136. Heads the insur- 
rection at Toledo, ib. Routs 4he troops under RonquiHo, 137. Calls at 
convention of the malcontents at Avila, 140. Forms the confederacy 
called the Holy Junta, ib. Disclaims Adrian's authority, ib. Gets pos- 
session of Qiieen Joanna, 141. Removes tho Holy Junta to TordesiUas, 
the place of her residence, 142. Sent with troops to Valladolid, and de- 
prives Adrian of all power of government, ib. Is superseded in the com-^ 
mand of the array of the Junta, by Don Pedro de Giron, 148. Is ap- 
pointed commander at the resignation of Giron^ 150. His army suppli- 
ed with money by an expedient of his wife, 151. Besieges Torreloba- 
ton ,,153. Takes and plunders it, ib. Concludes a truce with the nobles, 
ib. Is wounded and taken prisoner in an action with the Conde de Ha- 
ro, 154. Is put to death, iL His letter to his wife, 155. Kote. His let- 
ter to the city of Toledo, ib. Note. 

Palatinate, the Reformation established there by the Elector Frederick, III . 
46. 

Palatine, Count, ambassador from the diet at Francfort, brings Charles V. 
the offer of the Imperial crown, which he accepts, II. 52. 

Pampeluna^ castle of, in Navarre, its fortifications strengthened by Cardi- 
nal Ximenes, II. 31. Taken by L'Esparre, the French general for Hen- 
ry D' Albret, 116. Retaken by the French, lA. 

Papacy, how liable to be affected by the disposal of the Imperial crown,-II. 
47. 

Paragua, a sovereignty established thereby the order of Jesuits, II. 382. 
The inhabitants af, civilized by them, ib. Precautions used by the Je* 
suits to preserve the independency of their empire there, 383. 

Parit, a decree published by the university of, against Martin Luther the 
Reformer, II. 109. A decree of the parliament of, published against 
the£mperor Charles V. 342. 

Parnutt the dutchy of, conhrmed to Octavio Famese, by Pope Julius HI. 
• 170. Is attacked by the Imperialists, and successfully protected Uy 

the French, 172. 

Passau, a treaty concluded there between the Emperor Charles V.. and 
Maurice of Saxony, 211. Reflections on this peace, and the conduct 
of Mauri cCi 212. 

Pavia, besieged by Francis I. of France, II. 190. Vigorously defended by 
Antonio de Leyva, 191. Battle of, between Francis and the Duke of 
Bourbon, 195. The Imperial troops in that city mutiny, 202. 

PW III. Pope, elected, 11.294. His character, ib. Proposes a general 
council to be held at Mantua, 3O5. Negociates personally between 
the Emperor and Francis, 347. issues a bull for a council at Mantua, 
,354. Prorogues and transfers it to Vicenza, 355. A partial reformation 
of abuses by, 356. Summons the council of Trent, III, 18. Prorogues 
* it, ibi Summons it again, 37. Grants the dutchies of Parma and Pla* 
centia to his illegitimate son, 43. Deprives and excommunicates the 
electoral bishop of Cologne, 57. Presses the Emperor to declare against 
tl>e Protestants, 58. Concludes an alliance with him against the Pro-' 
testants, 62. Indiscreetly publishes this treaty, 6.4. His troops join the 
Emperor, 74. Recals them, 90. Removes the council from Trent to 
Bologna, 133. Refuses the Emperor's request to carry the council back 
to Trent, 134. His resentment against the Emperor for the murder of 
his son Cardinal Famese, I35. Is petitioned by the diet of Augsburg 
for the return of the council to Trent, I37. Eludes the complying with 
this request, I38. His sentiments of the /w^erm, published by Charles, 
144. Dismisses the council of Bologna, 148. Annexes Parma and Pla- 
centia to the^oly See, 152. Dies, ib. The manner of his death in- 
quired into, "153. Note. 

Paul IV. Pope, elected, III. 275. His character and history, 276. Founds 
the order of Theatines, ib. Is the principal occasion of establishing 
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tlie li^ot»tion in the Papal teiritories, 277. Lays avde bis ainteri^ on 
his election, ib. His partiality to his nephews, ib. Is alienated mm 
the Emperor by his nephews, 279. Makes overtures to an alliance with 
France, ib. Is enraged by the recess of the diet of Augsburg, 283. 
Signs a treaty with France, ib. Is included in the truce for five years* 
concluded between the Emperor and Henry, 293. His insidious arti- 
fices to defeat this truce, 295. A bsolves Henry from his oath, and con- 
cludes a new treaty with him, 297. His violent proceedings against 
Philip) now King of Spain, ib. The Compagna Romana seized by the 
Duke d'Alva, 299. Concludes a truce with Alva, ib. Contrast be- 
tween his conduct and that of Charles, 305. Renews his hostilities 
against Philip, 306. Is unprovided for military operations, 307. Is 
reduced to make peace with Philip, by the recal of the Duke of 
Guise after the defeat of St. Qiiintin, 322. Receives an ambassador 
from the Emperor Ferdinand to notify his election, but refuses to see 
him, or to acknowledge the Emperor, 327. Dies, 349. 

Paulin, a French ofiicer, sent ambassador from Francis I. to Snltan Soly- 
man. III. 11. His successful negociations at the Porte, ib. 

Pembroke, Earl of, sent by Queen Mary of England with a body of men 
to join the Spanish army in the Low-Countnes, III. 312. 

Pirpignant the capital of Rousillon, besieged by the Dauphin of France, 
III. 6. The siege raised, ib. 

Petcara, Marquis de, takes Milan by assault, II. 125. Drives Bonnivet 
back to France, 175. His generous care of the Chevalier Bayard, ib* 
Commands in the invasion of Provence, 186, Besieges Marseilles, ib* 
His army retires towards Italy, on the appearance of the French troops* 
187. Resigns Milan to the French, 189. Prevails on the Spanish 
troops not to murmur at present for their pay, 193. Contributes to the 
defeat of Francis at the battle of Pavia, 196. Is disgusted at Francis 
being taken to Spain without his concurrence, 206, His resentment 
inflamed by Morone, 207. Betrays Morone's designs to the Emperor, 
208. Arrests Morone, 209.- Dies, 312. 

Philip, Archduke of Austria, and father of Charles V. visits Spain, with 
his wife Joanna, II. 2. Does homage by the way to Lewis XII. of 
France for the earldom of Flanders, ib. His title to the crown acknow- 
ledged by the Cortes, ib. Is disgusted with the formality of the Spanish 
court, 3. Ferdinand becomes jealous of his power, ib. Slights his 
wife, ib. His abrupt departure from Spain, 4. Passes through France, 
and enters into a treaty with Lewis, ib. His sentiments on Ferdinand's 
obtaining the regency of Castile, 6. Requires Ferdinand to retire to 
Aragon, and resign his regency of Castile, 7. The regency of Castile 
vested jointly in him, Ferdinand, and Joanna, by the treaty of Salaman- 
ca, 9. Sets out for Spain, and is driven on the coast of England, where 
he is detained three months by Henry VII. 10. Arrives at Corunna, 
ib. The Castilian nobility declare openly for him, ib. Ferdinand re- 
signs the regency of Castile to him, 11. Interview befN^'een them, ib. 
Acknowledged King of Castile by the Cortes, ib. Dies, 12. Joanna's 
extraordinary conduct in regard to his body, ib. See yoanna. 

pbilip. Prince, son to the Emperor Charles V. his right of succession re- 
cognized by the Cortes of Aragon and Valencia, III. 7. Is acknow- 
ledged by the States of the Netherlands. 149. His deportment disgusts 
the Flemings, 150. His character, 168. Is married to Mary Queen of 
England, 244, 245. The English parliament jealous of him, 245. His 
father resigns his hereditary dominions to him, 283. Is called by his ' 
father out of England, 287. The ceremony of investing him, 288. His 
father's address to him, 289. Commissions Cardinal Granvelle to ad- 
dress the assembly in his name, 290. Mary Queen Dowager of Hunga.> 
ry resigns her regency, ib. The dominions of Spain resigned to him, 
. C91. His unpoliteness to the French ambassador Coligni, 293. Note. 
The Pope's violent proceedings against him, 297. His scruples concern- 
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in^ cannnencUig hMtilkies sgjiunst the Pope, 39S. Hk upgij—ryt ue|^'» 

lect in paying hift father's pension, 304. Tke Pope renews hostilities 
ag^ainst him, 306, Assembles an army in the Low Countries ^gaiit&t 
IP ranee, 308. . Goes over to England to engage that kingdom in the w«r» 
309. Visits the camp at St. Quintin, after the victory, 315. Oppos4» 
th^ scheme of penetrating to Paris, and orders the siege of St. (^intin tO 
be prosecuted, ib, St. Quintin taken by assault, 316. The small ad- 
vantages he reaped by these successes, 317. B uilds the Escuriai in mem- 
ory of the battle of St. Quintin, 318. Concludes a peace with ^the Pope» 
319. Restores Placentia to Octavio Faniese, 32O. Grants the invest!-^ 
lure of SienatoCosino di Medici, 32I. Enters into negociations lor 
peace with his prisoner Montmorency , 334. I>eath of -Queen Mary, 
34^. Addresses her successor Elizabeth tor marriage, i6, Elizabeth's^ 
motives for rejecting him, 343. Her evasive answer to him, ti6. Sup- 
plants his son Don Carlos, and marries Henry's daughter £lizabeth« ^0* 
Articles of the treaty of Chateau Cambresis, 348. 

PktlihtfU Emanuel, Duke of Savoy. Stit Savoy. 

Fhiliipinot nephew to Andrew Doria, defeats Moncada, in a sea-engagement 
before the harbour of Naples, II* 259. 

Piaduia^ Marquis de, . invades Transylvania for Ferdinand, III. 182. Mis- 
/represents Cardinal Martiouzzi to Ferdinand, and obtains a commission lo 
assassinate him, 184, 185. Is forced to abandon Transylvania, 935. 

fUandy^ invaded by Henry VI 11. II. 138. Henry forced by the Duke de 
Vendome to retire, ib. Invaded again under the Duke of Suffolk, 17%. 
Who penetrates almost to Paris, but i% driven back, 173. Ineffectual b^\ 
vasion by the Imperialists, 34O. 

Flaccntia, the dutch y of, granted together with that of Parma by Pope Paul 
III. to his natural son, Cardinal Farnese, III. 43. Faroese assassinated 
there, 135. Is taken possession of by the Imperial troops, tl. Restored 
to Octavio Farnese, by Philip II. of Spain, 320. 

PflAr, Cardinal, arrives in England with a legatine commisaion, HI. 247. 
Endeavours to mediate a peace bet^^een the Emperor and the Ring of 
France, without success, 264. Is recalled from the court of England b| 
Pope Paul, 

Printings its effects on the progress of the Reformation, II. lOi. 

Prague, Us privileges abridged by Ferdinand King of Bohemia, HI. 131. 

Protestants, the derivation of the name, II. 278. Of whom they origmally 
consisted, ii. A severe decree published against them by the Emperor, 
18 X. They enter into a league, ik. See Smalkalde. Renew their league 
and apply to Francis King of France, and Henry VII! . of England, for 
protection, 2S4. Are secretly cncout aged by Francis, «A Receive a sup- 
ply of money from Henry, 285. Terms of the pacification agreed to be- 
tween them and the Emperor at Nuremburg, 286. Assist the Emperor 
against the Turks, 287. Their negociacions with the Pope, relative to a 
l^neral council, 28S. RenewHbe leajrue of Smalkalde for ten years, 306. ' 

- The motives for refusing to assist the King of France against the Emperor, 
322. Refuse to acknowledge the council summoned by the Pope at Man- - 
^""* 354 ^ conference between their principal divines and a deputation 
qf Catholics at Ratisbon, 386. This conference how rendered fruitless, 
387. Obtain a private grant from Charles in their favour, 389 Drive 
the Duke of Brunswick from his dominions, III. 19. All rigorous edicts 
against them suspended by a recess of the diec of Spires, 22 Their rr- ; 
monstrances to Ferdinand at the diet of Worms, 39. Their inflexible ad- 
herence to the recess of Spires, ib. Disclaim all connexion with the coun« 
cil of Trent, 40 Are sirengtheued by the accession of Frederick Elector 
Palatine, 45. Are alarmed at the proceedings of the Empei'or, 6t. The 
£m|Kror leagues with the Pope against them, 62. Prepare to resist the 
Emperor, 65. Levy an army, r8- The operations of the army distracted 
hv the joint commanders, 69. The «r my dispersed, 85. The Elector trf 
Saxony reduced, 115. The Landgrave deceived by treaty, and confii^^j^ 
1^2, 124. The ^mperor*« cruel treatment pf him> 1^$/ Tht* Intciifii 
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ft system of theology recommended by the Emperor to the diet at Aogs- 
bui^, 144. Are promised protection by the Emperor at the council of 
Trent, 164. The Emperor proceeds rigorously against them, 173. 
Their deputies obtain a safe^conduct from the Emperor, but are refused 
.by the council, 180. Maurice of Saxony raises an army in tlieir cause, 
198. See Maurice. Treaty of Passau, 211. The Protestant Princes 
again unite to strengthen the Protestant interest, 269. Recess of the 
diet of Augsburg on the subject of religion, 270. Why originally averst 
to the principles of toleration, 281. 

Frownce, is laid waste by the Mar«chal Montmorency on the approach of 
the Emperor Charles V. 11.335. Is entered by the Emperor, 337. The 
disastrous retreat of the Emperor from, 339. 

Jhntitiat when conquered by the Teutonic order, II. 225. Is erected into 
a dutchy, and finally into a kingdom, and enjoyed by the house of Bran- 
denburg, 226. 

R 

Matisbon, a conference between a deputation of Protestant and CathdiQ 
divines, before the Emperor and diet there, II. 386. This conference 
how rendered fruitless, 387. A diet opened there by the Emperor, III. 
59. The Catholic members of, assert the authority of the council of 
Trent, 60. The Protestants present a memorial against it, i&. The 
Protestant deputies retire, 61. 

Jte/brmaticm in religion, the rise of, explained, II. 68. The diet at Worms 
called by Charles V. to check the progress of, ib. Account of Martin 
Luther, the Reformer, 72. Beginning of, in Switzerland by Zuinglius, 
83. State of, in Germany, at the arrival of Charles V. 86. Reflections 
on the conduct of the court of Rome towards Luther, ib. And on Lu- 
ther's conduct, 8T. Inquiry into the causes which contributed to the 
progress of, 89. Observations on the pontificate of Alexander VI. and 
Julius II. 90. The immoral lives of the Romish clei^g)^ 91. The pro- 
cess of, favoured by the invention of printing, 101. And the revival 
of learning, 102. The great progress of, in Germany, 176. Advan- 
tages derived to, from the diet at Nuremburg, 179. Its tendency in fa- 
your of civil liberty, 221. The dissentions between the Emperor and 
l^e Pope, favourable to, 247. The great spread of, among the Ger- 
man Princes, ^5. The confession of Augsbui^ drawn up by Melanc- 
thon, 280. Causes which led to that of England, 293. The excesses it 
jgave rise to, 295. See Protettantt, Maurice^ and Smalkalde. Is es- 
tablished in Saxony, 358. The great alteration occasioned by, in the 
court of Rome, 361. Contributed to improve both the morals and learn- 
ing of the Romish church, 365. 

iteggio* invested by the French, who are repulsed by the governor Guic- 
ciardini the historian, II. ^22. 

Jtemonstrance of grievances drawn up by the Holy Junta, the particulars 
of, II- 143, 144. Remarks on, 146. 

Meverte, a deed so called, signed by the Archduke Ferdinand on being 
elected King of Bohemia, II. 247. 

ReggiOy plundered and burnt by Barbarossa, III. 14. 

.JtbodeSf the island of, besieged by Solyman the Magnificent, II. 132. Ta* 
ken by him, 133- The island of Malta granted to the knights of, by 
the Emperor Charles V. ib. 

Micblieuy Cardinal, his remarks on De Retz's history of Fieaco's conspi- 
racy, III 101. Note. 

iHncon, the French ambassador at the Porte, the motives of his return to 
France, III. 2. Is murdered in his journey back to Constantinople, by 
order of the Imperial governor of the'Sf ilanese, 3. 

^onut reflect ions on the conduct of the court of, respecting the proceed- 
ings against Martin Luther, II. 86. The exorbitant wealth of th« 
Vo:k. III. 3 H 
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charcH of, previous to the Reforroatinn, 93. Venality of, 99. Hoif 
It diiimed otA^ ootmrries of tlieir wealth, 100. Tht city aeized by 

' Cardinal Colonna, and Pope Clement VII. besieged in the castlc.t^ 
St. AngeTo, 334. The city talten by the Imperialists, and B^wrboa 
kilted, ^^. Is plundered, ib. The great revolution, in the court of» 
during the sixteenfh century. III. 54. How affected by the ravoU of 
Luther, 53. The spirit of its government changed by, 57* 

Monqitilhf sent by Cardinal Adrian with troops to suppress the insjarrectsoQ 
in Segovia, II- 137. Is routed by the insurgents, ib. 

Scnere, Francesco Maria de, restored to his dutchy of Urbino by Pop!<B. 
Adrian, n. 163. 

Motenfana^ a Russian captive, becomes the favourite mistress of Sultan 
Solyman the Magnificent, III. 236. Her only daughter married to 

' Rus:an the Grand Vizier, ib. Procures herself to be declared a free n^o- 
man by the Sultan, 237. Is formally married to him, ib. Renders 
Solyman jealous of the virtues of his son Mustapha, 238. MustaphJfc 
strangled, 241. 

RM9tan^ Grand* Vizier to Solyman the Magnificent, is married to., his 
daughter by Ro.xalana, III. 236. Enters into Roxalana's schem^ to 
ruin Soh*man's son Musfapha, ib. Is sent with an army to desUjOgr 
him, 240. Draws Solyman to the army by false reports, 241. 



Sahtnanca, treaty of, between Ferdinand of Aragon, and his son-in-Uw 
Philip, II. 9. 

Salerno, Prince of, heads the disaffected NeapoUtansi against the oppre^ 
ftions of tbe vtcerny Don Pedro de Toledo, III. 226. Solicits aid from 
Henry II. of France, who instigates the Turks to invade Naples, 22^. 

Salucett Manfuts de, succeeds Lautrec in the command of the French army 
before Naples, 11 263. Retires to Aversa, where he is taken prisoner 
by the Prince of Orange, ib. Betrays his charge in Piedmont, 335. 

Santerre^ Count de, defends St. Disiere against the Emperor CharVn, III; 
2r. Is deceived into a surrender by the Cardinal Granvelle, 29. 

Sauvage, a Fleming, made chancellor of Castile by Charles, on the death 
of Ximenes, 11.38. His extortions, 39. 

Savona^ is fortified, aiKi its harbour cleared by the French, to favour its 
rivaUhip with Genoa, II. 261. 

Sawyt Charies Duke of, marries Beatrix of Portugal, sister to the £inpe- 
ror Charies V. II . .323. The cause of Francis's displeasure ag?^*nuit him» 
ib. His territories over-run by the French troops, 324. Geneva reco- 
vers its liberty, 325. Hi<i situation by the truce at Nice, between the 
Emperor and Francis, 548. Is besieged at Nice, by the Fjrench and 
Turks, 14. 

 ' Emanuel Philibert, Duke of, appointed by Philip of. Spain to 

command his army in the Low-Countries, III. 310. Invests St.Quin- 

- tin, 311. Defeats D*Andelot in an endeavour to join the garrison, 312. 

But dt>es not hinder him from entering the town, 3I3. Defeats tlie 

constable Montmorency, and takes him prisoner, tb^ Is graciously, vi- 

• sited in the cnmp by Philip, 315. Takes St. Quintin by assault. 316. 
Assists Montmorency in negociating peace between Philip and Henry, 
355. Marries Henr>'*s sister Elizabeth, 347,349. 

Saocony, Elector of, appointed joint commander of the army of the Protes- 
tant league, v^ith the Langrave of Hesse, III. 7^. Their cb^«a$;t$rs 
compared, ib. Opposes the Landgrave's intention of giving, Ijiatjde to 
the Emperor, 76. His electorate seized by Maurice 83. Th# 9irmy of 
the league disperse, 85. Recovers Saxony, B&. Is amused by Mai^ce with 
a negoeiatton, ib Raises an army to defend himself against the Emper.or, 
no. Is irresolufe in his measures. 111. Charles passes the EUbCs i^.Ja at- 
tacked by the tmperialists, 113. Is taken prisoner auod lisfshly received by 
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thefifnp^ror, 115. Is coiidemnedto death by a court-martial, 116. His 
' resolution on the occasion, 117. Is induced by regard to his famjly.to 
surrender his electorate, 119. Refuses the Emperor's desire o£ his ap* 
proving^ the /nterifn, 145. The rigour of his confinement increased^ lA. 
* Is carried by the Emperor with him intdfthe Netherlandstl48. is released 
by the Emperor on Maurice's taking arms against hira, but chooses to 
continue with the Emperor» 199. Obtains his liberty after the treaty <& 
Passau, 211. 
Saxony t George Duke of, an enemy to the Reformation, 11. 3Sr. Uia 
death an advantage to the Reformation, jSB. The Proiestant icligion 
established by Henry Duke of, ib, Henry is succeeded by his soj9 MaMIr 
rice, III. 16. His motives for not acceding to the league of Smalk^de, 
ib. Marches to the assistance of Ferdinand in Hungary, 17. Joins 
the Emperor against the Protestants, 70, 82. See Maurice* 
Sdberfet, ' Sebastian, a commander in the army of the J^testant league,.his 
vigorous commencement of hostilities. III. 72, Is injudiciously recalled, 
7^ Is expelled from Augsburg on die dispersion of the Protestant aiv 
mv, 86. 
Stotutnd, Jantes V. of, married to Mary of Guise, dti chess-dowager of 
Longueville, II. 353. Death of James and accession of his infant 
daughter Mary , III. 9. Mary contracted to the Dauphin of France, 
I36. The marriage celebrated, 329. Mary assumes the title and arms 
of England on the death of Mary of England, 343. Included in the 
treaty of Chateau Cambresis, 348. Alteration in the conduct of £ng« 
land toward, 360. 
Sects in religion, reflections op the origin of, II. 296. 
Sego^iot an insurrection there, on account of their representative Tor- 
desillas voting for the donative to Charles V. II. 1|6. Is killed by the 
populace, ib. The insurgents there defeat RonquiUo, sent to suppress 
them by Cardinal Adrian, I37. Surrenders after the battle of ViUalar, 
156. 
Selim II. Sultan, extirpates the Mamaliikes, and adds Egypt and Syria to 
his empire, II. 43. Considered as formidable to the European pow- 
ers, ib. 
Sforza^ obtains of Charles V. the investiture of Milan, II. 206. Forfeits 
the dutchy, by his intrigues with Morone, 210. Joins in a league against 
Charles for the recovery of Milan, 228. Is forced to surrender Milan 
to the Imperialists, 232. Obtains again of the Emperol* the investiture 
of Milan, 274. Enters into a private treaty with Francis, 320. Mer- 
veille, Francis's envoy, executed for murder, ib . Dies, 327. 
Siet7fi^ the inhabitants of, implore the assistance of the Emperor Charles 
V. to defend them against their nobles. III. 225. The Imperial troops 
endeavour to enslave them, ih. Regain possession of their city, 226. ^ 

Repulse an attack of the Germans, 234. Are besieged by the Marquia 
de Marignano, 256. The commander Monluc repulses the assaults vi' 
gorously, ib. The town reduced by famine, 257. Numbers of the citi- 
zens retire, and establish a free government at Monte Alcino, ib. The 
remaining citizens oppressed, 258. And flock to Monte Alcino, 259. 
Is granted by the Emperor to his son Philip, 259. The investiture given 
by Philip to Cosmo di Medici, 322. 
Siererbausen, battle of, between Maurice of Saxony and Albart of Bran 

denborg. 111.230. 
Si&n, Cardinal of, his scheme for weakening the French army in the Mi- 
lanese^ II. 125. Leaves the Imperial army to attend the conclave on the 
death of Leo X. 126. . 

SMaliaUk^ (he Protestants enter into a league there for their mutual sup- 
port, II. 281. > The ieague renewed at a second meeting there, 283. 
-' The league of, renewed for ten years, 304. A manife&tO| refusing, to 
"" -acknowledge a'^oimeil called by the Pope, 305. The King of Denmark, 
joins the league, .'>56. The Princes of, protest against the authority of 
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the t«per4a4t)iaiml|6iv m|iI:I1k ree«w of the diet at VmtaikSitgi tlti9. 
Publish a manifettoi ^gainst the- proofed in^ of the council at Treht^ 
47. A.re alarmed at the procee4in|;3 of the Emperor, tb» A want 
of unity araon^ the memberst 49. The views of the Elector df 
Saxony, and the Landgrave, explained, i&. Appear at the diet of Ra- 
tisbon by deputies, 59. Their deputies protest against the council of 
Trent, 60. Their deputiesi alarmed at the £mperor's proceedings and de- 
clarations, leave the diet, 61. Tlie Emperor leagues with the Pope 
against them, 62. Prepare to resist the Emperor, 65. Are disappoint* 
cd in their application to the Venetians and Swiss, ib. As also with 
Henry VIII. aad Francis, 67* Assemble a large army, '68. Are put 
under the ban of the Empire, 70 Declare war against the Ensperor, 
71. Hostiliiies begun by Scherel, 72. They recal him, 73. The 
Elector of Saxony and Landgrave of Hesse appointed joint commanders 
of their army, id. T\\e characters of (^he two commanders compared, iSL 
Their operations distracted by this joint command, 74. Cannonade the 
£mperor*s cam^, 76. Make overtures of peace to the Emperor, 84 
Their anriy disperse, 85. The Elector of Saxony reduced, 115. The 
Landgrave deceived and confined, 125. Their warlike stores seized bj 
the Emperor, 129. See Maurice. 

Sofyman the Magnificent ascends the Ottoman throne, II. 68. Invades 
Hungary and takes Belgrade, 132. Takes the island of. Rhodes, i^ 
Defeats the Hungarians at Mohacz, 246. His successes, and the num- 
ber of prisoners he carried away, ib. Besieges Vienna, 273. Enters 
Hungary again with a vast army, but Is forced to retire by the Emperor 
Charles, 286. Takes Barbarossa the {>irate under his protection, 310. 
Concludes an alliance with Francis King of France, 345. Prepares to 
invade Naples, 346. Protects Stephen King of Hungry, and defeats 
Ferdinand, 391. Seizes Hungary for himself, 392. Over-riins Hun* 

, gary again, in fulBlment of his treaty with Francis, HI. 14. Concludes 
a truce with the Emperor, 58. Loses Transylvania, 183. Ravages the 
coasts of Italy, 207. Carries a mighty army into Hungary, 208. Re- 
establishes Isabella and her son in Transylvania, 235. His violent at- 
tachment to his concubine Roxalana, 236. Is prevailed on to declare her k 
free woman, 237. Formally marries her, ib. Is rendered jealous of the 
virtues of his son Mustapha, by the arts of Roxalana^ 238. Orders 
him to he strangled, 239. Orders the murder of Mustapha's son, 240. 

i^fiain^ the state of, at the death of Ferdinand of A.rag0ii« II. 20. Charle'^ 
king of, aspires to the Imperial crown on the death of Maximilian, 43. 
Is elected Emperor. 51. Reflections of the Spaniards on that event, 52. 
Charles appoints viceroys, and departs for Germany, 57. Insorrectiofis 
there, 135. A view of the feudal system in, 139. An account of the 
confederacy termed the Holy Junta, 140. Causes which prevented an 
union of the malcontents in the respective provinces, 161. The mode- 
ration of Charles towards them on his arrival, ib. Instance of the 
iiaaghty spirit of the grandees, 361. Is invaded by the Dauphin, III. 6. 
The dominions of, resigned by Charles to his son Philip, 291. The ar- 
rival of Charles, and his reception there, 303. The place of his retreat 

^ ^Kcribed, 304. The regal power in, how enlarged by Charles', 352. The 
foreign acquisitions added to, 353. See AragoUf CattUe, GaUcia, Vakn^ 
ciOi CorieSf Germanaday and Moly yufiia* 

ipire*^ diet of, its proceedings relative to the Reformation^ II. 248« An?- 
other diet called there by the Emperor, 276. Another diet at, III. 20. 
Recess of, in favour cf the Protestants, 22. 

^imutf/ censures of the Romish church, the dreadful effects 9f» 11. 96k > 

St- Dicier, in Champagne, invested by the Emperor, HI. SB. Is ohtaifted 
hy the artifice of Cardinal Granvelle, 29. ^ 

St.^uituSf monastery of, in Plazencia is chosen by the Emperor jChasIes 
V. for bis retreat after his resignation, III. 204t, > Hi» situation desienib- 
ed, tb. His apartments, 305. 

Jr. ^itain^ invested by the Spanish troops, and defended by admiral Colrg- 
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- %% HL 911. D' Aaddot defeated in &« ^nA&vMr f tf join iH^ gabrHi^ny 
31^ But enters the town, 313. Motttmoreficjr defeated by^he duke of 
Savoy, f^. The town taken by Msault, 316. 

Strdz'zif Peter some account of. III. 854. Is intruBted'Witft ihe command 
of the French army in Italy, t^. Is defeated by ^e Marquis de Ma- 
rignanOy 255. 

mSuabta, an insurrection of the peasants against the nobles there, 11.220. 
They publish a memorial of their gprievances, ib. The insurgents dis- 
persed, 221. The Protestant religion suppressed there by the £mperor 
Charles V. Ill.irS. 

Suffolk^ Duke of, invades Picardy, penetrates almost to Paris, but is drlvea 
back. II. 172. 

SMrrty, Earl of, created high admiral to the Emperor Charles V. II. ^30. 

T Obliged to retire out of Picardy by the Duke de Vendome, 132. 

Sweden, a summary view of the revolutions in, during the sixteenth cetitn- 

> 17,111.370. 

Switzerland, the Cantons of, espoitse the pretensions of Charles V. to t|ie 
Imperial crown, II. 46. Commencement of the Reformation there by 

• Zuinglius-, 83. The regulation under which they hire out their' troops* 
124. The precipitate battle, insisted on by their troops under Lautiec» 

- lost, 129. 

J^<ff, how and by whom added to the Ottoman empire, II. 43. 



^f^nnef, Mareschal de, governor of Calais, takes Dunkirk by storm, III. 
330. Engages the Comit of Egmont, and is defeated by the accidental 

:. arrival of an English squadron on the coast, 331. Is taken prisoner, ib^ 

T'enxume, taken and demolished by the Emperor Charles V. III. 233. 

Wetzel, a Dominical friar, his shameful conduct m the sale of indulgences 
in Germany, It. 70. His form of absolution, and recommendation of 
the virtues of Indulgences, 71^ J^ote. His debauched course of life, 
:72. Publishes theses against Luther, 74. 

Tetaome order, a character of, II. 225. Conquer the province of Prussia, iL 
Their grand master Albert made Duke of Prussia, 226. 

Tbeaiines, the order of, by whom founded, III. 276. 

TbiowuUe, in Luxembtng, taken by the Duke of Gulsci HI. 330. ' ,. 

^Hmringia, an insurrection of the peasants there, against the nobility, ll, 
221. The fanatical notions inspired into them by Thomas Muncer, 222. 
Their disorderly army defeated, 223. 

"^uledo, insurrection in, at the departure of Charles V. for Gennapy, 11.54, 
1|6. The cathedral of, stripped of its riches to support the army of 
the Holy Junta, 150. PadiUa's letter to, at his execution, 155. I^ote. 
Is instigated to continue in arms by PadiUa's wife, 156. Is reduced, 158. 

Toledo, Ludovico de, nephew to Cosmo di Medici, sent by his uncle to ne- 
gociate with Philip II. of Spain, for the investiture of Siena, III. S2L 

9hledoi Don tedrode, viceroy of Naples, oppresses' the Neapolitans, HI. 
234. And occasions the Turks to ravage the coasts of Naples, ib. 

Toleration, reflections on the progress of, in Germany, III. 270. Why 
mutually allowed among the ancient Heathens, 271. How the primitive 
Christians became averse to, 272. 

^hinorrit Paul, a Franciscan monk, archbishop of Golocza, is made gene- 

' ral of the Hungarian army against Solyman the Magnificent, and is de- 
feated by him, II. 246. 

TordeuUae, the residence of Queen Joanna, the confederacy of malcoii- 
tcnts caHed the Holy Junta, removed thither, 11.141. The Queen" ta- 
ken there by the Conde de Haro, 149. 

•  1 ' f one of the representatives of Segovia, killed by the populace 

; fm voting the donative to Charles V. at the Cortes assembled in Gali- 
€13,11.136. 
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fharuyhmna, is surrendered to Ferdinand K\iig of theltonnms. iyy (^leett 

n&t\\%Mi.m. • ' .^?*^ 

MremouiUe, La, drives the English uhder the Ditke of Soffbtk o(yt of l^c3^^ 
d/. n. 173. ' **^ 

!f^en/, the coottcn dP, HatHmon^, til. f8. ^ft'oro^ed, i5. j^^iir^iifb- 
^ooed, 37. Is opened^ 45. Declares tbe apocryphal scriptures canoni- 
cal. 15d "Estabfishefc the axithorfty of Ae aiardi-tradrtioffs, «i: Th* 
council, on rumours of an infection in the city, is translated to $olo]g^nap 
133. Henry fl. of France protests against the council, 172. The 
council breaks op on the approach of Maurice of Saxdny, 174. His* 
torical remarks on this councrl, 199. Characters of its historiaits, 201. 

frera, Catdinal of, sent by the Emperpr Charies V. to cqndiide l(ii altnmoj^ 
with the Pope, III. 62. The nature df this treaty, /ft. 

TuniSf the ntcans of itis coming under the powei- of Barbat-tfsA, ftkiipSli 
"11. SIO. The emperor and other Christian povvtri unite to etpilBtr- 
barossa, and restore Matey Hascen, 315. Is taken bvr the Em|3lb!^y 
316. Mirfey Hascen restored, and his treaty with Charles, jl7. 

9ltf ttz»y» a revtev of thfe state of, dorfng the sixteeifth tencury, III. 3^. 



Takndat an insuih'ection in, IT. 5%. The people thei^ gte&tty 'oj^n^ef^M 
by xYCt nobles, ib. The nobles refuse to assemble the Cortes except tiie 
King is present, ib. Charfes authorizes the people to continue in arms^ 
55. They expel the nobles, ib. Associate under the Cermanada, 'ano^ 
appoint their o\m magistrates, ib. Don TJiego de Mendova, CdfTde de 
Melito, appointed regem, on the departut^ of Charles for Cermany^ 
57. The Germanada refuse to lay down their arms, 15^. X><^eat th^f^ 
nobles In several actions, 169. Are at length roiired by the Cohde d^* 
Melito» ib. The moderation of Charles toward the misurgents on his 
arrival, 161. 

Valentinoit, Duchess of. See Diann of Pbttien. ^ 

ValladoUd, the first public entry of Charles V. to ttiat city, IT. 57. The 
inhabitants rise, bum Fonseca's house and fortify the' towti', I^. 
Surrenders after the battle of Villalar, and dissolution of the Holy Jun^ 
ta. 156. .^ 

Vqriceilet, treaty of, between Charles V. and Henry Il.^of France, HI. 392. 

fendome, Duke of, his plan of operations in opposing the progress of the 
invasion of Picardy by Henry VIIT. II. 132. Obliges him to retire, ib. 

Venice^ the republic of, incline in favor of the pretensions of Francis I. of 
France, to the imperial crown, H. 46- Their views and ipprehensibns 
on the approaching rupture between the Emperor Charles V. and Fran- 
cis, 61. Leagues with the Emperor against Francis, 164. A final accom 
modation between, and the Emperor, 274. Refused to enter into the league 
of the Italian states, formed by the Emperor, 290. A review x)f the 
state of that republic daring the sixteenth centuiy.lll. 367.' 

Verrina, the confidant of the Count of Lavagno, encourages him In Ws 
scheme of overturning the government of Genoa, 111. 93. Is protected 
'by Francis on the ruin of that conspiracy, 106. 

Vieiiewllef the French governor of Met2, detects Father Leonard's con- 
spiracy to betray the city to the Imperialists, 111. 262. Executes! the 
conspirators, 263. 

Tienrta is besieged by Sultan Solymanthe Magnificent, II. 27^. ' 

Vitltdar, battle of, between Fadilla and the Conde de Haro, II. 154. 

Viltena^ Marquis de, his spirited reply to the request of the EmpertSr fo 
lodge Bourbon in his palace, II. 212. * ^ 

C77m, the government of that city violently altered, and its reformed min- 
isters carried away in chains, by the Emperor Charles V. lit. 14,6. 

United Provinces tJ^the Ncthertands, a brief view oi theii^ revolt" agahist 
the dominion of Spain, IV. 333. 

Urbino, restored by Pope Adrian to Francesco Maria de Rovere, 
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W€ill(4^9 Sir John, joins the Emperor Charles V. at theuc|^|Of t<andjt^ 

. vitb a body of £nstish troops, 111.13. ', 

War, the method of carrying on, in Europe, how improved at this period 

,f?om the practice of cailler ages^ fl. IT2, OenenU icflectkma on tfaew 

yici^itudes^)^ III. 35a 

^ Wartbuf^gf Hutin Litther concealed there bjr the Elector, of Saxony, II. 

Whttviortbt Lord, governor of Calais, remonstrates in vain with the 
English Privy Council to provide for its security. III. 334. Is attacl^ed 
by the; Duke of Guise, and forced to capitulate, 325. 

Wittemherg^ invested by the Emperor Charles V. and defend^ by Sybilli^ 
of Cleves, wife to the Elector of Saxony, III. 119. 

WoUey, Ca^inal, his rise, character, and influence over Henry VIII. oC 
. England, II. 63. Receives a pension from Francis I. of France, 64. 
Ai^ from the Emperor Charles V. ib. Detached from the French in« 
terest by the latter, 65. Inclines Henry to join the Emperor against 
Francis, 112. Sent by Henry to Calais, to negociate an accommodation 
between the Emperor and Francis, 119. Has an interview with Charles 
at Bruges, and concludes a ieagve with him on the part of Heray, 
against France, 120. Meditates revenge i^inst Charles on his second 
disafnointment of the Papacy by the election of Clement Vll. 171* 
. Obtains ofXlement a legantine commission in England for life, ib. Ne- 
gociates a league with Francis against the Emperor, 250. 

PTomu, a diet called there by Charles V. to check the progress of the Re- 
, formers, II- 68. Proceedings of, 161. Martin Luther cited before it^ 
106. Refuses to retract his opinions, ib. An edict published against 
him, 108. Diet at, opened, IIL 39. 

Wurttmburg, Ulric Duke of* why expelled his dominions, II. 304. Reco- 
. vers his dominions by the assistance of Francis King of France, and le* 
ceives the Protestant religion, ib. 

Wyat, Sir Thomas, raises an insurrection in Kent against Qpeen Mary of 
England, on account of the Spanish match, HI. 246. Is subdued and 
punished* ib. 

X 

Ximener, archbidiop of Toledo, adheres to Ferdinand of Aragon, in his 
dispute with the Archduke Philip concerning the regency of Castile, IL 
8. Espouses Ferdinand's claim to the regency of Castile on Philip's 
death, 14. Conquers Oran, and other places in Barbary^ for the crown 
of Castile, 15. Appointed regent of Castile, by Ferdinand's will, until 
the arrival of Charles V. in Spain, 21. His rise and character, ib. Ad- 
mits the claim to the regency of Cardinal Adrian, sent with that com- 
mission by Charies, and executes it jointly with him, 23. Takes the 
Infant Don Ferdinand to Madrid under his own eye, 24. Procures 
Charies, who assumed the regal title, to be acknowledged by the Casti- 
lianncbiiity, 25. Schemes to extend the regal prerogative, ib. Drpres- 
ses the nobility, 26. Frees the King from the feudal limitations, and 
establishes a regal army to check the Barons, ib. Suppresses a mutiny 
headed by the grandees, 27. Resumes the grants of Ferdinand to his 
nobles, ib. His prudent application of the revenue, 28. His bold as- 
sertion of his authority to the discontented nobles, 29. Other associates 
in the regency appointed at the instigation of the Flemish courtiers, 30. 
Retains the superior management, ib. Defeats John D'Albret's inva- 
sion qf Kavarre, ib. Dismantles all the castles there, except Pampelu* 
na, which he strengthens, 31. The troops sent by him against Barba- 
rossa defeated^ and his equanimity on that occasion, ib. Alarmed at 
the corruption pf the Flemish court, he persuades Charles to visit Spain, 
3^ Falls sick on his journey to meet Charles at bis arrival, 36. His 
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letter of council to Cbaikt, i&. ^^oests an interview, c^ The vogm* 
titude of Charies to him, ii. Hit death, i^. His chanbcter> Sf* I^-^ 
irerence pud to his jnemoiy hj the Spaniirds, 1^. 



fqmora, bishop of» raises a regiment of priests to defend Tordesiilas i^ 

the Holj Junta which is forced by the Conde de Haro, II. lig. 
Xuii^fiui^ attacks ths sale of Indiilsences at Zurich ia Swit26iiMd» Ih. 
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